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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tiie object of this volume is to exhibit, within a 
moderate compass, whatever is most interesting in 
the adventures and observations of those travellers 
who, from the earliest ages, and in various direc- 
tions, have sought to explore Africa ; and also to give 
a general view of the physical and social condition 
of that extensive continent at the present day. This 
quarter of the globe has afforded ampler scope than 
any other to that enterprising spirit which impels 
men, regardless of toil and peril, to penetrate into 
unknown countries. Down to a comparatively re- 
cent periot^ the greater part of its immense surface 
was the subject only of vague report and conjec- 
ture. The progress of those discoverers, by whom a 
very large extent of its interior has at length been 
disclosed, having been accompanied with arduous 
labours, and achieved in the face of the most for- 
midable obstacles, presents a succession of striking 
incidents, as well as of new and remarkable ob- 
jects : And our interest cannot fail to l| height- 
ened by the consideration, that Britain, by the 
intrepid spirit of her travellers, her associations 
of distinguished individuals, and her national pa- 
tronage, has secured almost the exclusive glory of 
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the many important discoveries which have been 
made within file last forty years. 

The work now submitted to the public, and the 
recent one on the Polar Regions, embrace two of 
the most interesting fields of modern adventure. The 
brave men who traversed these opposite parts of 
the world, frequently found their efforts cheeked, 
and their career arrested, by the operation of causes 
which, although equally powerful, were yet ex- 
tremely different in their nature. In the Northern 
Seas, they suffered from that dreadful extremity of 
cold to which high latitudes are exposed ; in Africa, 
from the scorching heat and ]>estilential vapours pe- 
culiar to a tropical climate : There, they encounter- 
ed the fury of oceans and tempests ; here, the pri- 
vations and fatigues which oppress the traveller in 
parched and boundless deserts. In the former they 
had less to endure from that almost total absence of 
human life, which renders the Arctic zone so dreary, 
than they had to sustain in the latter from the 
fierce, contemptuous, and persecuting character of 
the people who occupy a great portion of the Li- 
byan continent. In a word, while exploring these 
remote regions, they braved almost every species of 
danger, and passed through every variety of suffer- 
ing, by which the strength and fortitude of man 
can be tried. 

The interval, short as it is, which has elapsed 
since the first appearance of this work, has afforded 
the means of adding materially to its value. An 
outline of M. Douvi lie's travels has been given from 
the reports presented by himself to the “ Socicte de 
Geographic.” The discovery by' the Messrs Lander 
of the termination of the Niger, which has fulfil- 
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So varied are the subjects introduced into this 
work, that, in order to do justice to them, it was 
found necessary, on its first publication, to exceed 
very considerably the limits to which the volumes 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library must in ge- 
neral be confined. From the new matter introduced 
into the present edition, a still farther extension has 
Income indispensable ; but in order to prevent the 
volume from acquiring too great a bulk, the scien- 
tific chapters have been printed in a smaller though 
a very distinct type. As the Publishers, however, 
have made no increased charge on account of these 
enlargements, the reader, it is presumed, will ap- 
preciate the motives which, in the present instance, 
have induced them to incur the additional expense. 


Edinburgh, 28 th May 1832. 
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DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE" 


IN 

AFRICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

General View of the Natural Features of Africa* 

itruductory Observations— Its Situation on the Globe — Extensive 
Deserts —Mountains and Rivers — Vegetable Life — Animal Life 
Asocial Aspect— Striking Contrasts which it presents. 

»efork followirg the career of adventure and dis- 
overy in Africa, and viewing its kingdoms and re- 
gions under their varied aspects, it may be inie- 
esting to t&e a rapid survey of this continent in 
is ockwal iyte, as it came from the hands of Na- 
ure.f^fflldUgii immense, and abounding even with 
he mosfcmftking and surprising contrasts, yet, on a 
a certain unifbrt&ity, approaching al> 
noettA^notony, appears to pervade it. From one 
md finite other, dreary wastes, of almost boundless 
}xttaft^iif%pread over its surface, alternating with 
aright Hnte^vals of the most luxuriant vegetation. 
These arid tracts however have their borders embel- 
lished l)y shrubs and powers, tinted with the most 
brilliant hues ; while a profusion of animal life, in all 
Its forms, distinguishes the more temperate latitudes. 

A 
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Africa, considered in relation to her place on the 
map, ftams an extensive continent situated nearly 
ill the centre of the earth, and obstructing the great 
highway across the ocean. Iler coasts form the chief 
barrier to a direct maritime intercourse between the 
distant extremities of the globe. To perform the 
vast circuit of her shores, and to round her stormy 
capes, have tried the courage and hardihood of the 
greatest navigators. Could Africa cease to exist, 
great facilities would be afforded to tin* communica- 
tion between the other continents, and many new 
channels of commerce would be opened up. As she, 
however, has an existence likely to In* coeval with 
theirs, our concern is with her actual condition, pre- 
senting as it does many peculiar claims to interest 
in the eyes of the philosopher and politician. 

The physical peculiarities which distinguish Af- 
rica seem to depend chiefly on the circumstance, that 
almost her whole territory is situated within the 
tropics. The other portions of the earth's surface, 
which lie directly beneath the solar influence, con- 
sist generally either of sea, or of narrow^ and insular 
lands refreshed by breezes from the ocean. But the ' 
greatest breadth of Africa is under the immediate 
power and dominion of the sun ; and most of her 
people see that great planet, in its annual progress 
from tropic to tropic, pass twice over their heads, 
and thus experience a repetition of its most intense 
and perpendicular rays. The highest blessings of 
this sublunary world, when carried beyond a cer- 
tain limit, become its deadliest bane. That parent 
orb, which cheers and illumines the rest of the earth, 
glares on Africa with oppressive and malignant 
beam, blasting the face of Nature, and covering her 
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with barrenness and desolation. Sometimes it con- 
verts the soil into a naked desert, sometimes over- 
spreads it with a noxious excess of animal and ve- 
getable life. The soil, when not watered by copi- 
ous rains or river-inundations, is scorched and dried 
up, till it is converted into a dreary waste. Hence 
it is, that in Africa plains of sand form a feature 
so truly alarming. The Great Desert, with the 
exception of the narrow valley of the Nile, reaches 
across the entire continent, exhibiting an expanse 
of burning surface, where for many days the tra- 
veller finds not a drop of water, nor sees the least 
vestige of animal or vegetable nature. He pursues 
his dreary route amid loose* hills, continually shift- 
fug, and leaving no marks to guide his course. 
Every breeze is filled with dust, which enters the 
mtuth and nostrils, and penetrates between the 
clothes and skin. Sometimes the sand drives along 
in clouds and whirlwinds, beneath which it was 
once thought that caravans and even armies had 
been buried ; but it is now ascertained that the nu- 
merous tion^s which whiten the desert are merely 
* those of travellers who have sunk under famine, 
thirst, and fatigue ; and that the sand, which con- 
tinually blows, has accumulated above them. Tra-* 
vellers over these desolate tracts have been impress- 
ed with the idea of their being the bed of an ancient 
ocean. This is not the place to enter into a specu- 
lation on the formation of the earth. That every 
part of its surface lay once beneath the waters is 
sufficiently apparent ; but there is at least no Jiisto- . 
rical proof that Africa emerged later than other con- 
tinents. The earliest records represent her deserts - 
to have been as extensive as they are in our days. 
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and to have pressed equally close upon the culti- 
vated belt along the northern coast. In general, 
all regions between the tropics, when not copiously 
watered, moulder into sand, alternating with a hard 
and impenetrable stratum of clay. The central 
wastes of Asia, those of Arabia and of Sindetie 
Indostan, though inferior to those of Africa, are yet 
of a similar character, and of immense extent. 

In order to obviate the extreme effects of the tro- 
pical sun, which produces a desolation so dreadful. 
Nature has provided suitable remedies : Every 
country under this latitude has its rainy season, 
when, amid the blaze of lightnings and the noise of 
thunders rending the sky. Heaven seems to open all 
her windows to pour an unbroken flood upon the 
earth. The ground is covered as with a deluge, and 
the dry beds of the rivulets are covered with tor- 
rents; yet so intense are the sun’s rays, that the 
moisture thus lavished upon the* surface is quickly 
dried up. Great rivers, which, swollen by the rains, 
overflow their banks and lay the surrounding coun- 
try under water, or at least afford the l^eans of arti- 
ficial inundation, are the principal source of that 
luxuriant fertility, that mighty growth of vegetable 
forms, which singularly characterize the tropical 
climates. It is to the waters, which descend from 
the lofty precipices and eternal snows of the Him. 
maleh, that the plains of Indostan and China owe 
their amazing fruitfulness. Africa, too, has elevat- 
ed mountain-chains, which give rise to several rivers 
of great size and most fertilizing influence. At- 
las, along its northern border, presents, even in so 
hot a climate, pinnacles wrapt in everlasting snow. 
Still more extensive is that central range, which. 
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amid its various local names, is most generally known 
under the poetical appellation ot‘ “ The Moun- 
tains of the Moon.*’ Vet these chains, besides being 
less gigantic than those of the other continents, la- 
bour under the peculiar disadvantage of extending 
across the breadth only of Africa. The Andes and 
the Himmaleh, those stupendous heights of Ame- 
rica and Asia, as they traverse these continents in 
the direction of their length, cover a much greater 
surface, and thus create fertility in the more limited 
plains which intervene between the mountains and 
the ocean. But the largest of the African rivers, 
directing their course through a vast extent of low 
Jand, reach the sea only hy a very circuitous course. 
Several of them, too, diffusing their waters into lakes, 
expire in the very heart of the continent. The re- 
sist is, that the enormous breadth of the Sahara, or 
Great Desert, is scarcely irrigated even by a stream- 
let. It depends entirely on the periodical rains ; and 
those sink into the sandy and porous surface, till, 
being arrested at the depth of eight or ten feet, they 
form that sea under ground” which has been 
traced over a large portion of the waste. 

Vegetable lift 4 , in consequence of this absence of 
moisture, is scantily diffused over a great extent df 
tht* continent. In the heart* of the mountains how- 
ever, and in the kingdoms along their border, the soil 
is most profusely watered, and, under the influence 
of a tropical sun, produces, perhaps beyond any other 
part of the world, that luxuriant growth, and those 
gigantic vegetable forms, which distinguish the equa- 
torial regions. The baobab, or great calabash, ap- 
pears to be the most enormous tree on the face of 
the earth. Adanson assures us, that the circumfe- 
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rence is sometimes equal to thirteen fathoms, as mea- 
sured by his arms clasped round the trunk. Branches, 
extending horizontally, each equal to a large tree, 
make the baobab a forest as it were in itself. The 
mangrove, too, which rises on the borders of rivers 
or inundated spots, diffuses itself in a manner 
truly remarkable. The branches, dropping down 
upon the watery bank, strike root and grow; hence 
the original plant, spreading farther and farther, 
forms over the stream a species of natural arcade. 
These mighty trees do not stand alone, hut have 
their interstices filled up by numberless shrubs, 
canes, creeping and parasitical plants, which inter- 
sect and entwine with each other till they form 9 
thick and impenetrable mass of underwood. To 
cut even a narrow path through those dense forests 
is a laborious process ; and as shoots art* continuaHy 
growing inwards on each side, the track, without 
constant travelling and the diligent use of the axe. 
soon becomes impassable. 

As we approach the confines of the Desert, these 
giants of the wood disappear, and vegetation pre- 
sents a different and more pleasing aspect. It exhi- 
bits now the light and gay form of the acacia, w hole 
forests of which rise amid the sand, distilling those 
rich gums that afford* an important material of 
African commerce. The lotus, a celebrated and 
classical shrub, the tamarisk, and other small and 
elegant trees, afford agreeable and nutritive berries, 
which constitute the food of several nations. Va- 
rious flowering hushes, of the most delicate tints, 
rising in wild and spontaneous beauty, embellish 
the precincts of the waste. Thus the Desert, in its 
first approaches, and before vegetable life begins to 
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oxpir<^ (loos not assume its stern character, but 
wears even a peculiarly pleasing and smiling aspect. 

The animal world" in Africa changes equally 
its nature as it passes from one to another of these 
opposite regions. In the plains inundated by tin 1 
great rivers it multiplies at an extraordinary rate, 
and often assumes huge and repulsive forms. 
Throughout all this continent the wild tribes exist 
in large and formidable numbers, and there is scarce- 
ly a tract which they do not either hold in full pos- 
session, or fiercely dispute with man. Even the most 
densely-peopled countries border on wide forests and 
wastes, whose savage tenants find their prey occa- 
sionally in man himself, as well as in the domestic 
animals w hich surround him ; and when the scent 
of human slaughter is wafted on the breeze, bands of 
hfmgry monsters hasten from every side to the feast 
of blood. These ferocious creatures hold, indeed, so 
commanding a position, that the inhabitant scarcely 
makes any attempt to extirpate them, or even to 
keep down their numbers. lie wages against them 
only a defensive war, and employs his courage and 
skill chiefly in hunting the elephant, the antelope, 
and other peaceful species, by whose spoil he may 
be enriched. 

Tiie lion, that king of tile desert, that mightiest 
among the tribes which have the wilderness for then- 
abode, abounds in Africa, and causes all her forests 
to re-echo his midnight roar. Yet both his courage 
and fierceness have, it is said, been overrated; and 


* In llio present chapter we allude only to a few of the more 
conspicuous uiul peculiar characteristics of African zoology. The- 
subject is treated at greater length in a subsequent part of this 
volume. 
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pence is sometimes equal to thirteen fathoms, as mea- 
sured by his arms clasped round the trunk. Branches, 
extending horizontally, each equal to a large tree, 
make the baobab a forest as it were in itself. The 
mangrove, too, which rises on the borders of rivers 
or inundated spots, diffuses itself in a manner 
truly remarkable. The branches, dropping down 
upon the watery bank, strike root and grow ; hence 
the original plant, spreading farther and farther, 
forms over the stream a species of natural arcade. 
These mighty trees do not stand alone, but have 
their interstices filled lip by numberless shrubs, 
canes, creeping and parasitica] plants, which inter- 
sect and entwine with each other till they form $ 
thick and impenetrable mass of underwood. To 
cut even a narrow path through these dense forests 
is a laborious process; and as shoots are continually 
growing inwards on each side, the track, without 
constant travelling and the diligent use of the axe, 
soon becomes impassable. 

As we approach the confines of the Desert, these 
giants of the wood disappe ar, and vegetation pre- 
sents a different and more 1 pleasing aspect. It exhi- 
bits now the light and gay form of the acacia, whole 
forests of which rise amid the sand, distilling those 
rich gums that afford* an important material of 
African commerce. The tot us, a celebrated and 
classical shrub, the tamarisk, and other small and 
elegant trees, afford agreeable and nutritive berries, 
which constitute the food of several nations. Va- 
rious flowering hushes, of the most delicate tints, 
rising in wild and spontaneous beauty, embellish 
the precincts of the waste. Thus the Desert, in its 
first approaches, and before vegetable life begins to 
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expire, does not assume its stern character, but 
wears even a peculiarly pleasing and smiling aspect. 

The animal world" in Africa changes equally 
its nature* as it passes from one to another of these 
opposite regions. In the plains inundated by tin* 
great rivers it multiplies at an extraordinary rate, 
and often assumes huge and repulsive forms. 
Throughout all this continent the wild tribes exist 
in large and formidable numbers, and then* is scarce- 
ly a tract which they do not either hold in full pos- 
session, or fiercely dispute with man. Even the most 
densely-peopled countries border on wide forests and 
wastes, whose 1 savage tenants find their prey occa- 
sionally in man himself, as well as in the domestic 
animals which surround him ; and when the scent 
of human slaughter is wafted on the breeze, bands of 
htingry monsters hasten from every side to the feast 
of blood. Those ferocious creature* hold, indeed, so 
commanding a position, that the inhabitant scarcely 
makes any attempt to extirpate them, or even to 
keep down their numbers. I Io wages against them 
only a defensive war, and employs his courage and 
skill ehiefly in hunting the elephant, the antelope, 
and other peaceful species, by whose spoil he may 
be enriched. 

'The lion, that king of tlie desert, that mightiest 
among the tribes which have the wilderness for their 
abode, abounds in Africa, and causes all her forests 
to re-echo his midnight roar. Yet both his courage 
and fierceness have, it is said, been overrated; and 


* In the present chapter we allude only to a few of the more 
conspicuous and peculiar characteristics of African zoology. The 
subject is treated at greater length in a subsequent part of this 
volume. 
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the man who can undauntedly face him, or evade 
his first dreadful spring, rarely falls his victim. 
Wider ravages are committed by the hyena, not the 
strongest, but the most ferocious and untamcable of 
all the beasts of prey. These creatures, by moving in 
numerous bands, achieve what is beyond the single 
strength of the greater animals ; they burst with 
mighty inroad into the cities, and have even carried 
by storm fortified enclosures. The elephant roams in 
vast herds through the densely-wooded tracts of the 
interior, disputing with the lion the rank of king of 
the lower creation ; matchless in bulk and strength, 
yet tranquil, majestic, peaceful, led in troops under 
the guidance of the most ancient of the number, 
having a social and almost moral existence. He at- 
tacks neither man nor beast. The human being is 
more frequently the aggressor, not only with the 
view of protecting the fruits of the earth, but also in 
order to obtain the bony substance composing his 
tusks, which, under the name of ivory, forms one of 
the most valued articles of African trade. The pro- 
digious strength of the elephant, his almost impene- 
trable hide, his rapid though unwieldy movements, 
render him a most perilous object of attack even to 
the boldest hunters ; so that pits and snares of va- 
rious kinds are the usual modes by which his cap- 
ture is effected. — Instead of the tiger, Africa has the 
leopard and the panther, belonging, however, only 
to certain of its districts. 

In th&large and broad rivers of this continent, and 
throiignWe immense forests which overshadow them, 
a race of amphibious animals of monstrous form and 
size display their unwieldy figures. The rhinoceros, 
jtfitmgh not strictly amphibious, slowly traverses 
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marshes and swampy grounds, and almost equals 
the elephant in strength and defensive powers, hut 
wants his stature, his dignity, and his wisdom. 
The single or double horn with which he defends 
himself is an article of commerce in the East, though 
not valued in Europe. A still huger shape is that 
of the hippopotamus, or river-horse, fitted alike to 
stalk on land, to march along the bottom of the 
waters, or to swim on their surface. lie is slow, 
ponderous, gentle ; yet when annoyed, either by 
design or accident, his wrath is terrible; he rushes 
up from his watery retreat, and, by merely striking 
with his enormous tusks, can overset or sink a loaded 
^anoe. Hut the most dreaded of all the inhabitants 
of the African rivers is the crocodile, the largest and 
fiercest of the lizard tribe. lie lies like a log upon 
till! waters, watching for his prey, attacking men 
and even tin? strongest animals, which, however, en- 
gage with him in obstinate and deadly encounters. 

We have not yet done with all the monstrous 
and prodigious forms which Africa generates : She 
0 swarms witU the serpent brood, which spread terror, 
some by their deadly poison, others by their mere 
bulk and strength. In this last respect the African 
serpents have struck the world with amazement: 
Ancient history records that' whole provinces were 
overrun by them, and that one, after disputing the 
passage of a river with a Roman army, was destroy- 
ed only by the use of a battering engine. 

Emerging from these dank regions, where the 
earth, under the united influence of heat and mois- 
ture, teems with such a noxious superabundance 
of life, we approach the Desert. Here a change 
takes place equally singular and pleasing as in 
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the vegetable world. Only light, airy, and fantas- 
tic forms trip along the sandy border ; creatures 
innocent, gentle, and beautiful, — the antidope, of 
twenty different species, all swift, with bright eyes, 
erect and usually elegant figures, — proving neither 
on men nor animals, but pursued by all on account 
of the delicate local which they a fiord. Here, too, 
roams the zebra, with its finely-striped skin, wrapped 
round it like a robe* of rich cloth ; and the* camelo- 
pard, the tallest and most remarkable of animal 
forms, with his long fore- legs and high-stretching 
neck, of singular and fantastic beauty, crops the* 
leaves of the African forest. Though a rare species, 
he is seen occasionally straying over a great propor- 
tion of that continent. 

Nature*, sporting, as it would seem, in the* produc- 
tion of extraordinary objects, has filled Africa with 
a wonderful multitude of those animals which bear 
the closest alliance* to “ the* human form divine.” 
The orang-outang appears to constitute the link be- 
tween man and the lower orders of living things. 
Standing erect, without a tail, with flat face, and t 
arms of not greatly d ^proportioned length, it dis- 
plays in eve ry particular a deformed resemblance to 
the lord of the creation. It seems even to make a 
nearer approach than any other animal to the exer- 
cise of reason. It has been taught to make its own 
bed, to sit at table, to eat with a knife and fork, and 
to pour out tea. M. Degrandpre mentions one kept 
on board a French vessel, which lighted and kept 
the oven at a due temperature, put in the bread at a 
given signal, and even assisted in drawing the ropes. 
There was a strong suspicion among the sailors that 
it would have spoken, but for the fear of being put 
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to harder work. — The baboons, again, are a largo, 
shapeless, brutal species, ugly and disgusting in their 
appearance, yet not without some kind of union and 
polity. The monkey tribe, now familiar in Europe, 
and attracting attention by their playful move- 
ments, (ill with sportive cries all the forests of tro- 
pical Africa. 

The insect race, which in our climate is generally 
harmless, presents here many singular and even 
formidable characteristics. The flying tribes in 
particular, through the action of the sun on the 
swampy forests, rise up in terrible and destructive 
numbers. They lill tin* air and darken the sky ; 

they annihilate the labour of nations; they drive 
c * • . 

even armies before them. The loeust, when its 

hand.: issue in close and dark array from tin* depths 
of*the Desert, commits ravages surpassing those of 
the most ferocious wild beasts, or even the more de- 
solating career of human warfare. In vain do the. 
h spairing inhabitants seek with lire and other means 
fo arrest their progress: the dense and irresistible 
mass continues to move onward, and soon baffles 
cv cry attempt to check its course. Whole pro- 
vinces which, at their entrance, display rich harvests 
and brilliant verdure, arc left without ail car or 
i blade. Even when destroyed by famine or tem- 
pest they cover immense tracts, exhaling the most 
noisome stench. Yet they may he used as food, and 
are even relished by certain native tribes. The 
mosquito and its allies do not spread such a fearful 
desolation ; yet, by their poisoned and tormenting 
stings, they render life miserable, and not very un- 
frequently lead to its extinction. Even a swarm of 
wild bees, in the solitary woods of Western Africa, 
has put a whole caravan to iliglit, wounding severely 
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some of its members. But perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary of all the insect races are the termites or white 
ants, which display, on a greater scale, the arts 
and social organization for which their species art' 
so famed in Europe. They cover the plains with 
their conical huts from ten to twelve feet in height, 
and are regularly distributed into labourers and 
soldiers, with others holding the rank of king and 
queen. This latter personage, when about to add 
to the numbers of the tribe, presents a most ex- 
traordinary spectacle, being swelled to many times 
the amount of her natural dimensions ; and at the 
arrival of the critical period, instead of a progeny 
of two or three, she product's as many thousands. 
These ants are far from being of the same harm- 
less description as the corresponding insects of this 
quarter of tin? world. On finding their way int* a 
house they devour every thing, clothes, furniture, 
food, not even it is said sparing the inmates, who 
are compelled to make a speedy retreat. 

Such are the evils to which the people of this con- 
tinent are perpetually exposed from thv lower crea- 
tion ; and yet they experience in full force the truth 
of the pathetic lamentation of the poet, that “ man is 
to man the surest, deadliest foe.” Africa, from the 
earliest ages, has been the most conspicuous theatre of 
crime and of wrong ; where social life has lost the 
traces of primitive simplicity, without rising to order, 
j>hhl|p]e, or refinement ; where fraud and violence 
a^e fbirmed into national systems, and man trembles 
atlUe sight of his fellow-man. For centuries, thou- 
sands of her unfortunate children have been dragged 
in chains over her deserts, and across the ocean, to 
spend their lives in foreign and distant bondage. Su- 
perstition, tyranny, anarchy, and the opposing inte- 
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rests of numberless petty states, maintain a constant 
and destructive warfare in this suffering portion of 
the earth. 

Nevertheless, compelled as we have thus been to 
describe the ills of Africa, we should err very widely 
did we represent her as pervaded by one deep mo- 
notonous gloom. Throughout the picture there 
are bright lights interspersed, that shine more con- 
spicuously from the vast blanks and deep shadows 
with which they are surrounded. In the heart of 
the most dreary and sandy wastes, there emerges 
many a little oasis or verdant islet, which to the wan- 
derer of the desert appears almost an earthly para- 
dise. These spots have been painted in colours that 
belong not to the imperfect abodes of earth ; as gar- 
dens of the gods, fairy seats, islands destined to be 
tlw mansions of the blessed. In like manner, in 
the bosom of its wildest woods and mountains, there 
lurk, in many an unsuspected retreat, scenes of the 
most soft and pastoral beauty. Even amid its moral 
darkness then; shine forth virtues which would do 
honour to human society in its most refined and ex- 
alted state. A tender flow of domestic affection ge- 
nerally pervades African society. Signal displays, 
too, have been made of tin; most generous hospitality; 
and travellers, who were on* the point of perishing, 
have been befriended and saved by absolute strangers, 
and even by enemies. These varieties of nature and 
of character, these alternations of wildness and of 
beauty, of lawless violence and of the most gene- 
rous kindness, render the progress of the traveller 
through this continent more interesting and event- 
ful, more diversified by striking scenes and inci- 
dents, than in any other quarter of the globe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Knowledge of Africa among the Ancients . 

Northern Africa well known— Obstacles opposed by the Desert — 
Description given by Herodotus— by Diodorus — by Strabo — 
Ancient Accounts of the Nile— of Ethiopia — of Abyssinia— Ex- 
pedition sent by Necho— Journey of the Nasamones— Voyage of 
Sataspes — of Hanno — Voyages of Eudoxus — Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea. * 

Africa, so far as it extends along the Mediterra- 
nean, was not only well known to the nations *of 
spitiquity, but constituted an integral part of their 
political and social system. This coast forms, in- 
deed, only a comparatively small portion of that 
great continent ; but while the sphere of civiliza- 
tion and the geographical knowledge ot the Greeks 
were nearly comprised within the circuit of the 
Mediterranean shores, Northern Africa held in their 
view no inconsiderable importance. This region, 
which is now covered with thick darkness, and 
left so far behind in all the arts and attainments 
which exalt and adorn human nature, had at that 
early period taken the lead, in these very particu- 
lars, of all other nations. It included Egypt and 
Carthage, which, as the first seats of government 
and commerce, were the admiration of the ancient 
world. In the patriarchal ages, when Scripture his- 
tory represents the Mesopotamian Plain, the scene 
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of the future empires of Babylon and Assyria, as 
little more than a wide and open common, Egypt 
appears regularly organized, and forming a great 
and powerful kingdom ; and when Greece was un- 
der the tumultuary sway of a multitude of petty 
chieftains, Iloiner already celebrates the Hundred 
Gates of Thebes, and the mighty hosts which iu war- 
like array issued from them to battle. Egypt was 
illustrious also among the ancients as producing the 
first elements of learning and abstract science, — the 
first approach to alphabetical writing by hieroglyphic 
emblems, — the first great works in sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture ; and travellers even now find 
that country covered with magnificent monuments, 
cfected at an era when the faintest dawn of science 
had not yet illumined the regions of Europe. While 
Egypt was thus pre-eminent in science and art, 
Carthage equally excelled in commerce and in the 
wealth produced by it ; by means of which she rose 
to such a degree of power as enabled her to hold 
long suspended between herself and Rome the scales 
of universal empire. In that grand struggle Car- 
thage sunk amid a blaze of expiring glory ; while 
Egypt, after having passed through many ages of 
alternate splendour and slavery, was also at length 
included in the extended dominion of Rome. Yet, 
though all Mediterranean Africa thus merged into a 
province of the Roman world, it was still an opulent 
and enlightened one ; boasting equally with others its 
sages, its saints, its heads and fathers of the church ; 
and exhibiting Alexandria and Carthage on a foot- 
ing with the greatest cities of the empire. 

. While, however, the region along the Nile and 
the Mediterranean was thus not only well known. 
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but formed a regular part of the ancient civilized 
world, the progress of science did not extend be- 
yond the tract bordering on the coast and the river. 
After proceeding a few journeys into the interior, 
the traveller found himself among wild and wan- 
dering tribes, who exhibited human nature under 
its rudest and most repulsive forms. On his ad- 
vancing somewhat farther still, there appeared a 
barrier vast and awful, — endless plains of moving 
sand, without a shrub, a blade of grass, or a single 
object by which human life could be cheered or sup- 
ported. This appal ling boundary, which stopped the 
victorious career of Cambyses and of Alexander, ar- 
rested much more easily every attemp^at civiliza- 
tion and settlement. It secured to (fee wild aild 
roaming tribes of the Desert the undisturbed pos- 
session of those insulated spots of verdure, wl*ich 
were scattered at intervals amid the desolation of 
the interior waste. 

Meantime, although these causes prevented the 
civilization, and even the knowledge of the ancients 
from ever penetrating deeply beyond tfoe Mediterra- 
nean border, yet between it and the measureless De-* 
sert there intervened a wide tract of alternate rock, 
valley, and plain, presenting a varied and often a 
picturesque landscape. This region, intermediate 
between the known and the unknown, between ci- 
vilized and savage existence, excited in a somewhat 
peculiar degree the curiosity of the ancients; to 
whom 1 , however, it always appeared dimly as through 
a cloud, and tinged with a certain fabulous 
poetical colouring. 

Herodotus, the earliest and most interesting of 
Greek historians, when endeavouring to collect in- 
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formation respecting the whole of the known world, 
was obliged, ill the absence of written documents, to 
have recourse to travelling; and his narrative is al- 
most entirely the record of what he saw and heard 
during his various peregrinations. By means of a 
long stay in Egypt, and an intimate communication 
with the native priests, he learned much that was 
accurate, as well as somewhat that was incorrect and 
exaggerated, respecting the wide region which ex- 
tends from the Nile to the Atlantic. He justly de- 
scribes it as much inferior in fertility to the culti- 
vated parts of Europe and Asia, and suffering se- 
verely from drought ; yet there were a few spots, 
as Cinyps^d the high tracts of Tyrone, which, be- 
ihg finely wi gated, might stand a comparison with 
the richest portions of the globe. Generally, Jiow- 
ev*r, in quitting the northern coast, which he terms 
the forehead of Africa, the country became more 
and more arid. Hills of salt arose, out of which 
the natives constructed their houses without any 
fear of their melting beneath a shower, in a region 
where rain w^as unknown. The land became almost 
* a desert, and was filled with such multitudes of 
wild beasts as to be considered their proper inherit- 
ance, and scarcely disputed with them by the hu- 
man race. Farther to the south the soil no longer 
afforded food even to these wild tenants; — there 
was not the trunk of a tree nor a drop of water ; 
total silence and desolation reigned. Such is the 
general picture Herodotus draws of this northern 
boundary of the great African desert, which must 
fee acknowledged to be at once accurate and just. 

In the tract westward from Egypt, behind the 
great “ African forehead,” the first object w r as the 
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celebratedand sacred shrine of Amnion, dedicated 
to the Theban Jove, and to which the Greeks as- 
cribed a higher prophetic power than even to their 
own Delphic oracle. This temple, situated in the 
midst of almost inaccessible deserts, was distin- 
guished for a fountain which, warm at midnight, 
became always colder and colder till noon. Ten 
days' journey beyond Ammon lay /Kgila, occupied 
by the Nasamones, a numerous people, who in win- 
ter fed their flocks on the seaeoast. and in summer 
repaired to collect and store up the dates growing 
here on extensive forests of palm-trees. To this 
people are ascribed various singular customs, among 
which was their mode of foreseeing the future bv 
lying down to sleep on the tombs of their ancestors, 
watching the dreams which arose in this position, 
and treasuring them up as oracles. Bordering upon 
jj*is nation had formerly been the Psylli, famous 
Hbr charming serpents, an art not yet wholly lost in 
this region ; hut that tribe, suffering once under a 
severe drought, had been so ill-informed as to pro- 
ceed southward in hope of finding water, where, be- 
ing involved in those vast and burning deserts, they 
entirely perished, and their place was taken by the 
Nasamones. Beyond them tin* Maeie inhabited a 
beautiful region watered by the river Cinyps, on 
whose hank rose “ the hill of the Graces,” covered 
with a profusion of the finest foliage. Such is still 
the gay and brilliant aspect which the neighbour- 
hood of Bengali presents. To t he south of the Na- 
samoncs, in a region almost resigned to wild beasts, 
the Garamanles inhabited an extensive valley, now 
called Fczzan. They arc* represented under eharac- 
ters of which the present natives retain no trace, — 
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as a solitary and timid people, shunning the inter- 
course and society of men, destitute of arms, and 
not even attempting to defend themselves against 
foreign aggression. 

After the Gindanes and the Lotophagi, who ate 
the lotus and made wine from its fruit, came the 
Mach lyes and the A uses, dwelling round the Lake 
of Tritonis, — the scene of the reported birth and 
oracle of Minerva, with which wore connected many 
celebrated fables of ancient mythology. An annua! 
festival of a peculiar kind was celebrated by the vir- 
gins of the Auses, when their fair hands were em- 
ployed in throwing stones against each other with 
such fury that usually some of them were left dead 
on the spot. The fate* of these sufferers was peculiar- 
ly hard, since it was supposed to justify the most 
unfavourable suspicions respecting their previous life. 
After all, this rough sport of the Libyan belles is not 
riuch ruder than one which we shall find still prac- 
tic'd among the most distinguished dames of Bornou. 

Proceeding farther westward, Herodotus iinds a 
tribe of the Auses, called Maxyes, who cultivated 
the ground; and he is now on the border of the 
Carthaginian territory, of which, for reasons that 
Major Kennel cannot fully comprehend, he forbears 
to treat. lie follows the direction of the interior 
from the Garamantes, beyond whom were Ethiopians 
dwelling in caves and running so swiftly that the 
tiirmer people were obliged to hunt them in cl^iriots, 
— a proceeding very unsuitable to the meek character 
elsewhere ascribed to them, and which, we fear, may 
have been practised with the evil intent of carrying 
off these poor victims as slaves. Our author conies 
next to the Atlantes, and relates several tilings. 
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which, with bettor knowledge, lie would probably 
have omitted. He pretends, for example, that none 
of them bear proper names ,* that they neither eat 
animal food nor dream dreams ; and, what is not 
quite so improbable, that, on seeing the sun rise, 
they pour reproaches and execrations on him, for the 
manner in which he burns and destroys their land. 
Behind them rises the long and lofty range of Atlas, 
whose head is said to remain for ever invisible and 
wrapped in clouds, and which the natives believe to 
be the pillar of heaven, — a creed adopted, or perhaps 
invented, by the Greeks and Romans. Herodotus 
here stops, frankly owning that his information did 
not enable him to go farther. The only other ac- 
counts which had reached him respected a nation 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gib- 
raltar), with whom the Carthaginians carried on 
trade in a very peculiar manner: this wild and 
timid race would not approach or hold parley 
with these traders, who, on drawing near to the 
shore, kindled a fire, uttered loud cries, and laid 
on the sand a certain quantity of goods. The na- 
tives hearing them, and seeing the smoke, came 
down, surveyed the deposite, placed beside it a cer- 
tain portion of gold, the precious article of their 
traffic, and withdrew. The Carthaginians approach- 
ed to examine the tender thus made, and, according 
to their estimate of its value, either carried away the 
gold, left the whole untouched ; in which last case 
the natives understood that more of the precious me- 
tal was expected. Thus the parties went backwards 
and forwards, till the exchange was adjusted. 

If the accounts given by Herodotus of this west- 
ern region be tinctured with fable, the narrative of 
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Diodorus shows still more that the ancients had 
made it one of the grand theatres of their mytho- 
logy. To it they refer the ancient and early reign 
of Saturn, under the appellation of Ouranus or 
Heaven; the birth of Jupiter, and his nursing by 
Arnal tinea ; tin* impious race of the Titans, and their 
wars with the sky; Gy hole, with her doting love for 
A tvs and frantic grief for his fate. Diodorus re- 
presents the Atlantic people as claiming these ob- 
jects for themselves; but it seems much more pro- 
bable, that the warm imagination of the Greeks, at- 
tracted by the mysterious grandeur of the region, 
transported (hither the creations of their own fancy. 
Pur author, however, makes a positive averment 
as to the existence of a race of Amazons there, 
still more warlike and formidable than those on 
tlTe banks of the Thermodon. They did not, like 
these last, positively exterminate or expel the male 
sex from their confines ; but, reserving to them- 
selves all the high cares of war and government, em- 
ployed their lords in keeping the house, tending the 
children, and performing all the functions which are 
elsewhere exclusively assigned to females. As soon 
as the wife had gone through the necessary trouble of 
bearing a child, she handed it to the husband to he 
nursed, and immediately resumed her own high 
and arduous occupations. These gallant viragoes, 
it is said, not only ravaged all this part of Af- 
rica, but passed the Isthmus of Suez, apd car- 
ried their victorious arms into Syria and Asia 
Minor. What foundation there may be in fact for 
this story of the Western Amazons it is not easy to 
conjecture; but the Tuaricks, a numerous native race 
still found in those regions, treat their females with 
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greater respect and allow them more liberty than 
is usual among their neighbours. These were not 
the only fierce and warlike females who spread ter- 
ror through Africa. Diodorus places here the Gor- 
gons, who caused death by the men* hideousness of 
their aspect, and the serpents hissing in the hair of 
Medusa. Yet, amid all these terrible fables, he 
gives a just description of the back -settlements of 
Northern Africa ; representing them as thinly in- 
habited by wandering tribes, as bounded by an ex- 
tensive uniform plain resembling the ocean, covered 
with piles of sand whose termination was unknown, 
and which, instead of any object that could cheer 
the eye or refresh the senses, swarmed with ser- 
pents of huge form and magnitude, that inflicted 
instant death on the un.wary traveller. These rep- 
tiles were even reported to have once invaded 
JSgypt, and driven before; them a crowd of its terri- 
^fied inhabitants. 

Strabo, who wrote? after the Roman sway was 
fully established over Africa, gives a much more 
sober report of its western regions. Extending his , 
view beyond the Atlas, he describes the Mauri, peo- 
pling a rich territory on the Atlantic coast capable of 
yielding the most copious harvests ; butnothing could 
wean the nation from the wandering life in which 
they delighted, moving continually with their tents 
from pi ace to place, wrapped in the skins of wild beasts, 
rfciing without saddle, and often without bridle, on 
small, swift, active horses. lie represents them as 
fighting with sword and spear ; not with the poisoned 
arrows imputed to them by Horace, which, however, 
are really used at present in Central Africa. East- 
ward, around Carthage, he finds the Massesylii, who 
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followed once the same wandering life, and were 
called Noinades or Numidians ; hut Masinissa had 
already inured them to the practice of agriculture, 
and to some of the refinements of polished life. Car- 
thage at its first subjection was razed to the ground, 
and left long desolate ; but the Romans, at length 
attracted by the appearance of the fine region which 
surrounds it, sent thither a colony, who soon ele- 
vated it to its former rank as the greatest city of 
Africa. 

Another territory, of which the ancients had con- 
siderable knowledge, was that extending upwards 
along the Nile, wlibse immediate borders have al- 
ways been not only habitable but fertile. Nothing 
astonished them more than to see this great river, 
which, after flowing through a region not moisten- 
ed by a drop of rain, where it was not fed by a sin- 
gle rivulet, began to swell at a certain season, rose 
always higher and higher, till at length it over- 
flowed its banks, and spread like a sea over Lower 
Egypt. Some of the hypotheses formed to account 
for this inundation deserve to be noticed : The 
most prevalent opinion ascribed it to the Etesian 
winds, blowing from the north periodically and 
so violently, that the waters of the Nile, thereby 
prevented from reaching the sea, necessarily spread 
over the land ; but Diodorus clearly shows, besides 
the reason being itself insufficient, that there was 
no correspondence in the periods; observing also, 
that the Etesian winds blew up many other rivers 
without producing this effect. The philosophers of 
Memphis, it seems, followed even by Mela, the 
great Latin geographer, surmised that the unknown 
and inaccessible fountains of the Nile lay on the 
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opposite side of the globe, where during our sum- 
mer it was winter ; consequently the greatest rains 
then fell, and the swollen waters, Sowing across the 
whole breadth of the torrid zone, acquired that soft 
and mellow taste which made them so agreeable. 
But the most singular hypothesis is that of Epho- 
rus, who thought that Egypt was full of gaps or 
chinks, which in winter absorbed the water, but 
sweated it out under the influence of the summer 
heat. Diodorus takes superfluous pains to show 
that this theory, so absurd in itself, had no cor- 
respondence with the facts of the case. The real 
cause, arising the rains which fall on the 

high mountains in the interior and tropical regions, 
was mentioned and strongly supported by Agathar- 
chides, who wrote a learned work on the Red Sea ; 
which, however, was far from attaining the favotir- 
**&ble reception that it merited. 

The name of Ethiopia was very generally applied 
by the ancients to the south of Africa, and even of 
Arabia, and generally to all countries inhabited by 
black people. The region, however, which extends 
several hundred miles along the Nile above Egypt, 
formed the ancient Ethiopia, — a sacred realm, in 
which the priests placed the most revered objects 
of their mythology. Here Jove repaired to hold 
his annual festival ; and here was spread the table 
of the sun, which, when exposed to the rays of that 
great luminary, was supposed to take fire of its own 
accord and be consumed. Hence, accoiding to some, 
Egypt derived all the sciences and arts which ren- 
dered her illustrious in that early age. Diodorus 
even asserts that the learned language of Egypt was 
the same spoken by the vulgar in Ethiopia ; but 
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we should much rather believe, with Herodotus, 
that the latter country owed to Egypt &I3f that 
she possessed of art and civilization. The sove- 
reigns of Ethiopia are said to have received a wild 
and peculiar homage, by a number of their wives, 
courtiers, and servants, all eagerly canvassing for 
the honour of being interred along with them, — a 
practice of savage life still extensively prevalent in 
pagan Africa. According to Diodorus this venera- 
tion was carried to so singular a pitch, that if the 
.king lost a leg or an arm each of iiis courtiers pre- 
sently severed from himself the same member. The 
priests, however, whose inilue|g||^ this realm of 
superstition was always paramount, appear at one 
time to have become quite supreme;; reducing the 
sovereign to a state of entire dependence. Lastly, 
it*may be inferred, both from classic and sacred 
writers, that Ethiopia, in the first century, was 
governed by a female monarch, w ho appears to have 
borne the hereditary name of Candace. 

The Greeks settled in Egypt, especially during the 
wise and abk' government of the Ptolemys, carried 
on a considerable navigation along the eastern coast 
of the Red Sea, which, as they held the continent to 
be bounded by the Nile, they accounted scarcely 
African ; but upon this subject we must follow mo- 
dern ideas. Ptolemy Euergetes seems to have con- 
quered part of Abyssinia, forming it into a king- 
dom, of which Axum was the capital ; and fine re- 
mains of Grecian architecture still attest the fact of 
this city having been a great and civilized ms&Wpo- 
lis. Every ancient description, however, represents 
the native inhabitants of these shores as existing in 
a state of extreme barbarity and w r retchedness. They 
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are classed by Diodorus and Strabo, according to 
the miserable food on which they usually subsisted; 
some as eaters of fish, of elephants, and of turtles, 
while others are said to have fed on locusts, on roots, 
and even on the tender branches of trees. Many 
sought shelter also in places which had no regu- 
lar claim to be considered as human habitations. 
These were either cavities dug out of the rock, with 
an opening to the north for coolness ; or they were 
formed by twisting together the branches of seve- 
ral large shrubs, and constructing thus a species of 
shady arbour ; while some tribes, still more forlorn, 
merely climbed trees to seek safety and shelter 
among the branches. These representations were 
once deemed fabulous, and might still have been 
thought so, had not Bruce and other modern travel- 
lers proved the existence of similar rudeness amfcmg 
the Shan gall a and other tribes that border on Abys- 
sinia. 

The districts now surveyed form the whole of 
Africa respecting which the Greeks had obtained any 
precise and determinate knowledge. »It comprised 
a wide extent of shore, but extended a very short 
distance inland ; being bounded on each side by 
two unknown coasts, which stretched so far that 
it was not possible to conjecture their termination. 
Two tempestuous oceans, a desert the most dreary 
on the face of the earth, and infested by multitudes 
of huge and ferocious animals, were the barriers that 
r hemmed in so closely the ancient settlers, and could 
scarcely in any instance be passed with impunity. 
Yet the principle of curiosity cannot be extinguish- 
ed in the human breast, and is even rendered more 
ardent by the greatest obstacles. To lift up a por- 
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tion of that veil, within which the vast mysteries 
of unknown Libya were shrouded, appeared an 
achievement rivalling the glories of conquest, and 
promised to confer immortal renown. The most 
active and enterprising spirits accordingly, who 
sought to acquire celebrity by exploring the earth, 
looked to Africa as affording the grandest theatre of 
fame and adventure. 

Two expeditions of discovery, the earliest known, 
and perhaps the earliest ever undertaken, are relat- 
ed by Herodotus. One of the most illustrious of 
the native kings of Egypt was Neeho, whose name 
tanks second only to that of Sesostris, and who 
lived about two hundred years before the historian. 
The habits and prejudices of the ancient Egyptians 
were unfavourable to maritime enterprises ; yet 
NtVho, endowed with the spirit of a great man, 
which raised him superior to the age in which he 
lived, eagerly sought the solution of the grand 
mystery regarding the form and termination of 
Africa. He was obliged to employ, not native, but 
Phoenician mivigators, of whose voyage Herodotus 
received an, account from the Egyptian priests. Pro- 
ceeding down the Red Sea they entered the Indian 
Ocean ; and in three years made the complete cir- 
cuit of the continent, passing through the Pillars 
of Hercules, and up the Mediterranean to Egypt. 
They related that, in the course of this very long 
voyage, they had repeatedly drawn their boats on 
land, sowed grain in a favourable place and season, 
waited till the crop grew and ripened under the 
influence of a tropical heat, then reaped it, and con- 
tinued their progress. They added that, in passing 
the most southern coast of Africa, they were sur- 
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prised by observing the sun on their right hand, — 
a statement which the historian himself rejects as 
fabulous. Such is all the account transmitted to 
us of this extraordinary expedition, which has 
given rise to a learned and voluminous controversy. 
Rennel in his Geography of Herodotus, Vincent in 
his Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, and Gosselin in 
his Geography of the Ancients, have exhausted al- 
most every possible argument; the first in its favour, 
the two latter to prove that it never did or could 
take place. To these last it appears impossible that 
ancient mariners, with their slender resources, creep- 
ing in little row-galleys along the coast, without the 
aid of the compass, and unable to venturi 1 to any 
distance from land, could have performed so im- 
mense a circuit. All antiquity, they observe, con- 
tinued to grope in doubt and darkness respecting 
the form of Africa, which was only fully established 
^several thousand years afterwards by the expedition 
of Gama. On the other side, Major Kennel urges, 
that, immense as this voyage was, it was entirely 
along a coast of which the navigators never required 
to lose sight even for a day ; that their small barks 
were well equipped and better fitted than ours for 
coasting navigation ; and, drawing very little wa- 
ter, could be kept quite close to the land, and 
even nauled ashore whenever an emergency made 
thi^ step indispensable. The statement, that at 
the extremity of Africa they saw the sun on the 
right, that is, to the north of them, — a fact which 
causes Herodotus peremptorily to reject their re- 
port, — affords the strongest confirmation of it to us, 
who know that to the south of the equator this 
-must have really taken place, and that his unbe- 
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lief arose entirely from ignorance of the real figure 
of the earth. 

The other expedition had its origin in the country 
of the Nasamones, whom we have already mention- 
ed as occupying the district southward of Cyrene. 
Five young men of distinction formed themselves 
into an African association, personally to explore 
what was still unknown in the vast interior of this 
continent. They passed first the region inhabited 
by man ; then that tenanted by wild beasts ; lastly, 
they reached the immeasurable sandy waste?. Hav- 
ing laid in a good stock of water and provisions, 
they travelled many days partly in a westerly di- 
rection, and came at length to one of the oases or 
verdant islands which bespangle the Desert. Here 
they saw trees laden with agreeable fruit, and 'had 
begun to pluck, when there suddenly appeared a 
band of little black men, who seized and carried 
them off as captives. They were led along vast 
lakes and marshes to a town situated on a large 
river flowing from west to east, and inhabited by a 
people all of the same size and colour with the 
strangers, and strongly addicted to the arts of ne- 
cromancy. It is not said how or by what route 
they returned ; but, since they supplied this rela- 
tion, they must by some means have rea6l£|j|^home. 
Herodotus concludes this great river to be fire Nile 
flowing from the westward ,* while Major Rennel, 
and more lately M. Ileeren, conceive it to be the 
Niger of Park, and the city to be Timbuctoo ; but 
since the late discoveries of Denham and Clapper! 
ton, it has appeared more probable that the stream 
was the Yeou or river of Bornou. The distance 
from Cyrene thither is not so great ; and nowhere 
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but in the Tchad can we find those mighty lakes 
which make so prominent a figure in the narration. 
On the whole, it must appear truly wonderful that 
these efforts, made at so early an era, should have 
led to discoveries, respecting both the maritime out- 
line and the interior of the continent, which Euro- 
peans could not regain for thousands of years, and 
one of which lias only recently been made. 

The next expedition on record was made under 
less pleasing auspices: Sataspes, a Persian noble- 
man, had been condemned by Xerxes to crucifixion 
on account ofsomecrimeof which he had been guilty; 
but his mother, by earnest entreaty, obtained a com- 
mutation of the sentence into one which she repre- 
sented as still more severe, — that of sailing round 
Africa. Under this heavy necessity, Sataspes coasted 
along the Mediterranean, passed the western poiin of 
the continent, and began a southward course. But he 
who undertook to explore this vast country with no 
interest in the subject, buoyed up by no gay enthu- 
siasm, and urged only by tin* fear of death behind, 
was ill prepared for achieving so mighty an inter- 
prise. Sataspes sailed southward for a considerable 
space ; but when he saw the Atlantic waves beating 
against the dreary shore of the Sahara, that scene of 
frequent and terrible shipwreck, it probably appear- 
ed to him that any ordinary form of deatli was pre- 
ferable to the one which here menaced him. lie re- 
turned and presented himself before Xerxes, giving 
a doleful description of the hardships which hi* had 
encountered, declaring that the ship at last stood 
still of itself, and could by no exertion be made to 
proceed. That proud monarch, refusing to listen 
to such an explanation, ordered the original sentence 
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to be immediately executed. Such appears to have 
Seen the only African voyage undertaken by the 
Persians, to whom the sea was an object of aversion 
and even of superstitious dread. 

Carthage, the greatest maritime and commercial 
state of antiquity, and which considered Africa and 
the Atlantic coast as her peculiar domain, must have 
made several exploratory voyages before she could 
establish those extensive connexions upon which her 
trade was founded. Of all such attempts, however, 
the reeord of one only remains: It consisted of an 
expedition on a very large scale, sent out, about 570 
years before the Christian era, for the joint purposes 
of colonization and discovery, under ail admiral 
named JIanno. lie carried with him, in sixty large 
vessels, emigrants of both sexes to the number of 
thwty thousand. At the distance of two days' sail 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, the Carthagini- 
ans founded the city of Thymioterium, and after- 
’ rds, oil the wooded promontory of Soloeis, erect- 
; : a stately temple to Neptune. They then built 
iu«\essive!y Jpur other cities; after which they 
• ■ante to the great river Lixus, flowing from Libya 
■md tlu i high boundary of the Atlas. Its banks 
were infested by numbers of wild beasts, and in- 
' fluted only by savage Ethiopians, living in caves. 
Oil re pelling every friendly overture. Proceeding 
■ brec days along a desert coast, the navigators reach- 
ed an island, which they named Cerne, situated in 
a recess of the sea, where they established their last 
colony. Sailing onward still for a number of days, 
they saw a large river full of crocodiles and hippo- 
potami, and containing various islands. The inha- 
bitants were timid, and fled at their approach ; but 
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the coast presented some remarkable phenomena. 
During the day dee£ silence reigned ; but as soon 
as the sun set fires blazed on the shore, and the 
shouts of men were mingled with the varied sounds 
of cymbals, trumpets, and other musical instruments. 
This scene, being new to the Carthaginians, struck 
them with a sort of terror ; but, in fact, it must 
have arisen from the custom prevalent over native 
Africa, where the inhabitants rest during the op- 
pressive heat of the day, and spend great part of the 
night in dancing and festivity. On another short? 
they were astonished to see the land all on fire, and 
torrents of flame rushing into the sea, — an appear- 
ance doubtless owing to out? of those conflagrations 
frequently occasioned in such countries by the prac- 
tice of setting fire to the grass at the end of au- 
tumn. Next appeared an island in a bay, where 
they found a most singular race, bearing the human 
form indeed, but covered with shaggy hair, resem- 
bling those satyrs and sylvan deities with which pa- 
gan mythology peopled the woods. These. monsters 
whom they call Gorilla', and who seem evidently to 
have been orang-outangs, ran off on their approach, 
climbed rocks, and threw down stones on their pur- 
suers ; yet three females were caught, and their skins 
carried to Carthage. At length, the coast becoming 
desolate, and no longer affording either provisions or 
water, it was found necessary to return. 

How far this voyage extended, and what propor- 
tion of the African coast it surveyed, has been the 
'subject of long and learned controversy. The only 
two disputants who now appear on the field are Ma- 
jor Rennel and M. Gossclin : the former believes 
that Hanno passed Sierra Leone, and that the island 
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and bay of the Gorillic were Sliorbro* 'Island and 
Sound; while the other terminates the voyage on 
the frontier of Morocco, at the entrance of the river 
Nun. The one supposes a run along the western 
coast of. nearly .‘1000 miles, tin; other one of about 
fSOO ; and yet each theory is supported by profound 
and able arguments.* In such a case who shall de- 
cide? We really have made some attempts to do so, 
without being able to come to a conclusion so clear 
as to justify us in interposing between two such 
mighty champions. But whoever undertakes the 
study of the original works will be gratified by 
finding all the resources of learning, ingenuity, and 
acuteness, exhausted by these two great writers on 
tins curious subject! ■ 

The individual who in that early age made the 
molt resolute and persevering efforts to explore Af- 
rica, was Eudoxus, a native of the city of Cyzieus, 
who lived about 130 years before Christ. Alexan- 
dria was then the centre of naval enterprise, and 
her Grc :»k princes the most zealous patrons of all 
useful undertakings. Eudoxus, happening to visit 
that city, was introduced to Ptolemy Euergetes, 
whom he ably assisted in prosecuting those schemes 
of discovery on which this monarch’s mind appears 
to have been deeply intent. Where so much was 
unknown on every side, it was a subject of grave' 
deliberation in what direction he should first pro- 
ceed; and an expedition to trace the upper course 
and fountain of the Nile was at one time contem- 
plated. But the spirit of adventure was soon turn- 


* M. Heercn has lately attempted to prove that Harmo's voyage 
reached to the mouth of the Gambia, winch is less by nearly a third 
than the course assigned by Major llonnel. 
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ed towards another object by the arrival of a na- 
tive of India, whom one of the king’s vessels had 
saved from shipwreck, and who offered to act as 
pilot in leading Eudoxus to that opulent and cele- 
brated region. The latter performed the voyage to 
India prosperously, and returned laden with wealth. 
Though not quite satisfied with the manner in which 
he was treated by the king, he yet undertook another 
expedition to the same quarter. On emerging from 
the Red Sea, he was driven by a storm upon the east- 
ern coast of Africa, whore he observ ed the land tak- 
ing such a direction as inspired the idea that it might, 
by no vast circuit, lead round to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar. To be the circumnavigator of Africa became 
from that moment the object to which the life of Eu- 
doxus was devoted. On his return to Alexandria, lie 
found that Euergetes was dead, and the new sore- 
reign gave him still greater eause of complaint; so 
that he determined to trust no more to the precarious 
patronage of princes, but to make a general appeal 
to the commercial public. The merchants of Cadiz 
were thought most likely to embrace his views ; and 
on his way thither he passed through Rhodes, Mar- 
seilles, and other great maritime states, calling upon 
all who were animated with the generous spirit of 
enterprise to accompany or to aid him in his under- 
taking. An extraordinary sensation seems to have 
been created in these commercial cities. Eudoxus 
easily assembled round him a considerable band of 
volunteers, and was enabled to equip amply and 
even splendidly tw T o vessels, furnished with medi- 
cal men and artisans of various descriptions, and 
even enlivened by a band of youthful musicians. 
In this array he passed the Straits, and turned his 
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prow, as he imagined, towards India. But his gay 
crew, inspired by himself probably with too flatter- 
ing hopes, seem to have? anticipated only a smooth 
and holiday excursion. When, therefore, they saw 
themselves ranging along an unknown and dreary 
shore, against which beat the waves of the mighty 
Atlantic, they were seized w r ith panic. In vain did 
Eudoxus urge the necessity of standing out to sea, 
as the only mode of successfully navigating his 
large and heavily-loaded ships ; they obstinately 
insisted on his keeping dost* to land. The con- 
sequence was, as he had distinctly foretold, that 
tjie principal vessel was stranded upon one of those 
dangerous sand-hanks which abound on the coast. 
The crew were so fortunate, however, as to con- 
vey ashore not only the cargo hut the timbers, out 
ofVhich Eudoxus, with zeal that nothing could 
damp, contrived to put together another and small- 
er bark, in which be pursued the voyage. He 
*ame then to nations speaking a language which 
his fancy flattered him was the same that he had 
heard on tlie*eastcrn coast of Africa. But at this 
moment, when lit? seemed on the eve of accomplish- 
ing his most sanguine expectations, the shattered 
state of his armament obliged him to return ; retain- 
ing still the fullest confidence that, if tin; means could 
he found of equipping another, all his brilliant hopes 
would be realized. Disgusted, however, with his 
band of timid volunteers, lie overcame liis reluctance 
to royal patronage. He sought the precarious aid 
of Bocchus, king of Mauritania, who received him 
well, and ordered an expedition to be prepared ; but 
Eudoxus was privately warned that this treacherous 
prince, instead of forwarding him on his voyage. 
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intended that his people should land and leave him 
to perish on ail uninhabited island. It does not 
appear what motive the king had for so base a de- 
sign; the Greek, however, with better means of 
judging than we have, believed it and fled. lie 
made his next attempt in Spain, where lie found no 
difficulty in equipping two other vessels, on board 
of which he placed seed-corn and materials for 
building, that, in cast* of necessity, In* might land 
and raise a crop on a fertile little island observed at 
an advanced point of his former voyage. Here, 
very unluckily, Posidonius, Strabo’s informant, 
stops short, and refers to the Spaniards and Cadi- 
tanians for farther information ; but profound si- 
lence reigns on their part, and the world probably 
must remain for over in darkness as to the issue of 
this last expedition. It must not lx* concealed tTiat 
authors of great name, not excepting Strabo himself, 
have* branded Eudoxus as a decided impostor, — a 
reproach which many of tin* most eminent discoverers 
have been destined to boar. This geographer is a most 
merciless critic ; but the authorities to; tin* narrative 
are admitted to lx* good, and his long objections drawn 
from the interna! evidence do not appear at all conclu- 
sive. Antiquity has put sundry fables into the mouth 
of Eudoxus, by which his reputation has severely 
suffered. According to certain works, he pretended 
to have really made the circuit of Africa; to have 
visited some nations that were dumb; others without 
tongues ; and one people who had no mouths, but 
received all their food by the nose. These are the wild 
exaggerations which, in a credulous age, a story un- 
dergoes in passing from one person to another. The 
descriptions of Strabo, collected from the best sources 
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with severe and even malignant scrutiny, contain 
none of those suspicious wonders, nor any event 
which at all exceeds the common course of nature. 

A line of navigation along the eastern coast of 
Africa* is described in a work of later date, written 
apparently after the establishment of the Roman 
power in Egypt. It is termed the Periplus of the 
Erythnean (or Indian) Sea, by an author whose 
name was Arrian ; blit it comprises not so much the 
result of any individual adventure as a general view 
of the commercial voyages regularly made thither 
from Alexandria. After passing Abyssinia, the na- 
vigators sailed along a coast (that of the modern 
Herbera) abounding in a remarkable degree with 
myrrh, frankincense, and other odoriferous plants. 
Thev then reached Cape Aromata (Guardafui), 
winch forms the termination of the Red Sea and the 
entrance into tin* Indian Ocean. The coast of Af- 
rica, in this latitude, afforded ivory in abundance, 
rhinoceros’ horns, and tortoise-shell, the latter of 
which was extremely fine ; and, ill return for these, 
arms, wine, wild corn were the most acceptable com- 
modities. The voyage terminated at a promontory 
and port called Rhapta, — a fact which of itself would 
show the extent of ancient navigation in this di- 
rection, could the learned agree wliere that town 
was situated ; but all the names being changed, and 
no observations of latitude havingbeen made, it is 
difficult to iix the positions with certainty. Rhap- 
ta, according to Gosseliu, was Magadoxo; accord- 
ing to Vossius and Vincent it was at or near Qui- 
loa, a position more than double the distance of the 
first from Cape Guardafui. On this point l)r Vin- 
cent seems clearly in the right. All the names are 
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changed, but the natural features remain the same. 
Now the navigator is in one place represented as 
passing successively the seven mouths of a large 
river at short distances from each other ; and these 
cannot possibly be found any where but in the series 
of estuaries on which Patta and Melinda are built, 
the principal of which is that of the Quillimane, — 
a conclusion which necessarily carries the situation 
of Rhapta southward to Quiloa. Ptolemy, who 
wrote probably a century later, gives the more re- 
mote position of Prasum as a promontory, port, and 
city, to which in his time* navigators were accustom- 
ed to sail. We have no fact to guide us to the loca- 
lity of that town, except that it was two or thrpe 
hundred miles south-east from Rhapta. Gosselin 
makes it Brava ; but this is still short of the mouths 
of the seven rivers which aflbrd the test of this dikin 
of positions. Dr Vincent, again, would have Prasum 
to be Mozambique ; but though the coast runs south- 
east from Quiloa to Cape Delgado, from this last 
point to Mozambique the direction is south, and 
even a little south-west. At or near Cape Delgado, 
therefore, must, it appears, be fixed the boundary 
of ancient navigation along the eastern coast of 
Africa. 
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rilAPTER III. 

Settlements of the Arabs . 

I'heir lnHuom‘ 1 * on this ContiiKMit — .Migration into Central Africa 
— (ilianti—.TtMTiir — Kukii — Wangam — L ! lil — liast«»rn Africa — 
Travels of IIjii Batuta — Description 1»\ Leo A tncunns. 

Twk triumph of the followers of Mohammed, who 
m fifty vears spread their arms and their ereed over 
half* the eastern world, produced an immense change 
i if ‘the social system of Asia, and a still greater in 
that of Africa. Their ascendency at first was by 
no means inauspicious, and portended little of that 
deep darkness and barbarism in which it has since 
involved these two continents. After the first vio- 
lences to whirdi fanaticism prompted the more ardent 
converts, the Saracen sway assumed a milder as- 
pect, and their princes cultivated the arts, and even 
’ " sciences, with a zeal which had expired among 
ihe effeminate and corrupted descendants of the 
Greeks and Romans. Even the remote Mauritania, 
which seemed doomed to be the inheritance of a 
barbarous and nomadic race, was converted into a 
civilized empire; and its capital, Fez, became a 
distinguished school of learning. Their love of im- 
provement reached even the most distant regions. 
They introduced the camel, which, though a native 
of the sandy wastes of Arabia, was equally adapted 
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to the still more immense and awful deserts that 
stretch so wide over Africa. Paths were opened 
through wilds, to penetrate which had hitherto de- 
fied all human efforts. An intercourse hy means 
of caravans was formed with the interior countries, 
to obtain gold and slaves ; and, amid the sanguinary 
disputes which arose among the descendants of the 
prophet, many, whose ill fortune exposed them to 
the enmity of successful rivals, sought refuge on the 
opposite side of the Great Desert. 13 y successive 
migrations, they not only became numerous in Cen- 
tral Africa, but, from superior skill in the art of 
war, rose to be tin 1 ruling power. They founded 
several flourishing kingdoms in that part of the con- 
tinent, which Europeans vainly sought to reach till 
they were recently explored by our enterprising 
countrymen. Of these states Ghana was the most 
flourishing, forming the great market for gold, in 
search of which merchants came from the remotest 
regions. Its sovereign was acknowledged as su- 
preme by all the neighbouring princes ; while bis 
court displayed a splendour, and was adorned with 
objects, hitherto unexampled in Central Africa. 
Among its ornaments were painting, sculpture, ami 
glass windows, which, being before unkmjeten, ex- 
cited the surprise and admiration of the Natives. 
The king, it is said, rode out attended by elephants 
and camelopards, tamed by an art then first intro- 
duced, and since lost. The natives were also daz- 
zled by the display of a mass of solid gold, weighing 
thirty pounds, with which the throne was embel- 
lished. This prince made a great profession of jus- 
tice, going out twice every day, and presenting 
himself to all who wished to offer petition or com- 
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plaint. The vicissitudes of fortune have subverted 
the kingdom of Ghana, and made its territory suc- 
cessively subject to Timbuetoo, Kashna, and Sae- 
katoo; but our late travellers found it, under the 
changed name, or rather orthography, of Kano, still 
extensive and populous, and tin* chief seat Of the 
interior commerce of Africa. 

Tocrur, about twenty- (bur days’ journey north- 
west of Ghana, was a kingdom inferior indeed to the 
other, vet powerful and independent. It carried on 
an extensive traffic with the people of the “ remot- 
est west/' who brought shells (cowries?) and brass, 
lor which they received gold and ornaments. Men- 
tion is made of the fine cotton cloths which still form 
the staple manufacture. Tocrur appears evidently 
to be Sackatoo or Soceatoo, now the capital of an 
entpire which comprehends Ghana and all the neigh- 
bouring countries. Indeed, in an official document 
communicated by Major Denham, we find this call- 
ed the empire of Takror . 

Kuku, to the eastward of Ghana, forms another 
kingdom, on swhose power and extent the Arabian 
writers largely dilate. The sovereign is said to 
have a very numerous train of attendants, and the 
people tojbc uncommonly warlike, though rude in 
their manners and attire. The merchants, how- 
ever, are represented as very richly dressed, and 
accustomed to visit and converse with the governors 
and nobility. This country is manifestly Bomou, 
named from its capital, which bears still the same 
appellation. Twenty days’ journey to the south was 
Kaugha, a city famous for industry and useful arts, 
and the women of which were ski 1 led in the secrets 
of magic. Though the resemblance of name is rather 
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imperfect, this seems to be Denham's Logguu, much 
celebrated by him for its ingenious labours and fine 
manufactures, as well as for the intelligence of its 
females ; and among a rude people wit and witch- 
craft are always imagined to have a close connexion. 

To the south of Ghana lay Wangara, a district 
said to have contained gold, the commodity for 
which African commerce was so much prized. This 
region is described as intersected and overflowed 
during the rainy season by the branches of the Nile 
(of tlie Negroes, or Niger), which impregnate the 
earth with the sand whence this precious metal is 
extracted. As soon as the waters have retired, the 
inhabitants eagerly dig the ground, and every one 
finds more or less, “ according to the gift of God.” 
There seems to he some confusion of ideas about this 
country and its golden products : A district in tin* 
southern part of Soudan is called Oongoroo, or Un- 
gura, but it no longer furnishes gold ; nor is Ghana 
at the present day the market for that valuable 
staple of Central Africa. In the mountainous coun- 
tries to the south-west this metal is t still collected 
abundantly, in the very manner mentioned by the 
Arabian writers. 

The whole range of Alpine territory to the south- 
ward of the regions ifow described was called Lam- 
lam, and presented a continued scene of barbarous 
violence. It was branded as the land of the infi- 
dels, — of a people to whom none of the charities of 
life were due, and against whom the passions of 
cruelty and of avarice might be gratified without 
remorse. Expeditions or slave-hunts were there- 
fore made into these unfortunate countries ; when, 
after a bloody conflict, numerous victims wert 
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seized, carried off, and sold to the merchants of 
Northern Africa, who conveyed them to all parts of 
the eastern world. The same cruel and iniquitous 
traffic is carried on in a similar manner, and with 
unabated activity, at tin' present day. 

Respecting Western Africa, the Arabians do not 
seem to have been very accurately informed. They 
describe the Atlantic asonlv about five hundred miles 
beyond Tocrur, although two thousand would have 
been nearer the truth ; perhaps they mistook the 
great lake Dibbie for the sea. They mention the; 
Island of Ulil, whence were brought great quanti- 
ties of salt, on article in constant demand through- 
out Soudan, nil, though called an island, was 
probably Walet, the great interior market for that 
mineral; but all the features of the country around 
ami I leyond it seem to have been confusedly blended 
together by the Mohammedan authors. 

At tin* time when tin* Arabian geographers flour- 
ished, tin* Christian religion was professed, not only 
in Abyssinia, but even in Nubia, to its northern fron- 
iier at Syene* The bigotry and dislike produced by 
hostile creeds not only deprived these writers of the 
means of information, but led them to view with 
contempt every thing relating to countries account- 
ed infidel. Their notices, therefore, of the regions 
in the Upper Nile, and along the western shores of 
tlu* Red Sea, are exceedingly meagre. It was other- 
wise, indeed, with the eastern coast of Africa on 
the Indian Ocean : The people of Southern Arabia, 
who were then actively employed in commerce and 
navigation, had not only explored, but formed es- 
tablishments at Mombaza, Melin ia, Mozambique, 
and at all the leading points oil that coast ; which 
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were still found in their possession by the early Por- 
tuguese navi {tutors. 

For this general view of Contra] Africa in the 
twelfth century we are indebted to Edrisi, Abul- 
feda, Ibn-al-Vardi, and other writers, who do not 
however pretend to have visited the regions which 
they describe. Arabic literature has, notwithstand- 
ing, been also enriched by the productions of some 
eminent travellers: Wahab and Abuzaid, in tin* 
ninth century, penetrat<*d into China, and commu- 
nicated to the western world the first distinct idea 
of that remarkable empire and people. Their career, 
however, was far surpassed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by Ibn Batata, a learned Mohammedan, who 
traversed the continents of Asia and Africa from the 
Eastern Ocean to the banks of the Niger. For a know- 
ledge of bis narrative the English public have Just 
been indebted to the learned labours of Professor Lee 
of Cambridge, as a member of the Society for Orien- 
tal Translation. Unfortunately lie could only procure 
the work in a very abridged form, which renders it 
more an object of curiosity than fitted 4o convey full 
information of the state? of the world at that early 
period. 

It was from Fez that Ibn Batuta commenced his 
peregrination througlf Interior Africa. lie went first 
to Segilmissa, which lie describes as a handsome 
towm, situated in a territory abounding w r ith date- 
trees. Having joined a caravan, lie came, after a 
journey of twenty-five days, to Tbargari, which some 
manuscripts make Tagaza, evidently the Tegazza of 
Leo, supposed by Major Kennel to be the modern 
Tishcctj containing the mine whence Timbuctoo is 
cliieity supplied with salt. To our traveller the 
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place appeared to contain no object desirable or 
agreeable: there was nothing but salt; the houses 
were built with slabs of that mineral, and roofed 
with the hides of camels. It even appeared to him 
that Nature had lodged this commodity in regular 
tables in the mine, fitted for being conveyed to a 
distance; but he probably overlooked an artificial 
process by which it is usually brought into this form. 
From Thargari he went in twenty days to Tashila, 
three days beyond which commenced a desert of the 
most dreary aspect, where there was neither water, 
beast, nor bird, — “nothing but sand and hills of 
sand.” In ten days lie nine to Abu Latin, a large 
commercial town, crowded with merchants from va- 
rious quarters of the continent. The manners of the 
people, as is indeed too common in the scenes of in- 
land traffic throughout Africa, appeared to him very 
licentious, and wholly destitute of that decorum 
which usually marks a Mussulman residence. The 
women maintained a greater share of respectability 
than the other sex ; yet this did not prevent their 
hiring themselves as temporary wives to those whom 
the pursuits of trade induced to visit Abu Latin. 
Professor Lee has not hazarded a conjecture w hat 
place this is ; but on finding it in one manuscript 
called Ayulatin, and in another Ewelatin, we think 
there is no doubt of its being Walet, which lay di- 
rectly in the route of our traveller, and is the only 
great city in that quarter of Africa. 

From Abu Latin the adventurer proceeded in 
twenty-four days to Mali, then the most flourishing 
country and city in that part of the continent. This 
Mali is evidently the Melli of Leo, who described it 
as situated on a river to the south of Timbuetoo ; . 
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but it is not easy to identify it with any modern 
position. Our traveller makes heavy complaints of 
the cold reception and narrow bounty of an African 
potentate in this distort: Waiting upon his majesty, 
he was informed that a present was on its way to him, 
and feasted his imagination on the idea of some rich 
dress or golden ornament ; instead of which, the whole 
consisted of a crust of bread, a dried fish, and sour 
milk. He had the boldness to remonstrate with the 
king about this beggarly donation, declaring, that, 
in course of travelling over the whole world, he had 
never received the like; and his majesty, instead of 
being incensed, began to extend to him sonic measure 
of bounty. Ibn Batut a, however, was disgusted by 
the abject homage paid to this monarch, as it still 
is to the native princes of Africa; tin* courtiers, as 
they approached, casting dust on their heads, throw- 
ing themselves prostrate and grovelling on tin* earth, 
— a degradation which he had never witnessed in 
the most despotic courts of the East. Yet justice 
is admitted to have been most strictly administered, 
and property perfectly secure ; as ^ proof of which, 
merchants from the most distant country, who died 
at Mali, were as assured of leaving their inheritance 
to their posterity as if it had been deposited at home. 
The traveller was astonished by the immense hulk 
of the trees of this region, in the hollow trunk of one 
of which he observed a weaver plying his trade. 

Ibn Batuta oil this part of his journey saw the 
Niger ; and the view necessarily led to a conclusion 
opposite to that hitherto entertained by his country- 
men, who considered it as flowing westward to the 
ocean. Destitute of all opportunity of complete ob- 
servation, he fell into the opposite error, since pre- 
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valent in Northern Africa, and identified it with the 
Nile. He supposed it to flow r by Timbuetoo, Ka- 
kaw (Kuku?), Yuwi (seemingly the Yeou), and 
then by Nubia to Egypt. 

From Mali our traveller turned northward to 
Timbuetoo. This city was then subject to the for- 
mer, governed by a negro viceroy, and far from 
possessing tin* celebrity and importance which it 
lias since attained. The town was chiefly peopled 
by merchants from Latham ; but what particular 
country that was, it appears now impossible to de- 
termine. II e next proceeded eastward by Kakaw, 
Bardama, and Nakda, where lie seems to have been 
near Nubia, but gives no farther details till he again 
arrived at Fez. 

Abort two centuries after I lm Batata, a very 
t’uP, description of Africa was furnished by a geogra- 
pher named Leo, who was even honoured w ith the 
surname of African us. lie was a native of Gra- 
nada; but, after the capture of that city by Fer- 
dinand, repaired to Fez, and in that once eminent 
school acquired a know ledge of Arabic learning and 
of the African continent. IIe.>afterwards travelled 
through a great part of the interior, and, having 
repaired to Borne, wrote his description of Africa 
under the auspices of Leo X. • It appears that, since 
the time of Edrisi, one of those revolutions to which 
barbarous states are liable liad greatly changed the 
aspect of these countries. Timbuetoo, which at the 
former period either did not exist, or was not thought 
worthy of mention, had now risen to be the most 
powerful of the interior kingdoms, and the great 
centre of commerce and wealth. Ghana, once pos- 
sessed of imperial greatness, had already changed 
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its name to Kano, and was ranked as tributary to 
Timlmctoo. Bornou appears under its present ap- 
pellation ; and several kingdoms which have since 
held a conspicuous place are mentioned for the first 
time; — Casena or Cassina (Kashna), Zegzeg, Zan- 
fara, and Guber. (iago, represented as being four 
hundred miles south-east of Timlmctoo, is evidently 
Eyeo, lately visited by Clapperton. Grliim^a or 
Gheneoa, described as a city of great commerce and 
splendour, has been supposed to be Ghana ; but we 
think it is evidently Jenne, which Park fouud to be 
the largest and most flourishing city of Bamharra. 
At Tiinbucloo many merchants were extremely 
opulent, and two of them had obtained princesses in 
marriage. Literature was cultivated with ardour, and 
manuscripts bore a higher price than any other com- 
modity. Izchia, the king, who had subdued all the 
neighbouring countries, maintained an army of 3000 
horse, and a numerous infantry, partly armed with 
poisoned arrows. Gold, for which Timlmctoo had 
now become the chief mart, was lavishly employed 
in the embellishment of his court ant) person. He 
displayed solid masses, larger even than the one at 
Ghana, and some of his ornaments weighed 1300 
ounces. The royal palace and several mosques were 
handsomely built of i.lone ; hut the ordinary habi- 
tations, as in all Central Africa, were merely bell- 
shaped huts, the materials of which were stakes, 
clay, and reeds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Portuguese Discoveries . 


Hist* of tlu* Spirit of Discovery — Voyages along* tlu* Western Coast 
— The Senegal — Prince Beinoy — Discovery of the Congo — Nu- 
merous Missionaries sent out — Superstitions of the Natives. 


Europe for ten centuries, during the decline of the 
B An jail empire, the irruption of the barbarous na- 
tions, and the operation of the rude systems of feudal 
poP! ty, remained sunk in profound apathy respecting 
all objects relating to science, discovery, and distant 
commerce. The splendour of the Crescent for a short 
interval outshone whatever was brightest in the 
Christian world ; and the courts of .Bagdad, of Fez, 
and of Cordovjfe were more refined and more enlight- 
ened than those of London and Paris. At a some- 
what early period, it is true, the lianse Towns and 
the Italian republics began to cultivate manufactures 
and commerce, and to lay the -foundation of a still 
higher prosperity ; but they carried on chiefly an in- 
land or coasting trade. The naval efforts, even of 
Venice and Genoa, had no farther aim than to bring 
from Alexandria and the shorn of the Black Sea the 
commodities of India, which had been conveyed 
thither chiefly by caravans over land. Satisfied with 
the wealth and power to which they had been raised 
by this local and limited commerce, these celebrated 
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republics made no attempt to open a more extended 
path over the ocean. Their pilot#* indeed, guided 
most of the vessels engaged in the early voyages of 
discovery ; Imt they were (employed, and the means 
furnished, by the great monarclis whose ports were 
situated upon the shores of the Atlantic. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, the human 
mind began to make a grand movement in every di- 
rection ; in religion, science, freedom, and industry. 
It eagerly sought, not only to break loose from that 
thraldom in which it had been bound for so many 
ages, but to rival and even surpass all that had been 
achieved during the most brilliant eras of antiquity. 
These high aims were peculiarly directed to the de- 
partment of maritime discovery. The invention of 
the compass, the skill of the Venetian and Genoese 
pilots, and the knowledge transmitted from foftacr 
times, inspired mankind with the hope of being able 
to pass the ancient barriers, and to throw light upon 
regions hitherto unknown. A power of compara- 
tively small resources started first in this career, and 
took the lead, for a certain time, of all the European 
states. Portugal, during the reign of its kings, John 
and Emanuel, stood pre-eminent in enterprise and 
intelligence. Prince Henry in particular, a younger 
son of John I., devoted all his thoughts and his 
whole life to the promotion of naval undertakings. 
No idea, however, was yet entertained of the new 
worlds afterwards discovered by the daring spirit of 
Columbus. The local position of Portugal, its wars 
and expeditions against Morocco, led to the idea that 
the western border of Africa was the best field for 
discovery. The information respecting this coast 
was still very limited ; so that the passage of Cape 
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Bojador, by Gilianez, In 1433, caused a surprise and 
admiration hkfcO&t $qual to what were afterwards ex- 
cited by the discovery 6f America. A rapid progress 
was then made aldhg the shore of the Sahara, and 
the Portuguese navigators were not long in reach- 
ing the fertile regions watered by the Senegal and 
the Gambia. 

- The early part of this progress was dreary in the 
extreme : The mariners saw only naked rocks and 
burning sands, stretching immeasurably into the in- 
terior, and affording no encouragement to any project 
of settlement Beyond Cape Blanco, however, Nimo 
Tristan, in 1443, discovered the Island of Arguin ; 
and, notwithstanding the disaster of Gonzalo da Cin- 
tra, who, in 1445, was killed by a party of Moors, 
the Portuguese* made it for some time their principal 
establ ishment. The country was far from presenting 
a brilliant aspect, though visited by caravans of the 
“ Brabariis and Luddains” (the people of Bam- 
barra and Ludamar), who gave a very favourable 
report of the interior regions. Besides the expected 
accession to the power and splendour of the mo- 
narchy, the Portuguese cherished another object 
still more fondly : They hoped to open an inter- 
course with a prince, of whom they had heard much 
under the mysterious appellation of Prester John. 
This singular name seems to have been first intro- 
duced by travellers from Eastern Asia, where it 
had been applied to some Nestorian bishop, who 
held there a species of sovereignty ; and when ru- 
mours arrived of the Christian King of Abyssinia, 
he was concluded to be the real Prester John. His 
dominions being reported to stretch far inland, and 
the breadth of the African continent being very im- 
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perfectly understood, the conclusion was formed that 
a mission from the western coast might easily reach 
his capital. What were the precise expectations 
from an intercourse with this personage does not 
fully appear ; but it seems to have been thoroughly 
rooted in the minds of the Portuguese, that they 
would be raised to a matchless height of glory and 
felicity, if they could by any means arrive at his 
court. The principal instruction given to all officers 
employed in African service was, that, in every 
quarter and by every means, they should endeavour 
to effect this grand discovery. They accordingly 
never failed to put the question to all the wander- 
ers of the Desert, and to every caravan that came 
from the interior, — but in vain, the name had never 
been heard. The Portuguese then besought the 
natives, at all events, into whatever region they 
might travel, studiously to inquire if Prester John 
was there, or if any one knew where he was to lx* 
found ; and, on the promise of a splendid reward in 
case of success, this was readily undertaken. 

In 1446, Diniz Fernandez discovered Cape Verd, 
and in the following year Lancelot entered the Sene- 
gal. The Portuguese found in this neighbourhood 
fertile and populous regions, that promised to re- 
ward their exert ions'much more effectually than tin* 
visionary name after which they had so eagerly in- 
quired. A circumstance occurred also, most conve- 
nient for monarchs who contemplate an extension 
of dominion: Bemoy, a prince of the Jaloff nation, 
came to Arguin, complaining that he had been dri- 
ven from the throne, and entreating the aid of the 
Portuguese in the recovery of his crown, which lie 
v wa£wMfl& to wear as their ally, and even as their 
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vassal. He was received with open arms, and 
conveyed to Lisbon, where he experienced a bril- 
liant reception, his visit being celebrated by all the 
festal exhibitions peculiar to that age, — -bull-fights, 
puppet-shows, and even feats of dogs. On this 
occasion Beinoy made a display of the agility of his 
native attendants, who, on foot, kept pace with the 
swiftest horses, mounting and alighting from these 
animals at full gallop. After being instructed in 
the Christian religion, he was baptized, and did 
homage to the King and to the Pope for the crown 
which was to bo placed on his head ; for this pur- 
pose a powerful armament, under the command of 
Pj'ro Vaz d'Acunha, was sent out with him to the 
banks of the Senegal. 

# T he conclusion of this adventure was extremely 
tragical : A quarrel having arisen between Bemoy 
and the? commander, the latter stabbed the prince 
on board of his vessel. Whether this violent deed 
was prompted by the heat of passion, or by well- 
grounded suspicions of the prince's fidelity, was 
never fully iftvestigated ; hut the king learned the 
event with deep regret, and, in consequence, gave 
up his design of building a fort on the Senegal. 
He made, however, no pause? in his indefatigable 
efforts to trace the abode of Prester J olm. Ambassa- 
dors were sent into the interior, and, according to 
He Barros, even as far as Timbuctoo. All endeavours 
were vain as to the primary object ; but the Por- 
tuguese thereby gained a more complete knowledge 
of this part of Interior Africa than was afterwards 
attained in Europe till a very recent period. Most 
of this intelligence, however, has either perished, or 
still remains locked up in the archives of the Lusi- 
tanian monarchy. 
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The Portuguese continued to prosecute African 
discovery till, in 1471, they reached the Gold Coast, 
when, dazzled by the importance and splendour of 
the commodity, the commerce of which gave name 
to that region, they built Elmina (the mine), mak- 
ing it the capital of their possessions in this conti- 
nent. Pushing onward to Benin, they received a 
curious account of an embassy said to be sent, at the 
accession of every new prince, to the court of a 
sovereign called Ogane, residing seven or eight hun- 
dred miles in the interior. When the ambassadors 
were introduced, a silk curtain shrouded the mo- 
narch from their view, till the moment of their de- 
parture, when the royal foot was graciously put 
forth from under the vail, and " reverence done to 
it as to a holy thing.” This statement greatly ex- 
cited the curiosity of the Portuguese, to whom it 
appeared that this mysterious potentate was more 
likely than any they had yet heard of to be Prester 
John. Who this Ogane really was has been a sub- 
ject of much doubt and discussion. 

The Portuguese had for some time been desirous 
to frame a title to this extensive coast, part of which 
they had now discovered. They appealed chiefly to 
the religion, or rather to the superstition, of the age. 
The maxim had been "early established, that what- 
ever country should be conquered from infidel na- 
tions was to be held the property of the victors. This 
claim was rendered available by a grant obtained 
from the Pope, assigning to them in full dominion 
all lands which should be discovered beyond Cape 
Bojador, and in their farther progress eastward. 
Hence, after the establishment at Elmina, the king 
no longer hesitated to assume the pompous title of 
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that, instead of the wooden cross hitherto erected in 
token of conquest, they should raise pillars of stone 
double the height of a man, with suitable inscrip- 
tions, surmounted by crucifixes inlaid with lead. In 
1484, Diego Cam sailed from Elmina in quest of new 
shores on which ibis emblem of Portuguese domi- 
nion might be planted. After passing Cape St Ca- 
therine, he found himself involved in a very strong 
current setting out from the land, which was still 
distant ; though the water, when tasted, was found 
to be fresh. It was conjectured, therefore, that he 
was near the mouth of a great river, which proved 
to be the fact. It has since been celebrated under 
the name of the Zaire or Congo. Diego, on reaching 
t$jts southern bank, erected his first pillar, — an event 
considered so memorable, that the stream itself has 
often, by Portuguese writers, been termed the “ Ri- 
ver of the Pillar.” He ascended its borders, opened 
an intercourse with the natives, and inquired after 
the residence of their sovereign. They pointed to a 
place at a considerable distance in the interior, and 
undertook to guide thither a mission, which they 
pledged themselves, within a stipulated period, to 
lead buck in safety. As the natives meantime passed 
and repassed on the most intimate footing, Diego 
took advantage of a moment when several of the 
principal persons were on board his ship, weighed 
anchor, and stood out to sea. He soothed the alarm 
visible in the countenances of their countrymen on 
shore, by signs, intimating that this step was taken 
solely to gratify the anxious desire of his sovereign to 
see and converse with these African chiefs ; that in 
fifteen moons they should certainly be brought back, 
and that meanwhile a number of his people should 
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be left as hostages. Diego then sailed to Lisbon, 
where he introduced with triumph these living tro- 
phies of his discovery. The king was much pleas- 
ed, and held many conversations with the Congo 
princes, whom In* loaded with honours, and caused 
to be conveyed hack at the appointed period to the 
shores of the Zaire. On Diego's arrival at that 
river, it was highly gratifying to see, waiting on 
the hank, the part of his crew whom he had left as 
pledges, and respecting whom he had felt some 
anxiety. lie was invited to court, where the king 
not only received him with kindness, but agreed to 
embrace Christianity, and to send several of liis 
nobles to Europe, to be instructed in its principles. 
They sailed accordingly, and this new arrival of, 
Congo chiefs of the first rank gave fresh satisfaction 
at Lisbon. They remained two years, experiencing 
the very best treatment ; and on being considered ripe 
for baptism, the king stood godfather to the principal 
envoy, and his chief courtiers to others; on which 
occasion the Africans received the names of the per- 
sons by whom they had been thus honoured. 

In 1490, a new armament, guided by Uuy do 
Sousa, conveyed hack the Congo nobles to their na- 
tive country. The Portuguese, on their arrival, were 
received by the king in full pomp. The native troops 
approached in three lines, making so prodigious a 
noise with horns, kettledrums, and other institau 
ments, and raising shouts so tremendous, as to sur* 
pass all that the Europeans had ever witnessed in^ 
Catholic processions and invocations to the saints. 
The king himself was seated in the midst of a large 
park, upon an ivory chair raised on a platform. He 
was dressed in rich and glossy skins of wild beasts. 
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a bracelet of brass hanging from his loft arm, a 
horse's tail from his shoulder, and on his head a 
linnet of fine cloth woven from the palm-tree. Ho 
gave full permission to erect a church ; and, when 
murmurs were heard from a few of his attendants, 
lie instantly offered to put them to death on the spot; 
but the Portuguese laudably dissuaded him from 
so violent a step. He himself and all his nobles were 
baptized ; and free scope was allowed to the exer- 
tions of the Catholic missionaries. These church- 
men seem to have been really animated with a very 
devoted and persevering zeal ; but they had, unfortu- 
nately, conceived an incorrect idea of what they came 
to teach, and, instead of inculcating the pure doc- 
n/ines and precepts of Christianity, merely amused 
tiie people with empty and childish exhibitions. 
Tfie presentation of beads, Agin Dei, images of tile 
Aladona and saints ; the splendid processions ; the 
jich furniture and solemn ceremonies of the church, 
—dazzled the eyes of the savage natives, and made 
them view Christianity only as a gay and pom- 
pous pageant* in which it would be an amusement 
to join. The sacrament of baptism, to which the 
Catholics attach 3uch pre-eminent importance, was 
chiefly recommended by a part of the ritual that 
consisted in putting into the mouth a certain quan- 
tity of salt, which in Congo is an extremely rare 
and valued commodity ; and the missionaries were 
a little disconcerted to And that the very form 
by which the natives expressed baptism was <{ to 
eat salt." Thus an immense body of the people 
were very speedily baptized and called Christians, 
but without any idea of the duties and obligations 
which that sacred name imposes. There was, how- 
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ever, one point which the missionaries soon began 
very conscientiously, and perhaps in rather too hasty 
and peremptory a manner, to enforce : Appalled by 
the host of wives that surrounded every African 
prince or chief, fulfilling for him all state and do- 
mestic services, and whom it had been his constant 
study and pride to multiply, the missionaries ex- 
horted their converts to select one, and to make a 
sweeping dismissal of the rest. This was considered 
an unwarrantable inroad on one of the most vene- 
rated institutions of the realm of Congo. To the 
aged monarch the privation appeared so intolerable 
that he thereupon renounced his Christian profession, 
and plunged again into the abyss of pagan supersti- 
tion. Happily, Alphonso, the youthful heir-appa- 
rent, saw nothing so dreadful in the sacrifice ; he 
cheerfully submitted to it, and, braving his father’s 
displeasure, remained attached to the Portuguese. 
The old king dying soon after, the zealous convert 
became entitled to reign ; hut his brother, Panso 
Aquitimo, supported by the nobles and almost the 
whole nation, raised the standard of revolt in sup- 
port of polygamy and paganism. A civil war en- 
sued, in which the prince had little more than a 
handful of Portuguese to oppose to the innumerable 
host of his rebel countrymen ; however, in conse- 
quence, as his adherents believed, of the apparition 
in the clouds, at one time of St James, and at 
another of the Virgin Mary, he always came off 
victorious. Doubtless the better arms and discipline 
of the Portuguese rendered them superior in the 
field to the tumultuary host of their rude assailants. 

Alphonso being thus firmly seated on his throne, 
Ifie missionaries for a time secured a safe and com- 
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fortable establishment in Congo. Being re-enforced 
by successive bodies of their brethren, they spread 
over the neighbouring countries, Sundi, Pango, Con- 
eobella, Maopongo, many tracts of which were rich 
and populous, though the state of society was often 
extremely rude. Every where their career was 
nearly similar : the people gave* them the most cor- 
dial reception, flocked in crowds to witness and to 
share in the pomp of their ceremonies, accepted with 
thankfulness their sacred gifts, and received by 
thousands the rite of baptism. They were not, 
however, on this account, prepared to renounce their 
ancient habits and superstitions. The inquisition, 
which was speedily instituted into their domestic 
estrangements, caused a sudden revulsion ; and the 
missionaries thenceforth maintained only a preca- 
rious and even a peri lous position. They were much 
reproached, it appears, for the rough and violent 
methods employed to effect their pious purposes; 
and though they treat the accusation as most unjust, 
some of the proceedings, of which they boast with 
the greatest satisfaction, tend not a little to counte- 
nance the charge. When, for example, they could 
not persuade the people to renounce their supersti- 
tions, they used a large staff, with which they 
threw down their idols and beat them in pieces: 
they even sometimes stole secretly into the tem- 
ples and set them on fire. A missionary at Mao- 
pongo, having met one of the queens, and finding 
her mind inaccessible to all his instructions, deter- 
mined to use sharper remedies, and, seizing a whip, 
began to apply it to her majesty’s person. The ef- 
fect he describes as most auspicious ; every succes- 
sive blow opened her eyes more and more to the 
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truth, and she at length declared herself wholly un- 
able to resist such forcible arguments in favour of 
the Catholic doctrine. She hastened to the king, 
however, with loud complaints respecting this mode 
of spiritual illumination, and the missionaries thence- 
forth lost all favour both with that prince and the 
ladies of his court, being allowed to remain solely 
through dread of the Portuguese. In only one other 
instance were they permitted to employ this mode 
of conversion: The smith, in consequence of the 
skill, strange in the eyes of a rude people, with 
which he manufactured various arms and imple- 
ments, was supposed to possess a measure of super- 
human power; and he had thus been encouraged 
to advance pretensions to the character of a divinity 
which were very generally admitted. The missyui- 
aries appealed to the king respecting this impious as- 
sumption ; and that prince, conceiving it to interfere 
with the respect due to himself, agreed to deliver into 
their hands tlie unfortunate smith, to lie converted 
into a mortal in any manner they might judge effi- 
cacious. After a short and unsuccessful argument, 
they had recourse to the above potent instrument of 
conversion ; yet Vulcan, deserted in this extremity 
by all his votaries, made still a firm stand for his 
celestial dignity, tilftlie blood began to stream from 
his back and shoulders, when he finally yielded, and 
renounced all pretensions to a divine origin. 

Farther acquaintance discovered other irregulari- 
ties among the natives, against which a painful 
struggle was to be maintained. Before marriage 
the two parties lived together for some time, and 
made trial of each other's tempers and inclinations 
before forming the final engagement. To this sys- 
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tem of probation the people were most obstinately 
attached, and the missionaries in vain denounced 
it, calling upon them at once either to marry or to 
separate. The young ladies were always the most 
anxious to have the full benefit of this experiment- 
al process ; and the mothers, on being referred to, 
refused to incur responsibility, and expose them- 
selves to tin* reproaches of their daughters, by urg- 
ing them to an abridgment of the trial, of which 
they might afterwards repent. Tin* missionaries 
ein to have been most diligent in the task, as they 
rail it, of “ reducing strayed souls to matrimony." 
Father Benedict succeeded with no fewer than six 
hundred : but lie found it such “ laborious work," 
ithat he fell sick and died. Another subject of deep 
?Wet respected the many superstitious practices 
si ill prevalent, even among those who exhibited 
onte sort of Christian profession : Sometimes the 
t hiidren brought for baptism were bound with ma- 
gic cords, to which the mothers, as an additional 
security front evil, had fastened beads, relics, and 
figures of the* Agnus Dei. The chiefs, in like man- 
ner, while they gladly availed themselves of the pro- 
tection promised front the wearing of crucifixes and 
images of the Virgin, were unprepared to part with 
the enchanted rings and other pagan amulets with 
which they had been accustomed to form a pano- 
ply around their persons. In ease of dangerous 
illness, sorcery had been always contemplated as 
the main or sole remedy, and those who rejected 
its use were reproached as rather allowing their sick 
relations to die titan incur the expense of a conjurer. 
But tlu 1 most general and pernicious application of 
magic was made in judicial proceedings: When a 
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charge was advanced against any individual, no one 
ever thought of inquiring into the facts, or of col- 
lecting evidence, — every ease was decided hy pre- 
ternatural tests. The magicians prepared a beve- 
rage, which produced on the guilty person, according 
to the measure of his iniquity, spasm, fainting, or 
death, but left the innocent quite fret* from harm . 
It seems a sound conclusion of the missionaries, that 
the draught was modified according to the good or 
ill will of the magicians, or the liberality of the sup- 
posed culprit. This trial, called the bolttngo , was 
indeed renounced by the king, but only to substitute 
another, in which the accused was made to bend 
over a large.basin of water, when, if he fell in, it 
was concluded that lie was guilty. At other time r 
a bar of redliot iron was passed along the leg, or 
the arm was thrust into scalding water; and, if 
the natural effects followed, the person’s head was 
immediately struck off. Snail-shells, applied to the 
temples, if they stuck, inferred guilt. When a dis- 
pute arose between man and man, the plan was to 
place shells on the head of both, and* make them 
stoop, when he from off whose head the shell first 
dropped had a verdict found against him. While 
we wonder at the deplorable ignorance on which 
these practices were founded, we must not forget that 
the “ judgments of God,” as they were termed, 
employed by our ancestors during the middle ages, 
were founded on the same unenlightened views, and 
were in some cases absolutely identical. 

Other powers of still higher name held sway over 
the deluded minds of the people of Congo : Some 
ladies of rank went about beating a drum, with 
dishevelled hair, and pretending to work magical 
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cures. There was also a race of mighty conjurers, 
called Seingilli, who had the power of giving and 
withdrawing rain at pleasure ; and they had a king 
called Ganja Chitorno, or God of the Earth, to 
whom its first fruits won* regularly offered. This 
person never died ; but when tired of his sway on 
earth, ho nominated a successor, and killed himself, 
— a step, doubtless, prompted by the zeal of his fol- 
lowers, when they saw any danger of his reputation 
for immortality being compromised. This class ar- 
gued strongly in favour of their vocation, as not only 
useful, but absolutely essential, since without it the 
earth would lx* deprived of those influences by which 
alone it was enabled to minister to the wants of 
Vian. The people accordingly viewed with the 
(ltypest alarm any idea of giving offence to beings 
whose wratli might be displayed in devoting the 
land to utter sterility. 

We do not possess any record of the period or the 
manner in which the Portuguese and their mission- 
aries were expelled from Congo ; but Captain Tuc- 
key's late expedition did not find on the banks of 
the Zaire any trace or even recollection of either. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Early English Discoveries. 

Decline of Portuguese Maritime Power — Company formed in Eng- 
land to explore the Gambia — Richard Thompson — His Death--. 
Jobson's Voyage up the Gambia — Manners of the Nali\o Afri- 
cans — Vermuyden — Stibbs. 


The Portuguese, while they bore away the palm of 
maritime enterprise from all other nations, conM- 
dered Africa especially as a region which they had 
won for themselves, and had covered with trophies 
of discovery and victory. Hut, after being subject- 
ed to the cruel and degrading yoke of Philip II. of 
Spain, they lost all their spirit and energy. Under 
the same influence they became involve d in hostility 
with the Dutch, who had risen to the first rank as a 
naval people, and whose squadrons successively strip- 
ped them of their most important possessions in this 
continent as well as in the East Indies. In 1()37< 
Elmina itself, their capital, fell into the hands of 
these bold and successful rivals ; and at present the 
boasted lords and rulers of Guinea have not an acre 
left of their extensive dominions along the whole 
western coast: they retain only the Madeiras, Ca- 
naries, and other islands, which certainly are not 
destitute of beauty, and even of some degree of poli- 
tical* and commercial value. 
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The Dutch did not remain long undisputed mas- 
ters of the seas. The glorious and splendid results 
which had arisen from the discovery of the East 
and West Indies, caused the ocean to he generally 
viewed as tin* grand theatre where wealth and 
glory were to be gained. The French and English 
nations, whose turn it was to take the lead in 
European affairs, pressed eagerly forward in this 
career, endeavouring at once to surpass their pre- 
decessors and each other. Many African settle- 
ments were formed with the view of securing a sup- 
ply of slaves for their West India possessions. But 
a more distant, more innocent, and more brilliant, 
object also attracted their attention. Flattering re- 
ports had reached Europe of the magnitude of the 
&id trade carried on at Timbuetoo and along the 
Niger. Letters were even received from Morocco, re- 
presenting its treasures as surpassing those of Mexico 
and Peru. On that side*, indeed, the immense De- 
sert and its barbarous inhabitants rendered these 
central regions almost inaccessible ; — but there was 
another chary icl which appeared to open the fairest 
and most tempting prospects. According to all the 
geographical systems of that age, tile great river Ni- 
ger, flowing through the interior of the continent, 
and by whose alluvion its plains were covered with 
gold, was understood to empty itself into the At- 
lantic either by the Senegal or Gambia, or, as was 
more commonly supposed, by both these rivers, ima- 
gined to be branches proceeding from the great 
stream. By ascending either the Senegal or Gam- 
bia, it therefore seemed possible to reach Timbuetoo 
and the country of gold ; and this became a favour- 
ite object with several European nations. 
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In lGIBj a company was formed in England for 
the purpose of exploring the Gambia. They sent 
out that same year Ki chard Thompson, a person 
of spirit and enterprise, in charge of the Catherine 
of 120 tons, with a cargo worth nearly two thousand 
pounds sterling. In the month of December he en- 
tered the river ; and proceeding as high as Kassan, 
a fortified town, when* he left most of his crew, he 
pushed on in boats. The Portuguese, who were 
still numerous in that district, and retained all their 
lofty claims, were seized with hitter jealousy at this 
expedition made by a foreign and rival power. Led 
on by Hector Nunez, they furiously attacked the 
party left at Kassan, and succeeded in making a 
general massacre of tin* English. Thompson, on 
learning these dreadful tidings, although unable /Vo 
make any effort to avenge the slaughter of his coifn- 
trymen, still maintained his station on the river,* 
and sent home encouraging accounts of the general 
prospects of the undertaking. The Company lis- 
tened to his statement, and despatched another vessel, 
which unfortunately arrived at an improper season , 
and lost most of the crew by sickness. Even yet 
they were not dismayed ; but, retaining their ardour 
unabated, fitted out a third and larger expedition, 
consisting of the Sion of 200 tons, and the St John 
of 50, and gave the command to Richard Jobson, 
to whom we are indebted for the first satisfactory 
account of the great river-districts of Western Africa. 

Jobson entered the Gambia in November 1020 ; 
but what was his dismay oil receiving the tidings 
that Thompson had perished by the hands of his 
own men ! Mutiny was then a frequent occurrence 
on these hard and distant services; hut how it arose 
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ill this case, or who was to blame, was never duly 
investigated. The crew an* said to have boon una- 
nimous in representing tho oonduot of their leader as 
oppressive and intolerable ; but, in regard to a man 
of undoubted spirit and enterprise, and who foil 
the first of so many victims in the cause of Afri- 
can discovery, we should not receive too readily the 
report of those who had so deep an interest in paint- 
ing his eharaeter in the darkest colours. 

Jobson, notwithstanding tlie sho<*k caused by this 
intelligence, did not suffer himself to lx* discouraged, 
but, pushing briskly up the river, soon arrived at 
Kassan. The Port ugliest* inhabitants in general 
had fled before his arrival, whilst the few who re- 
mained, professed in respect to Hector Xunezand the 
nVjssacre committed by him, an ignorance, and even 
a horror, for which ho gave them very little credit. 
He had reason, on the contrary, to believe that they 
wore forming a scheme of attack, and even urging 
the natives to rise against the English ; and such 
was the dread of their machinations that scarcely 
any one couhl be prevailed on to act as bis pilot. 
Notwithstanding these suspicions and alarms, he 
still pursued his course; but after passing the falls 
of Barraconda be found himself involved in great 
difficulties : The ascent was to be made against a 
rapid current; the frequency of bidden rocks made 
it dangerous to sail in the night; and they often 
struck upon sand-banks and shallows, when it was 
necessary for the crew to strip and go into the water, 
in order to push the boat over these obstacles. They 
were once obliged to carry it a mile and a half, till 
they found a deeper channel. 

The English now beheld an entirely new world. 
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and a new aspect of nature. On every side were im- 
mense forests of unknown trees, while both the land 
and the water were inhabited by multitudes of sa- 
vage animals, whose roarings every night resounded 
through the air. Sometimes twenty crocodiles wore 
seen together in the stream, and their voices, calling 
as it were to each other, resembled the u sound of a 
deep well,” and might be heard at the distance of a 
league. Sea-horses also were observed tossing and 
snorting in every pool ; while elephants appeared 
in huge herds on the shore: at one place then' 
\v T cre sixteen in a single troop. These last animals 
were an object of gn at terror to the natives, of 
whom only a few durst attack them with their long 
poisoned lances and assagays ; but whenever the 
English made a movement against them, they f d 
like forest-deer, and by their swiftness eluded all 
pursuit. Three balls were lodged in one individual, 
which made off, but was afterwards found dead by 
the negroes. Lions, ounces, and leopards, were also 
seen at a little distance ; but amid the alarms in- 
spired by these formidable creatures, the sailors were 
amused by observing the various evolutions of tilt* 
monkey tribe. The baboons marched along, some- 
times in herds of several thousands, with some of 
the tallest in front, ilnder the guidance of a leader, 
the lesser following behind, while a hand of larger 
size brought up the rear. Thus do they march on, 
and are very hold/' At night, as they took their 
stand upon the hills, filling the air with confused 
cries, “ one great voice would exalt itself, and the 
rest were all hushed.” They mounted the trees to 
look at the English, the sight of whom seemed to 
inspire dissatisfaction ; they grinned, shook the 
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houghs violently, uttered angry cries, and when 
any overtures were made towards acquaintance, 
ran off* at full speed. The crew shot one; but be- 
fore they could reach the spot, the rest had carried 
it off. On tracing these creatures to their haunts 
in the depths of the forest, recesses were found, 
where the foliage had been so intertwined above, 
and the ground beaten so smooth beneath, as made 
it difficult to believe that these “ bowers for danc- 
ing and disport” had not been framed by human 
hands. 

Amid those difficulties and adventures the party 
arrived at Tenda, on the 2(>th January HfcH, where 
tlty*v expected to meet with Buckar Kano, the chief 
merchant oil the Gambia. This personage; accord. 
iNrly waited on them ; but, being treated with 
brandy, used it so immoderately that he lay all 
night dead-drunk in the boat. However, lie seems 
on this occasion to have been merely off bis guard, 
as he ever after acted a very discreet and prudent 
part. He not only traded himself, but was em- 
ployed as an*agent in managing the transactions of 
others. His good faith, however, seems to have 
been rendered somewhat doubtful by the accounts 
which he gave to Johson of a city four months’ jour- 
n ey in the interior, the roofs of which were covered 
with gold. 

The report of a vessel come up to trade caused a 
great resort from the neighbouring districts ; and 
the natives, rearing temporary hovels, soon formed 
a little village on each side of the river. Speedily 
there appeared live hundred of a ruder race, covered 
with skins of wild animals, “ the tails hanging as 
from the beasts.” The women, who had never be- 
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fore seen a white mail, ran away ; but the .sight of 
a few beads soon allured them to return. Unluckily 
the universal cry was for salt, — a commodity defi- 
cient and much desired through all Central Africa; 
but Jobson, unapprized of this, had not laid in a 
sufficient stock. Every thing else was lightly prized 
in comparison ; and many who were on their way 
to swell the market, learning this omission, instantly 
turned back. lit* obtained in exchange gold and 
ivory, and could have got hides in abundance, had 
they not been too bulky a commodity to bear the 
expense 1 of conveyance. 

Buckar Hano undertook to introduce* the English 
at the court of Ten da. On reaching the king's pre- 
sence, they witnessed an example of the debasing 
homage usually paid to negro princes, and of wdii/ii 
Clapperton, in Eyeo, afterwards saw several strik- 
ing instances : The great and wealthy merchant, 
on appearing in the presence of the king, first fell on 
his knees, then throw ing off* his shirt, extended him- 
self naked and flat on the ground, while his attend- 
ants almost buried him beneath duSt and mud. 
After groveling for some time in this position, he 
started up, shook off the earth, which two of his 
wives assisted in clearing from his person, and was 
then speedily equipped in his best attire, with bow 
and quiver. He and his attendants, after having 
made a semblance? of shooting at Johson, laid their 
bows at his feet, which was understood as a token 
of homage : the king even assured the English cap- 
tain that the country and every thing in it were thus 
placed at his disposal. In return for gifts so magni- 
ficent, it was impossible to refuse a few bottles of 
excellent brandy; tin? value of which, however. 
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Jobson never expected to realize from these regal 
donations. 

The English commander soon found himself in 
the middle of the dry season, and the rivt*r sinking 
lower and lower; yet he still made a hard struggle 
to ascend, animated by the deceitful or inflated re- 
ports of Buckar Sano concerning the city of gold. 
At the distance of a few days’ journey he heard of 
Tombaconda, which he conjectured to be Timbuc- 
too. The conclusion was most erroneous, that city 
being distant nearly a thousand miles ; but Euro- 
peans had formed as yet no adequate idea of the 
dimensions of Africa. At length the stream became 
so shallow that Jobson found it vain to attempt as- 
cending higher. lit* began his voyage downward 
<«a the 10th February, proposing to return during 
the season when the periodical rains filled the chan- 
nel. This purpose was never executed. Both he 
and the Company became involved in quarrels with 
tin* merchants, against whom lie bitterly inveighs, 
as persons who entirely disregarded every object be- 
yond their trtvn immediate profit. 

Jobson, earlier perhaps than any other English- 
man, had an opportunity of observing the manners 
and superstitions peculiar to native Africa. He 
found each chief attended by bands of musical bards, 
whom he dignifies with the title of “ juddies or 
fiddlers,” and compares them to the Irish rhyme- 
sters. These are called, as we learn from other 
authors, Jelle, or Jillemcn, and perform on seve- 
ral instruments rudely constructed of wood, mak- 
ing a very loud noise. These minstrels, with the 
Greegree men, or magicians, most fantastically at- 
tired, often form singular groups, as exhibited in 
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the accompanying plate. The two chief festivals 
were those of circumcision and of funeral. The 
former, performed in a very rougli manner, attract, 
od the whole country ; the forest blazed with fires, 
while loud music, shouts, and dancing, resounded 
throughout the night. At the funeral of chiefs 
there was much crying and lamentation, conducted 
in a somewhat mechanical manner, resembling the 
Irish howl. Flowers of the sweetest scent were 
buried along with the deceased, and much gold was 
deposited for his service in the other world; but 
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there is no mention of those human sacrifices which 
form so foul a blot on some of the most civilized 
African nations. At all festivals a conspicuous 
part was acted by a personage called Horey, which 
name our author interprets “ the Devil/’ This 
being took his station in the adjoining woods, 
whence lie set forth tremendous sounds, supposed 
to be of sinister portent to all within bearing. The 
only remedy was to deposit!-, as near to the spot as 
any one would venture, a large supply of provi- 
sions, the .speedy disappearance of which authen- 
ticated to tin* villagers both the existence of this su- 
pernatural being, and the fact of bis having been 
appeased. To Jobson, on the <*ontrary, this very 
circumstance, combined with the severe hoarseness 
wnh which sundry of the natives were afflicted, 
afforded a clew to tin* origin of this extraordinary 
roaring. Of this lie had soon ocular demonstration : 
Happening, in company with a marabout, to hear 
tin Horey in full cry from a neighbouring thicket, 
h« seized a loaded musket, declaring aloud his re- 
solution forthwith to discharge the contents at his 
Infernal Majesty. The marabout implored him to 
stop ; the tremendous sound was changed into a 
low and fearful tone; and Jobson, on running to 
the spot, found this mighty demon in the shape of a 
bug* negro, extended on *he ground in sucli agonies 
of fear that he was unable even to ask for mercy. 

The Company, amid the divisions already al- 
luded to, do not appear to have 1 prosecuted farther 
their designs of discovery. The next attempt was 
made, about 1(>60 or 1(>()5, by Vermuyden, a rich 
merchant on the Gambia, who fitted out a boat well 
stored with beef, bacon, biscuit, rice, strong waters. 
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and other comfortable supplies ; which, however, 
on arriving at the flats and shallows, were* found 
materially to impede the movement of the vessel, 
lie came first to a wide expanse, which he com- 
pares to Windermere Lake, when* the only diffi- 
culty was to find the main branch amid several 
that opened from different quarters. “ V p the 
huffing stream,” says he, “ with sad labour we 
wrought;” and, when they ascended higher, it be- 
came necessary often to drag the boat over the flats ; 
for which purpose* the sailors were frequently obliged 
to strip naked and walk through tin* water. They 
were rather rudely received by tin* only tenants of 
these upper tracts, the crocodiles ami river-horses, 
‘‘ ill pleased or unacquainted with any companions 
in these watery regions .’ 3 One of tin* latter struck 
a hole in the boat with his teeth, — an accident w hich 
proved very inconvenient from the absence of any 
one skilled in carpentry ; hut, by hanging a lan- 
tern at the stern, they induced these monsters, 
which are afraid of light shining in the dark, to 
maintain a respectful distance. On landing to 
search for gold, they were assailed by an incredible 
number of huge baboons, on which it is complained 
that no oratory except guns could produce any im- 
pression ; and even after two or three had been 
killed, they attacked with increased fury, till succes- 
sive discharges at length compelled them to retreat. 

The sole object in this voyage was the discovery 
of gold. The adventurer landed at various points, 
washed the sand and examined the rocks. lie had 
carried out not only mercury, aqua regia, and large 
melting-pots, but also a divining rod, which was not 
found to exhibit any virtue ; however, on being 
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laughed at by bis companions for Ills delusive ex- 
pectations, In? persuaded himself that this potent in- 
strument had lost its qualities by being dried up 
during the voyage from England. On one occasion 
he found a large muss of apparent gold, which proved 
to In' mere spar. The real metal, be says, is never met 
with in low, fertile, and wooded spots, but always on 
naked and barren hills, embedded in a reddish earth. 
At one place, hv twenty days’ labour, he succeeded in 
extracting twelve pounds. At length he declares, that 
he arrived “at the mouth of the mine itself, and saw 
gold in such abundance as surprised him with joy 
and admiration.” However, he gives no notice of 
the position of this mini*, the existence of which has 
not been confirmed by any subsequent observer. 

*It was not till that the spirit of African dis- 
covi rv again revived in England. The Duke of 
Chandos, then director of the African Company, 
concerned at the declining state of their affairs, en- 
tertained the idea of retrieving them by opening a 
path into tin* golden regions still reported to exist in 
the interior <f/ Africa. At his suggestion the Com- 
pany, in 1 furnished Captain Bartholomew 
Stibbs with the usual means of sailing up the Gam- 
bia. On the 7th October, this navigator arrived at 
James’ Island, the English Settlement, about thirty 
miles from the mouth of the river, whence he im- 
mediately wrote to Mr Willy, the governor, who 
happened to be then visiting the factory of Joar, 
more than a hundred miles distant, asking him to 
engage canoes. He received for answer, that none 
were to lx* had, and w r as almost distracted to learn 
that Mr Willy was giving himself no concern about 
the affair. Some days after, however, a boat brought 
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down the dead body of the governor, who had fallen 
a victim to the fever of the climate, which had pre- 
viously affected his brain. Thus,, notwithstanding 
every exertion of Orfeur, who succeeded him, the 
equipment of the boats was delayed till the 11th 
December, when the unfavourable season was fast 
approaching. Stibbs had assigned to him a crew of 
nineteen white men, of whom one indeed was as 
black as coal, but being a Christian, ranked as white, 
and served as interpreter, — likewise twenty-nine 
grumettas, or hired negroes, with throe female cooks ; 
and he afterwards took on board a balafeu, or native 
musician, to enliven the spirits of the party. 

Stibbs set out on the 2(ith of December, and tlu* 
voyage proceeded for some time very agreeably. The 
English were every where well received, and at orfe 
place even a saphie or charm was laid upon the bank 
for the purpose of drawing them on shore. The cap- 
tain had endeavoured to conceal his object, but in 
vain ; he found himself repeatedly pointed out as 
the person who was come to bring down the gold. 
The native crew, however, predicted foe most fear- 
ful disaster if he should attempt to proceed above the 
falls of Barraeonda. As the boats approached that 
fatal boundary, the Africans came in a body, and 
stated their firm determination on no account to 
ascend any farther. No one, they said, had ever 
gone beyond Barraeonda, — Barraeonda was the end 
of the world, or if there existed any thing beyond, 
it was a frightful and barbarous region, where life 
would be in continual danger. A long palaver and 
a bottle of Stibbs' very best brandy were necessary 
ere they would agree to accompany him beyond this 
dreaded boundary of the habitable universe. 
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The falls of Barraronda were not found so formi- 
dable as rumour had represented ; they were nar- 
rows rather than falls, the channel being confined 
by rocky ledges and fragments, between which there 
was only one passage, where the canoes rubbed 
against the rock on each side. In this region of the 
Upper Gambia, the natives, belying all slanderous 
rumours, proved to be a harmless, good-humoured 
people, who, wherever the crew' landed, met them 
with presents of fowls and provisions. 

The severest exertion now became necessary in 
order to pass the flats and quicksands, which multi- 
plied in proportion as they ascended, and over which 
the l>oats, in some instances, could only he dragged 
by main force. The wild and huge animals that 
<k'oipy these regions appeared still more dangerous 
to the present adventurers than to their predecessors. 
The elephants, which had fled precipitately before 
Jobson, struck the greatest terror into this party ; 
one of them on a certain occasion putting to flight 
the whole crew. They were even seen in hands 
crossing from one side of the water to the other. 
The river-horses also presented themselves in nu- 
merous herds ; and though this animal generally 
moved in a sluggish and harmless manner, yet in the 
shallow places, when walking along the bottom of 
tin river, be occasionally came into collision with the 
boat ; incensed at which, he was apt to strike a hole 
through it with his huge teeth, so as to endanger its 
sinking. If the courage of the crew against these 
mighty animals was not very conspicuous, their ex- 
ertions in dragging the boat over the flats and shal- 
lows appear to have been most strenuous ; yet so un- 
favourable was the season, that at the end of two 
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months Stibbs found himself, on the' 22d February, 
when fifty-nine miles above Barraconda, obliged to 
stop short even of Tenda, and consequently of the 
point to which Jobson had formerly attained. 

The commander, on his return, after making every 
allowance for the inauspicious seasons and circum- 
stances, could not forbear expressing deep disappoint- 
ment in regard to the expectations with which he had 
ascended the Gambia. He saw no appearance of that 
mighty channel which was to lead into the remote 
interior of Africa, and through so many great king- 
doms. lie declared his eomietion that its ori- 
ginal or head is nothing mar so far in the country 
as by the geographers has been represented." It 
did not of course appear to him to answer in any 
respect the descriptions given of the Niger, — it no- 
where bore that name, — it did not come out of 
any lake that lie eould hear of, — it had no commu- 
nication with the Senegal or any other great river. 
The natives reported that at twelve days' journey 
above I&rraconda it dwindled into a rivulet, and 
“ fowls walked over it." These statements were 
received most reluctantly and sceptically by Moore, 
now the Company’s factor on the Gambia, and a man 
of spirit and intelligence, who bad acquired some 
learning on the subject, and endeavoured to over- 
whelm Stibbs with quotations from Herodotus^ Leo, 
Edrisi, and other high authorities. The mariner, 
though unable to cope with him in this discussion, did 
not tlie less steadily assert the plain facts which he 
had set ii with his own eyes ; and a degree of discour- 
agement was felt, which prevented any other explor- 
atory voyage from being undertaken for a consider- 
able time into that part of the African continent. 

0 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Finick Dincorerirs. 

French Settlement *»n tin* Senegal — JnniwMjuinV Voyagtt — Voynov * 
of Brue up tin* Sew*i»al — Bumhmik ; fJolci AJ^jics — Saugnior-- 
(j um-T vatic . 


Kh'xnCe did iu»t embark so early as some of the 
otlier powers in African discovery. Louis XIV.* 
aided l>v his minister Collie#, was the first prince 
who studied to raise his kingdom to a high rank as 
a commercial and maritime power. But, unfortu- 
nately. according to the spirit of the time, the only 
mode in which lit* ever thought of promoting any 
branch of trade was by vesting it in an exclusive 
company ; ami when, according to the usual fate of 
such associations, one was involved in bankruptcy, 
another immediately supplied its place. Thus four 
successive companies rose and fell ; till at length they 
all merged in that greatest and most fatal delusion, 
me Mississippi Scheme. However, these copart- 
neries, at their first formation, attracted many in- 
dividuals of opulence and talent, and generally 
opened with a spirited career of enterprise and dis- 
covery. While the English sought to ascend the 
Gambia, the Senegal was the Niger to the French — 
the stream by which tiiey hoped to penetrate up- 
wards to Timbuctoo and the regions of gold. At 
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the mouth of this river, about the year 1(520, was 
founded the settlomont^of St Louis, which has ever 
since eontinued to lu* the capital of the French pos- 
sessions in Africa. 

The first person who brought home any accounts 
of French Africa- was Jamicquin, a young man of 
some rank, who, as he was walking along the quay at 
Dieppe, saw a vessel bound for this unknown conti- 
nent, and took a sudden fancy to embark and make the 
voyage. The adventurers sailed on the 5th Novem- 
ber K>3 7> and touched at the Canaries ; but the first 
spot oil the continent where they A*** ed was a part 
of the Sahara near Cape Jilaiigo. Jannequin was 
struck, in an extraordinary degree, with the deso- 
late aspect of this region. It consisted wholly of a 
plain of soft sand, in \vhich the feet were buried at 
every step; and a mail, afterwalkiHg fifty paces, was 
overwhelmed witli fatigue. AfefSenegal the colony 
was found in so imperfecta state that the sailors 
were obliged to rear huts for their own accommoda- 
tion ; and slight as these were, tin* labour under a 
burning sun was very severe. In .ascending the 
river, however, hi' was delighted with the brilliant 
verdure of the banks, the majestic beauty of the trees, 
and the thick impenetrable underwood. Amid the 
deep solitude which distinguished the country, all 
the forests were filled with echoes. The natives re- 
ceived him hospitably, and he was much struck by 
their strength and*courage, decidedly surpassing, as 
appeared to him, the similar qualities in Europeans. 
He saw r a Moorish chief, called the Kamhlingo, who, 
mounting on horseback, and brandishing three jave- 
lins and a cutlass, engaged a lion in single combat, 
and vanquished that mighty king of the desert. Flat 
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Boses and t&ick lips, so remote from his own ideas 
of the beautiful. Were considered on the Senegal as 
forming the perfection of the human visage : nay. 
he even fancies that they wen' produced by artifi- 
cial processes. lie was surprised by the enormous 
number of greegrres, or charms, iri which the chiefs 
wen* enveloped. Every peril — of water, of wild 
beasts, and of battle — had an appropriate charm, by 
which the ownei^was secured against them. These 
potent grergnrs were merely slips of paper, which 
the marabouts, or Mussulman doctor^, had inscrib- 
ed with Arabic characters ; and being then enclosed 
in eases of thick cloth, or even of gold and silver, were 
hung round the person in such profusion that they* 
actually formed a species of armour. In some in- 
stances they composed such a load that the possessor 
was unable to mount on horseback without assist- 
ance. * " 

The Sieur Brue, wiio, in 1097, was appointed 
director-general of the Company's affairs, was the 
person who did most for their prosperity, and made 
the greatest efforts to penetrate into the interior. 
In that year In* embarked on a visit to the Si rati k, 
oi* King of the* Foulahs, whose territory lay about 
400 miles up the Senegal. In ascending that river 
he was struck, like Jannequin, by the magnificent 
forests, and the profuse and luxuriant verdure with 
which they wen* clothed ; while it w r as amusing to 
observe the numberless varieties of the monkey 
tribe, wlifch, were continually leaping from hough 
to boUgh. file^hants inarched in bands of forty or 
fifty ; and large!) erds of cattle fed on the rich mea- 
dow r s, though, during the season of inundation, they 
withdrew to the more elevated spots. At Kahayde, 

* 
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he was received by a chief belonging to the sira- 
tik, accompanied by numerous attendants, among 
whom were his wife, daughters, and some female 
slaves, all mounted upon asses. He was cordially 
welcomed ; yet the reflection suggested by his deal- 
ings with this gay and fair train was, that Euro- 
pean beggars, however great their effrontery, might 
learn much from the example of the higher circles 
in Africa. When they can no longer ask, they be- 
gin to borrow, 'with the firm resolution of never re- 
paying ; and the worst of ail is, when they offer 
a gift, they hold it a deadly oifenee if not presented 
with at least double the value in return. 

Bruc sailed up the river, and landed at the port 
of Ghiorel ; then, with a party of armed attenda/its, 
set out for Gumel, about ten leagues in the interior, 
where the siralik resided. At Ghiorel he was vi- 
sited by Bukar Sire, one of the young princes, and 
afterwards by the Kamalingo or general, and the 
Bouquenet, a venerable negro, who filled an office 
similar to that of treasurer or prime minister. These 
two latter personages assured the d : rector of the 
hearty welcome which awaited him at court; inti- 
mating, at the same time, their readiness to receive 
the presents which he was understood to have 
brought to the siratik. These accordingly wore 
spread forth, and consisted of scarlet cloths, colour- 
ed worsteds, copper kettles, pieces of coral and am- 
ber, brandy, spices, and a few coins, in portions re- 
spectively destined for the king, bis wives, and tiie 
illustrious messengers ; yet these liberal gifts, though 
they amply satisfied the great personages who re- 
ceived them, did not drain the finances of the Com- 
pany, since the entire cost did not exceed sixty or 
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seventy pounds. The country was found level, well 
cultivated and filled with such numerous herds 
that the French with difficulty made their way 
through them. At a village called Buksar, the 
sire and his attendants again met them, brandish- 
ing their lances or assagays, as if in the act to strike. 
This being explained as meant for the greatest pos- 
sible compliment, Brue, in return, corked his pistol 
at the young prince, with whom he then spent the 
evening. After being introduced to several ladies 
of the court, he was entertained with supper, con- 
sisting of fruits, kouskous, and other simple pro- 
ducts of African cookery. Then followed the folgar 
or (lanee, the favourite amusement of the negroes; 
but while all the youth of the village were tripping 
it gaily upon tin* green, amid songs and music, he 
found more gratification in the kuUler, or conversa- 
tion carried on by the old men seated on mats in. a 
circle. Their manners were noble and dignified ; 
they showed retentive memories and quick appre- 
hensions respecting the objects which came within 
their limited«range of observation. 

lie sol out next morning for the residence of the 
siratik, being met and escorted thither by the ka- 
maiingo. lie found that prince surrounded by none 
of those circumstances which constitute in Europe 
the pomp of royalty. II is palace was merely a 
cluster of mud cabins enclosed by a hedge of reeds. 
In one of these* huts he reclined on a couch, while 
several of his wives and daughters sat round him 
on mats spread on the ground. The reception was 
perfectly friendly, and Brue even obtained per- 
mission to erect forts, — a privilege of which African 
princes are usually and indeed naturally jealous. 
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The director was allowed full liberty to converse 
with the female circle, who were by no means held 
in that state of austere seclusion which gives such a 
gloom to Mussulman society. The ladies began to 
talk in the most lively and familiar manner; and 
as Brue was thought to eye with admiration a 
handsome young princess of seventeen, she was ten- 
dered to him in marriage. lie excused himself as 
one already joined in the bonds of matrimony ; but 
the ladies professed themselves quite unable to con- 
ceive how this could form an objection, their young 
relative being of course prepared to share the ho- 
nour with any reasonable number of rivals. It 
then behoved the director to explain the matrimo- 
nial system of Europe, which furnished, as it' al- 
ways does in Africa, ample ground for wonder and 
speculation. The lot of the French ladies was pro- 
nounced to be truly enviable ; but Brue’s own si- 
tuation was much commiserated, especially in his 
present state of separation from his only wife. 

The court being obliged to remove by the an- 
noyance arising from a species of flying insect, Brue 
had an opportunity of observing the royal proces- 
sion. First came a numerous body of mounted 
musicians, who, performing^oii various instruments, 
produced a noise at once deafening and discordant. 
Next followed the royal ladies, seated on camels in 
large osier baskets, which so completely enveloped 
their persons that their heads only were seen peep- 
ing above. Their female domestics, riding by their 
side on asses, endeavoured to enliven them by in- 
cessant talk. The baggage behind was borne by a 
long train of camels and asses ; while horsemen, in 
military array, with the king and liis principal 
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nobles at their head, dosed the cavalcade. The di- 
rector and his party, while all this gay train passed 
by, exchanged with them mutual courtesies and 
salutations. Having satisfactorily accomplished the 
immediate object of his journey. Brut* returned to 
*St Louis. 

In IfiJW, the same gentleman undertook another 
voyage, in which lie aimed not merely at the limited 
objects above stated, but sought to ascend the Sene- 
gal as high as possible, and to open a commercial 
intercourse with the interior. In this voyage he 
had again an amicable interview with the siratik, 
sujd employed four of his negroes in destroying an 
cv urinous lion which had infested the neighbour- 
hood. Farther on ln» observed some peculiar forms 
of the animal creation : the air for two hours was 
darkened by the passage of a cloud of locusts, and 
the boats were covered with their filth. Lions and 
elephants roamed in vast numbers ; but the latter 
were quite tame and harmless unless when attacked. 
Monkeys swarmed in their usual multitudes ; and 
in one pi act- there were numbers of a red colour, 
which appeared extremely surprised at the view of 
tin* strangers, and came in successive parties to gaze 
at them ; on which Occasion they conversed with 
tach other, and even threw down dry branches upon 
tin. 1 boats. The French, we know not why, fired 
and killed several ; upon which they raised an ex- 
traordinary commotion, and sought, by throwing 
stones and sticks, to avenge the fall of their com- 
rades ; but, soon finding the contest unequal, retir- 
ed for safety into the woods. The navigators were 
also introduced to a personage called “ The King of 
the Bees/’ who, by the use of a particular charm. 
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came to the boat surrounded by thousands of these 
insects, over which he exercised an absolute sway, 
guiding them as a shepherd does his sheep, and com- 
pletely securing all his friends against their formi- 
dable stings. 

On reaching Gallam, Brue found himself in a 
somewhat delicate position : Two rival princes dis- 
puted the throne, each holding, at his respective 
residence, a certain sway ; but each also claiming 
the entire homage, and all the presents brought by 
the director. The legitimate prince, in particular, 
sent his son to remonstrate that his undoubted claim 
ought not to be set aside for that of an ephemeral 
usurper. The European, however, acting steadily 
on the principle of self-interest, endeavoured to 
ascertain which of the two sovereigns could most 
benefit the Company ; and, finding the real power 
chiefly in the hands of the rebel, bestowed on him 
the larger portion of good things. The other party 
was thereby so incensed that he even threatened an 
attack ; but the determined language of Brue, and 
the sight of the great guns which the ’French had 
on hoard, made him relinquish all hostile intentions. 

The director now reached Dramanet, a thriving 
town, inhabited by several rich merchants, who 
traded as far as Timbuetoo, which, according to 
their computation, was five hundred leagues in the 
interior. This position was therefore thought the 
most convenient place for a fort, which was called 
St Joseph, and continued long the principal seat of 
French commerce on the Upper Senegal. Brue then 
went up to Felu, where a large rock, crossing the 
river, forms a cataract, which it is almost impassible 
for vessels to pass. Quitting his boats, he proposed 
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to ascend to the falls of Govinea, about forty leagues 
higher; but the water was getting so low, that, 
fearing tin* navigation downward should be inter- 
rupted, lie returned to St Louis. 

IJrue, in reply to numerous inquiries made by 
him on this journey, received accounts of the king- 
dom of Bambarra, of tin* Lake ^Liberia (Dibbie of 
Park), of Timbuctoo, of the caravans which came 
thither from Barbary, and even of masted vessels 
whieh were seen on tin* waters beyond. But tile 
grand object of bis research was the course of the 
Niger, concerning whieh he received two quite op- 
posite answers : According to some it flowed /mv/- 
)C:inl from the Lake ^Liberia, till it separated into 
the two channels of the Gambia and Senegal ; but 
other and j uster reports represented it as being dis- 
tinct from both these rivers, and as passing caxt- 
warri beyond Timbuctoo. The testimonies trans- 
mitted to France* in favour of this last opinion must 
have greatly preponderated, since both the eminent 
geographers, JBelille and D’Anville, adopted this 
delineation ;• and yet the popular opinion in that 
country, as well as through Europe in general, long 
continued to regard the Niger and Senegal as one 
and the same river. 

Beyond Gal Jam lay another more tempting re- 
gion, Bambouk, which contains mines of gold, tin* 
most productive of all that are found in the interior 
of Western Africa. The difficulty of penetrating 
thither, however, was extreme, the natives having 
completely barred the frontier against white men, 
in consequence of the tyranny exercised by the Por- 
tuguese, who had ruled and oppressed the district 
till they were cut off or expelled by a general in- 
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sur recti on. Many adventurers, after being induced 
by high bribes to undertake the journey , succes- 
sively declined the enterprise. At length one Com- 
pagnon, laden with valuable presents, ventured to 
pass the boundary, and by his address succeeded in 
conciliating the inhabitants of the nearest village. 
A general alarm, however, spread through the coun- 
try, when it was known that there was a white* 
man within its precincts ; and representations were 
sent, that, according to tin* ancient salutary laws, 
lie should forthwith be put to death ; — yet Coni- 
pagnon, by gifts and adroit management, sureeeded 
in making bis way from village to village. lie 
eontrived to visit the principal districts, and even 
to carry off a portion of the ghhtgmt, or golden 
earth, which forms the pride and wealth of Bain- 
houk. Brno then transmitted to France various 
projects, and among others that of conquering the 
country, which lie undertook to effect with 1200 
men ; but such a degree of apathy prevailed at 
home, that none of these propositions made any im- 
pression. Subsequent governors, however, directed 
their attention to the same subject: two of them, 
Levens and David, even visited Bamhouk in per- 
son ; hut no attempt was ultimately made either to 
conquer or to form settlements in that part of Africa. 
Indeed, though either step might have been success- 
ful in the first instance*, the* possession of such a 
territory would in the end have; proved both costly 
and precarious. 

From the accounts thus received, and which 
have been collected by Mr Golberry, Biunbouk ap- 
pears to consist of a mass of lofty, naked, and bar- 
ren moun tains, and to contain scarcely any trea- 
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s uros, except those which are hid in the bowels 
oi' the earth. Besides, it is in the most arid and 
dreary spot of this gloomy region that the gold is 
found. Several hills in different quarters, not very 
high, but of considerable extent, have this metallic 
substance distributed throughout, under the form 
of grains, spangles, and even of small lumps, which 
are always found larger in proportion to the depth 
of the bed. In the mine of Xatakon, the ore is 
mixed with earth, from which the precious dust is 
extracted by continued agitation in water; or it 
adheres to fragments of iron, emery, and lapis la- 
zuli, whence it is easily detached. In the mine of 
Scmayht, on the contrary, it is embedded in a hard 
reddish loam, mixed with other substances still 
harder, from which it can lx* extracted only by re- 
dming them all to a powder. This is effected hy 
pounding them with a pestle of hard wood, which 
is soon worn away by tin* resistance of the mineral 
substances. This mine, therefore, though richer 
than the other, is less valuable. The Far i ms, who 
art* absolute Thiels of Jiambouk, allow the mining 
operations only at certain seasons, when they them- 
selves attend to levy a proportion of the proceeds. 
Two men, or two women, — for they are promiscu- 
ously employed in this occupation, — dig out the 
earth or other substances, which they hand to those* 
who are to extract from it the gold. This metal 
they imagine to he a capricious being, delighting to 
sport with their eager pursuit ; and when they find 
a rich vein suddenly become unproductive, they 
call out, “ He is off!” The pit, which is six fee t 
in diameter, is dug to the depth of thirty or forty, 
when the workmen are usually arrested by an im- 
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penetrable bed of reddish-coloured marble*, which, 
from certain indications, Golberry is le d to consider 
as only tin* covering of much more* abundant veins. 
These pits or shafts, by means of ladders, are car- 
ried down with perpendicular sides, which often 
fall in, and bury the unfortunate miners. This, 
however, does not at all discompose the survivors: 
They apprehend that the devil, or rather a certain 
subterranean deity, having occasion for labourers to 
conduct his own operations underneath, seizes in 
this manner the best he can find on the surface of 
the earth. Nor do they feel the least surprise, 
though they cannot conceal their regret, when, in 
the course of working, they light upon the skeletons 
of the victims. The devil, they fancy, has then 
found himself mistaken in his choice, and lias 
rudely thrown them back to the place whence lie 
had withdrawn them. 

The trade to Gallain appears, by the report of 
M. Saugnier, who undertook a voyage thither, to 
have been very profitable, when its advantages 
were not counterbalanced by accidents* on the route. 
Gold, ivory, and slaves, could he purchased on easy 
terms ; and the natives, called Serawoolies, were in- 
telligent and active, though inclined to be thievish. 
The voyage, however, is liable to many vicissi- 
tudes, tin* navigation often dangerous, and the na- 
tives on shore perpetually on the watch for plun- 
der, especially the princes or robbers ; which terms 
in Africa are nearly synonymous. The French go- 
vernment, also, had issued instructions not to pro- 
ceed to great extremities against these high-born 
pilferers ; and hence Saugnier complains, that, 
though he had at one time eight royal personages 
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on board of Ills vessel as prisoners, he durst not 
turn them to any account. In this way tin* adven- 
ture was almost as likely to ruin as to enrich the 
person who undertook it. 

The chief prosperity of the French settlements on 
tiie Senega! was derived from the gum-trade, of 
which Golberry has given a lively description. To 
the north of this river, where its fertile borders pass 
into tin* boundless plains of tin* Sahara, grow large 
forests of that species of acacia from which the gum 
distils. It is crooked and stunted, resembling rather 
a bush than a tree. JVo incision is necessary; for 
under the influence of the hot winds the hark dries 
amjl cracks in \arious places. The liquor exudes, 
but by its tenacity remains attached in the form of 
drops, which arc as clear and transparent as the finest 
rock-crystal. The Moorish tribes, to whom these 
woods belong, break up about the beginning of De- 
cember from their desert encampments, and proceed 
to the gum-district in a tumultuous crowd ; the rich 
mounted oil horses and camels, while the poor per- 
form the journey on foot. Six weeks are spent in 
collecting the material ; after which it is conveyed 
to the great annual fair held on the banks of the Se- 
negal. The scene of this merchandise is an im- 
mense plain of white and moving sand, the desolate 
monotony of which is not broken by a single herb 
or shrub. Here the French take their stand to 
await the arrival of the Moors. On the appointed 
morning they hear at a distance the confused noise 
of their armies in motion. Towards noon this vast 
and solitary plain appears covered with men, wo- 
men, and animals, innumerable, enveloped in clouds 
of dust. The chiefs ride beautiful horses ; while the 
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females of rank are seated on camels, elegantly ca- 
parisoned, in baskets covered with an awning. An 
incessant murmur pervades this barbarous assem- 
blage, till, the whole having arrived, the campis pitch- 
ed, and a cannon fired as a signal for beginning the 
fair. The French relate, that every species of arti- 
fice and even threats an* employed by these rude 
traffickers to enhance the price of their goods ; yet 
they themselves, it would appear, have little right 
to complain, inasmuch as they confess that they have 
insensibly, and without attracting the notice of their 
barbarous customers, raised the kantar, by which 
the gum is measured, from five hundred to two 
thousand pounds weight. 
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C II APT Kit VII. 

Early Proceedings of the African Association. 

Lwlyard — Lucas — Information respecting the Interior — Houghton 
— Ilis Heath. 

The preceding narrative of French and English 
discoveries proves tilt' imperfect success with which 
tin* earlier attempts to penetrate into the interior of 
AfVica, though made by the most powerful nations 
of Europe, were attended. While the remotest ex- 
tremities of land and sea in other quarters of the 
globe had been readied by British enterprise, this 
vast region remained an unseemly blank in the map 
ol the earth. Such a circumstance was felt as dis- 
creditable to a great maritime and commercial na- 
tion, as welL.as to the sciences upon which the ex- 
tension of geographical knowledge depends. To 
remove this reproach, a body of spirited individuals 
formed themselves into what was termed the Afri- 
can Association. They subscribed the necessary 
funds, and sought out individuals duly qualified to 
undertake such distant and adventurous missions. 
Lord Rawdon, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, Sir 
Joseph Banks, the Bishop of LlandalF, Mr Beaufoy, 
and Mr Stuart, were nominated managers. It 
seemed scarcely probable that the mere offer to de- 
fray travelling expenses, which was all the Society's 
finances could afford, should induce persons with 
the requisite qualifications, to engage in journeys so 
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long and beset with so many perils ; yet such is the 
native enterprise of Britons, that men eminently 
fitted for the task presented themselves, even in 
greater numbers than the Society could receive. 

The first adventurer was Mr Led yard, who, born 
a traveller, had spent his life in passing from one 
extremity of the earth to another. lie had sailed 
round the world with Captain Cook, had lived for 
several years among the Ameriean Indians, and had 
made a journey with the most scanty means from 
Stockholm round the Gulf of Bothnia, and thence 1 
to the remotest parts of Asiatic Bussia. On his re- 
turn he presented himself to Sir Joseph Banks, to 
whom he owed many obligations, just as that emi- 
nent person was looking out for an African disco- 
verer. lie immediately pronounced Ledyard to be 
the very man wanted, and recommended him to Mr 
Beaufoy, who was struck with his fine countenance, 
frank conversation, and an eye expressive of deter- 
mined enterprise. Ledyard declared this scheme to 
be quite in unison with his own wishes ; and on be- 
ing asked how soon be could set out, r/plied, “ To- 
morrow.” Affairs were not yet quite so matured ; 
but be was soon alter provided with a passage to 
Alexandria, with the view of first proceeding south- 
ward from Cairo to-Sennaar, and thence traversing 
the entire breadth of the African continent. He 
arrived at Cairo on the 19th August 17^8, and 
while preparing for his journey into the interior, 
transmitted some bold, original, though somewhat 
fanciful, observations upon Egypt. lie represents 
the Delta as an unfunded plain of excellent land 
miserably cultivated ; the villages as most wretched 
assemblages of poor mud huts, full of dust, fleas, 
flies, arji all the curses of Moses ; and the people as 
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below the rank of any savages hi* ever saw, wearing 
only a blue shirt and drawers, and tattooed as much 
as tlie South Sea Islanders. lie bids his corre- 
spondents, if they wish to see Egyptian women, look 
at any group of gipsies behind a hedge in Essex. The 
Mohammedans he describes as a trading, enterpris- 
ing, superstit ions, warlike set of vagabonds, who, 
wherever they are bent upon going, will and do go; 
but he complains that the condition of a Frank is 
rendered most humiliating and distressing hv the 
furious bigotry of tin* Turks: it seemed inconceiv- 
able that such enmity should exist among men, and 
that beings of the same species should think and act 
in a manner so opposite. I>y conversing with the 
Jcf'ths, or slave-merchants, he learned a good deal 
respecting the caravan- routes and countries of the 
interior. Every tiling seemed ready for his depart- 
ure, and he announced that his next communication 
would be from Seminar ; but, on the contrary, the 
first tidings received were those of his death. Some 
delays in the departure of the caravan, working upon 
his impatientapirit, brought on a bilious complaint, to 
which he applied rash and violent remedies, and thus 
reduced himself to a state from which the care of Ros- 
setti, the Venetian consul, and the skill of the best 
physicians of Cairo, sought in vain to deliver him. 

The Society had, at the tilin' they engaged Led- 
yard, entered into terms with Mr Lucas, a gentle- 
man who, being captured in his youth by a Sallee 
rover, had been three years a slave at the court of 
Morocco, and after his deliverance ach'd as vice-con- 
sul in that empire. Having spent sixteen years there, 
he had acquired an intimate knowledge of Africa and 
its languages. He was sent, by way of Tripoli, with 
instructions to accompany the caravan, whi'h takes 
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the most direct route into the interior. Being pro- 
vided with letters from the Tripolitan ambassador, 
he obtained the bey’s permission, and even promises 
of assistance for this expedition. At the same time 
he made an arrangement with two Shereofs, or de- 
scendants of the prophet, whose persons are hold sa- 
cred, to join a caravan, with which they intended to 
travel. He proceeded with them to Mesurata ; but 
the Arabs there, being in a state of rebellion, refused 
to furnish camels and guides, whirl), indeed could 
scarcely be expected, as the hey had declined to 
grant them a safe conduct through his territories. 
Mr Lucas was therefor** obliged to return to Tripoli, 
without being able to penetrate farther into the con- 
tinent. He learned, however, from Iinhammed, one 
of the shereefs, who had been an extrusive travel 
ler, a variety of particulars respecting the interior 
regions. The Society had at the same time made 
very particular inquiries of Ben Ali, a Morocco ca- 
ravan-trader, who happened to la* in London. From 
these two soui <_es Mr Beaiifov was enabled to draw 
up a view of Central Africa, very imperfect indeed, 
yet superior to any that had ever before appeared. 

According to the information thus obtained, Bor- 
nou and Kashna were the most powerful states in 
that part of the comment, and formed even empires 
holding sway over a number of tributary kingdoms, 
— a statement at that time correct, though affairs 
have since greatly changed. The Kaslma caravan 
often crossed the Niger, and went onwards 4o great 
kingdoms behind the Gold Coast, Gongah or Kong, 
Asiente or Ashan tee, Yarbaor Yarriba, through which 
last Clapperton recently travelled. Several extensive 
routes across the Desert were also delineated. In re- 
gard to the Niger, the report of Iinhammed revived 
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the error which represented that river as flowing 
westward towards the Atlantic. The reason on which 
this opinion was founded will be evident when we 
observe, that it was in Kashna that Ben Ali consider- 
ed himself as having crossed that river. His Niger, 
then, was the Quarrama or river of Zinnie, which 
flows westward through Kashna and Saekatoo, and 
is only a tributary to the Quorra or Great River, 
whieh we call the Niger. He describes the stream 
^ ,ery broad and rapid, probably from having seen it 
during the rainy season, when ail the tropical rivers 
of any magnitude assume an imposing appearance. 

Ur Lucas made no farther effort to penetrate 
info Africa. The next expedition was made by a 
lit' vv agent, and from a different quarter. Major 
Houghton, who had resided for some time as consul 
at Morocco, and afterwards in a military capacity at 
Goree, undertook the attempt to reach the Niger by 
the route of the Gambia, not, like Jobson and JStibbs. 
a; ‘ending its stream in boats, but, travelling singly 
and by laud. He seems to have bet*, endowed with 
a gay , active, and sanguine spirit, fitted to carry him 
through the boldest undertakings, but without that, 
cool and calculating temper necessary for him who 
endeavours to make his way amid scenes of peril 
<■' nd treachery. He began his journey early in 1791 * 
and soon reached Medina, the capital of WooJJi, 
where the venerable chief received him with extreme 
kindness, promised to furnish guides, and assured 
him that he might go to Timbuctoo with his stall' 
in his hand. The only evil that befell him at Medina 
arose from a fire which broke out there, and, spread- 
ing rapidly through buildings roofed with cane and 
matted grass, converted in an hour a town of a 
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thousand houses into a heap of ashes. Major Hough- 
ton ran out with the rest of the people into the fields, 
saving only such few articles as could he carried 
with him. lie writes, that by trading at Fattaten- 
da a man may make 800 per cent., and may live in 
plenty on ten pounds a-year. Quitting tin* Gambia, 
he took the road through JJainbouk, and arrived at 
Ferbanna on the Faleme. Here he was received 
with the most extraordinary kindness by the king, 
who gave him a guide and money to defray his ex- 
penses. A note was afterwards received from him, 
dated Simbing, and which contained merely these 
words, — <f Major Houghton's compliments to Dr 
Laidley ; is in good health on his way to Timhue- 
too ; robbed of all his goods by Fen da Hucar’s son/' 
This was the last communication from him ; for soon 
afterwards the negroes brought down to Pisania the 
melancholy tidings of his death, of which Mr Park 
subsequently learned the particulars. Some Moors 
had persuaded the Major to accompany them to Ti- 
sheet, a place in the Great Desert, frequented on 
account of its salt-mines. In alluring him thither, 
their object, as appears from the result, was to rob 
him ; for it was very much out of the direct route to 
Timbuctoo. Of this in a few' days he became sen- 
sible, and insisted upon returning ; but they would 
not permit him to leave their party until they had 
stripped him of every article in his possession. He 
wandered about for some time through the Desert 
without food or shelter, till, at length, quite ex- 
hausted, he sat down under a tree and expired. 
Mr Park w T as shewn the very spot where his re- 
mains were abandoned to the fowls of the air. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Park's First Journey . 

Park undertakes to explore Africa — Peparturp — 111 Treatment at 
Bondou and Joag — Kooniakary — Captivity among ilie Moors — 
Escape — The Niger — Scgo — Sunsaiuling — Silla — Obliged to re- 
turn — Various Misfortunes — Distressed State — Finds Relief at 
Kamalia — Arrival in England. 


As soon as the Association were informed of the 
fate of Major Houghton, they accepted the offered 
services of Mr Mungo Park, a native of Scotland, 
regularly bred to the medical profession, and just 
returned from a voyage to India. The committee 
were satisfied that Mr Park possessed the requisite 
qualifications, though they could not yf-t be aware of 
the full extent of his courage and perseverance, nor 
of the unrivalled eminence to which, as a traveller, 
he was destined to rise under their auspices. 

lie set sail from Portsmouth on the 22d May 
1795, and on the 21st June arrived at Jillifree on 
the Gambia. He then proceeded to Pisania, in the 
fertile kingdom of Yarn’, where he was detained 
five months by illness under the hospitable roof of 
Dr Laidley. While suffering from the fever of 
the climate, he acquired the Mandingo language, 
and obtained considerable information from the 
negro traders respecting the interior countries. The 
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Gambia at this station was deep and muddy, over- 
shadowed with impenetrable thickets of mangrove, 
and tin* stream filled with crocodiles and river- 
horses. . 

On the 2d of December, Mr Park took his de- 
parture, attended only by a few negro servants. 
On the 5th lie arrived at Medina, where the good 
old king received him with the same hospitality he 
had so liberally shown to Major Houghton ; but 
earnestly exhorted him to take warning from the 
fate of that too adventurous traveller, and go no 
farther. Mr Park was not to be thus discouraged; 
but immediately proceeded to enter the great forest 
or wilderness which separates this country from Bon- 
dou. He conformed to the example of his compa- 
nions in hanging a charm or shred of cloth on a tree 
at its entrance, which was completely covered with 
those guardian symbols. In two days he had passed 
the wood, and found Bondou a fine champaign coun- 
try, watered by the Falenie. He had soon, however, 
to encounter the perils which cannot but await every 
single and •defenceless traveller who, loaded with 
valuable goods, passes through a succession of petty 
kingdoms where law is unknown. At Fatteconda, 
which he reached on the 21st December, he was 
obliged to wait upon Ahnami, the king, who had 
already disgraced himself by the plunder of Major 
Houghton. Being desirous to preserve a good new 
blue coat, Mr Park deemed it the wisest plan to 
wear it on his person, fondly hoping that it would 
not be actually stripped off his back. However, 
after the introductory ceremonial, the king began a 
warm panegyric on the wealth and generosity of 
the whites, whence he proceeded to the praises of 
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the coat and its yellow buttons, concluding with ex- 
pressing the delight with which he should wear it 
for the sake of his guest. He did not add, that if 
these hints were disregarded, it would be seized by 
force ; but our traveller, being thoroughly convinced 
that such was his intention, pulled off the coat, of 
which he humbly requested his majesty's acceptance. 
The king then abstained from farther spoil, and in- 
troduced him as a curiosity to his female circle. 
The ladies, after a careful survey, approved of his 
external appearance, with the exception of the two 
deformities of a white skin and a high nose; but for 
these they made ample allowance, being blemishes 
produced by the false taste of his mother, who had 
bathed him in milk when young, and, by pinching iris 
nose, elevated it into its present absurd height. Park 
flattered them on their jet-black skins and beauti- 
fully-flattened noses; but was modestly warned 
that honey-mouth was not esteemed in Bondou. 

Another forest intervened between that kingdom 
and Kajaaga, which he crossed by moonlight, when 
the deep silence of the woods was inteirupted only 
by the howling of wolves and hyenas, which glid- 
ed like shadows through the thickets. Scarcely 
was he arrived at Joag in Kajaaga, when a party 
from Bacheri, the king, surrounded him, and de- 
clared his property forfeited, in consequence of his 
entering the country without paying the duties. 
Thus he was stripped of all his goods, except a 
small portion which lie contrived to hide. Unable 
to procure a meal, he was sitting disconsolate under 
a bentang tree, when an aged female slave came up 
and asked if he had dined. Being told that he had 
not, and had been robbed of every tliing, i3ie pre- 
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sented several handfuls of nuts, and went off be- 
fore he could return thanks. Deni ha Sego, nephew 
to the King of Kasson, happening to be then at 
Joag endeavouring to negotiate a peace between 
his uncle and Bacheri, who were at variance, now 
undertook to guide him into that country; he 
did so, hut exacted duties and presents till Mr 
Park was deprived of half his remaining stock. 
Kasson is a level, fertile, and beautiful country. 
At Kooniakary, the capital, our traveller was well 
received by the king, and forwarded to Kemmoo, 
the principal town of Kaarta. Daisy, the sovereign 
of this last, likewise received him with the utmost 
kindness ; hut on learning his intention of taking 
tile route to Tim hue too through Bam harm, he 
stated this to be impossible, as he himself was then 
at war with the latter kingdom, and assured him 
that he would at once he killed if lie attempted 
*o enter it from Kaarta. There remained there- 
fore no alternative hut to go by way of the Moorish 
kingdom of Ludamar, a perilous and fatal route, in 
which Major Houghton had already perished. Mr 
Park, however, hoped, by proceeding along the 
southern frontier, to reach Bambarra without com- 
ing much into contact with the barbarous and bi- 
goted Moors by w hom it w as peopled. 

On his arrival at Jarra, a large town chiefly in- 
habited by negroes, but entirely under the power of 
the Moors, lie sent to Beiiowm, the capital, a mes- 
senger loaded with presents to negotiate with Ali, 
their chief, for a passage [through his territories. 
After waiting a fortnight in great anxiety, he re- 
ceived a safe conduct to Goombo, a place on the 
frontier pf Bambarra. He lirst proceeded to Deena, 
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a town in the possession of the Moors, who insulted 
him in the grossest manner, and also plundered 
him ; so that he was happy to escape by setting 
out at two in the morning of 3d March. He pass- 
ed next through Sampakaand Dalli, where he was 
received by the negro inhabitants with the usual 
kindness and hospitality of that race ; In* was even 
induced to stop a day at Dalli, under promise of an 
escort ; but this was a fatal pause. At Sami, on 
the 7th March, a party of Moorish horsemen ap- 
peared for the purpose of telling him that Fatima, 
the favourite wife of Ali, had been struck with cu- 
riosity to see what kind of creature a Christian 
was ; that he must therefore come and show him- 
self ; but was assured that he would be well treat- 
ed, and, on satisfying her majesty’s wish, would 
even be forwarded on his journey. 

Benowm, the Moorish capital, to which Park was 
then conveyed, proved to be a mere camp, composed 
of a number of dirty tents, intermingled with herds 
of camels, horses, and oxen. He was surrounded 
by crowds, actuated partly hy curiosity land partly 
by that malignant feeling which always inflames 
the Moors against Christians. They snatched off 
his hat, made him unbutton his clothes to show the 
whiteness of his skirt, and counted his fingers and 
toes, to see if he were really of the same nature 
with themselves. After being kept for some time 
in the sun, he was lodged in a hut made of corn- 
stalks, supported by posts, to one of which was 
tied a wild hog, evidently in derision, and to inti- 
mate that they were fit associates for each other. 
The hog indeed would have been the most harm- 
less part of the affair, had not idle boys tafcen de- 
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light in tormenting and working up the animal to 
a constant state of fury. Crowds of men and wo- 
men incessantly poured in to set* the white man, 
and he was obliged to continue the whole day but- 
toning and unbuttoning his clothes, to show his 
skin, and the European manner of dressing and 
undressing. When curiosity was satisfied, the next 
amusement was to plague the Christian, and he 
became the* sport of tilt* meanest and most vulgar 
mem hors of this rude community. The Moorish 
horsemen took him out and galloped round him, 
hailing him as if he had been a wild beast, twirl- 
ing, their swords in his face to show their skill in 
horsemanship. Kepeated attempts were made to 
compel him to work. One of Ali’s sons desired 
bin; to mend the lock of a double-barrelled gun, 
and could scarcely be persuaded that all Europeans 
did not ply the trade of a smith. He was also in- 
stalled as barber, and directed to shave the head of 
a young prince; but not relishing this function, he 
contrived to give his highness such a cut, that Ali 
took the alarm, and discharged him as incapable. 
That chief, under pretence of securing him against 
depredation, seized for himself all that remained of 
ibe traveller's property. Having examined the in- 
struments, he was greatly astonished at the com- 
pass, and particularly at its always pointing to- 
wards the Great Desert. Park, thinking it vain to 
attempt any scientific exposition, said, that its di- 
rection was always to the place where his mother 
dwelt; whereupon Ali, struck with superstitious 
dread, desired it to be taken away. 

Amid these insults. Park's sufferings were the 
more severe from the very scanty measure of food 
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with which he was supplied. At midnight only he 
received a small mess of kouskous, not nearly enough 
to satisfy nature. He had been invited indeed to 
kill and dress his companion tin* hog ; but this lie 
considered as a snare laid for him, believing that 
the Mohammedans, had they seen him feasting on 
this impure and hated flesh, would have killed him 
on the spot. As the dry season advanced, water 
became scarce and precious, and only a very limit- 
ed quantity was allowed to reach the infidel, who 
thus endured the pangs of the most tormenting 
thirst. On oik* occasion, a Moor, who was draw- 
ing water for li is cows, yielded to his earnest en- 
treaty that lie might put the bucket to bis mouth ; 
then, struck with sudden alarm at such a profana- 
tion of the vessel, seized it, and poured the liquid 
into the trough, desiring him to share with the cat- 
tle. Park overcame the risings of pride, plunged his 
head into the water, and enjoyed a delicious draught. 

During this dreadful period, lie contrived, never- 
theless, to obtain some information. Even tin* rudest 
of his tormentors took pleasure in teaching him the 
Arabic characters, by tracing them upon the sand. 
Two Mohammedan travellers came to Jienowm, 
from whom Ik* obtained routes to Morocco, Walet, 
and Timbuetoo; but they gave the most discourag- 
ing report as to the prospects of reaching the latter 
city. He was told if would not do; the Moors 
were there entirely masters, and viewed all Chris- 
tians as children of the devil, and enemies of the 
prophet. 

Fatima, the wife of Ali, whose curiosity to see a 
Christian he had been brought hither to gratify, 
was absent all this time, and not like to arrive. 
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while the rancour of the Moors, by whom Park 
was surrounded, became always more imbittcred. A 
party even proposed that he should be condemned to 
death, though Ali’s sons only recommended to put 
out his eyes, alleging that they resembled those 
of a cat. Hereupon he began seriously to consider 
the possibility of escape; but, besides his being 
closely watched, the Desert was now so entirely 
destitute of water, that he must have perished on 
the road with thirst. lie was therefore obliged to 
await the rainy season, however unfavourable for 
travelling through the negro territories. 

AJi, on the 30th April, having occasion to move 
his quarters, came to Huhaker, the residence of 
Fa'lima, ami Park was introdueed to that favourite 1 
princess. The beauty of a Moorish female is mea- 
sured entirely by her ei re u inference ; and to bestow 
this grace on their daughters, the mothers stuff them 
with enormous quantities of milk and kouskous, 
the swallowing of which is enforced even with blows, 
till they attain that acme of beauty which renders 
them a load 1 for a camel. The dimensions by which 
Fatima had captivated her royal lover wore very 
enormous ; she added to them Arab features and 
long black hair. This queen at first shrunk back 
with horror at seeing before her that monster, a 
Christian ; but, after putting various questions, be- 
gan to see in him nothing so wholly different from 
the rest of mankind. She presented to him a bowl 
of milk, and continued to show him the only kincU 
ness he met w ith during this dreadful captivity. At 
length her powerful intercession induced Ali to take 
Park wijjth him to Jarra, where our traveller hoped 
to find the means of proceeding on his journey. 
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At Jarra a striking scene occurred : Ali, through 
avarice, had involved himself in the quarrel between 
the monarchs of Kaarta and Bambarra, and news 
arrived that Daisy was in full march to attack the 
town. The troops, who ought to have defended 
the place, fled at the first onset, and nothing re- 
mained for the inhabitants but to abandon it, and 
escape from slaughter or slavery, the dreadful al- 
ternatives of African conquest. The scene was af- 
fecting. The local attachments of the African are 
strong; and the view of this disconsolate crowd 
quitting perhaps for over their native spot, the 
scene of their early life, and where they had fixed 
all their hopes and desires, presented a striking pic- 
ture of human calamity. Park would now very 
gladly have presented himself before his friend 
Daisy ; but, being afraid that in tin* confusion lie 
should be mistaken for a Moor, and killed as such, 
he thought it a safer course to join the retreat. 
He found more difficulty in escaping than he had 
expected, being seized by three Mohammedans, who 
threatened to carry him back to Ali; but finally 
contented themselves with robbing him of his cloak. 
In flying from savage man, lie soon found himself 
involved in a danger still more alarming ; he was 
in the midst of an immense desert in w r hich was 
neither food nor a drop of water. Having ascend- 
ed the loftiest tree within his reach, he could see 
no boundary to the scene of desolation. The pangs 
of thirst became intolerable, a dimness spread over 
his eyes, and he felt as if this life w r itli all its 
mingled joys and miseries was about to close, — as 
if all the hopes of glory by which he had ]been im- 
pelled to this adventurous career had vanished, and 
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lie was to perish at the moment, when a few days 
more would have brought him to the Niger. Sud- 
denly he saw a flash of lightning, and eagerly hailed 
it as a portent of rain ; the wind then began to blow 
among the bushes ; but it was a sand- wind, wiiieh 
continued for an hour to fill the air. At last 
there burst forth a brighter flash, followed by a re- 
freshing shower, which being received upon his 
clothes, and the moisture wrung out, gave him new 
life. He travelled onwards, passing, but carefully 
shunning, a village of the Moors ; vchen thirst, 
imperfectly satisfied, began again to torment him. 
Then he heard a heavenly sound, the croaking of 
frogs, and soon reached the muddy pools which 
they inhabited, when the thirst both of himself and 
his horse was thoroughly quenched. He came to 
a Foulah village called Sherilla, where the dooty, 
or chief magistrate, shut the door in his face, and 
refused him a handful of corn ; however, in pass- 
ing the suburbs, a poor woman, who w r as spinning 
cotton in front of her hut, invited him to enter, and 
set before him a disli of konskous. Next day he was 
hospitably received by a negro shepherd, who re- 
galed him with dates and boiled corn ; but, happen- 
ing to pronounce the word Nazarani (Christian), 
tin* wife and children screamed and ran out of the 
house, to which nothing could induce them to return. 

At Wawra, Park considered himself beyond the 
reach of the Moors ; and, being kindly received, de- 
termined to rest two or three days. When he was 
known to he on his way to Sego, the capital, several 
women came and besought him to ask the king about 
their scats, who had been taken away to the army. 
One had neither seen nor heard of hers for se- 
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7eral years ; she declared he was no heathen, but 
said his prayers daily, and that he was often the 
subject of her dreams. Leaving this place, he 
came to Dingyee, where he seemed invested with 
a sacred character, — a man earnestly entreating a 
lock of his hair to be used as a saphie or charm ; 
and receiving permission to cut it off, he contrived 
to crop completely one side of the head. Proceeding 
towards Sego, he joined on the road several small 
negro parties ; but, as the country became more 
populous, hospitality was less common. In Moorja, 
however, though mostly peopled by Mohammedans, 
he found gayety and abundance. He next passed 
through several towns and villages, which, in the late 
war, had been systematically destroyed ; the large 
bentang-tree, under which the inhabitants used to 
meet, had been cut down, the wells wore filled up, 
and every thing done which could render the neigh- 
bourhood uninhabitable. He passed also a coffle, or 
caravan, of about seventy slaves tied together by the 
neck with thongs of bullock’s hide, seven slaves upon 
each thong. His horse w as now so completely w r orn 
out, that, instead of attempting to ride, he was con- 
tent to drive it before him. Being also barefooted, 
and in the most miserable plight, lie afforded a sub- 
ject of merriment to the natives, who asked if he 
had been travelling to Mecca, and made ironical pro- 
posals for the purchase of his horse ; even the slaves 
were ashamed to be seen in his company. 

At length the near approach to Sego was indi- 
cated by crowds hastening to its market ; and Mr 
Park was told that oil the following day, the 21st 
July, that primary object of his search, the Joliba 
or Great Water, would appear before him. He pass- 
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ed a sleepless night, but, starting before daybreak, 
had the satisfaction, at eight o'clock, to see the 
smoke rising over Sego. lie overtook some former 
fellow-travellers, and, in riding through a piece of 
marshy ground, one of them called out, geo ajjilti 
(see the water), and looking forwards, “I saw," 
says ho, “with infinite pleasure, the great object of 
my mission, the long-sought-for majestic Niger, glit- 
tering to the morning sun, as broad as the Thames 
at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward . 
I hastened to the brink, and having drunk of the 
water, lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to the 
Great Ruler of all things, for having thus far crowned 
mv endeavours with success." 

illr Park now saw before him Sego, the capital of 
the kingdom of Bambarra. It consisted of four se- 
parate towns, two on each side of the river, sur- 
rounded with high mud w alls, — the houses, though 
only of elav, neatly whitewashed, — the streets com- 
modious, with mosques rising in every quarter. The 
place was estimated to contain about thirty thousand 
inhabitants.* The numerous canoes on the river, 
the crowded population, and the cultivated state of 
the surrounding country, presented altogether an 
appearance of civilization and magnificence little 
expected in the bosom of Africa. The traveller 
bought a passage to Sego-see-Korro, the quarter 
where the king resided ; but, ow ing to the crowd of 
passengers, he was detained two hours; during which 
time his majesty w 7 as apprized that a white man, 
poorly equipped, w r as about to pass the river to seek 
an audience. A chief w r as immediately sent, with 
an express order, that the traveller should not cross 
without his majesty's permission, and pointed to a 
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village at some* distance, where it was recommended 
that he should pass the night. Pa not a little 
disconcerted, repaired to the village ;%ut as the or- 
der had not been accompanied with any provision 
for his reception, he found every door shut. .Turning 
his horse loose to graze, he was preparing, as a se- 
curity from wild beasts, to climb a tree and sleep 
among the branches, when a beautiful and affect- 
ing incident occurred, which gives a most pleasing 
view of the negro character : An old woman, re- 
turning from the labours of the field, cast on him a 
look of compassion, and desired him to follow her. 
She led him to an apartment in her hut, procured 
a fine fish, which she broiled for liis supper, and 
spread a mat for him to sleep upon. She tnen 
desired her maidens, who had been gazing in fixed 
astonishment at the white man, to resume their 
tasks, which they continued to ply through a great 
part of the night. They cheered their labours with 
a song, which must have been composed extem- 
pore , since Mr Park, with deep emotion, discover- 
ed that he himself was the subject of it. It said, in 
a strain of affecting simplicity, — “ The winds roar- 
ed, and the rains fell. The poor white man, faint 
and weary, came and sat under our tree. lie has 
no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind 
his corn. — Chorus — Let us pity the white man, no 
mother has lie,” &c. * Our traveller was much 
affected, and next morning could not depart with- 
out requesting his landlady’s acceptance of the only 
gift he had left, two out of the four brass buttons 
that still remained on his waistcoat. 

He continued two days in this village, during 
which he understood that he was the subject of much 
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deliberation at ^ourt, the Moors and slave-merchants 
giving the mo&&un{avourable reports of hift charac- 
ter and purposes. A messenger came and asked if 
he had any present^ and seemed much disappointed 
on being told that the Moors had robbed him of every 
thing. On the second day appeared another envoy, 
bearing an injunction from Mansongthat the stran- 
ger should not enter Sego, but proceed forthwith 
on his journey ; to defray the expenses of which a 
bag containing 5000 cowries was delivered to him. 
Mr Park estimates this sum at only twenty shil- 
lings ; but according to the rate of provisions it was 
worth much more, being sufficient to maintain him- 
self and his horse for fifty days. 

r /vvo days brought our traveller to San sand- 
ing, a large town with 10,000 inhabitants. He 
hoped to enter unnoticed, finding himself mistaken 
by the negroes for a Moor. Being carried, how- 
ever, before Counti Mamadi, the dooty, he found 
a number of Mohammedans, who denied the sup- 
posed national connexion, and regarded him with 
their usual hatred and suspicion. Several even pre- 
tended they had seen him before, and one w r oman 
swore that she had kept his house three years at 
Clallam. The dooty put a negative on their pro- 
I'O.-al of dragging him by force io the mosque ; but 
they ‘'limbed over in great numbers into the court 
where lie bad taken up bis quarters for the night, 
insisting that lie should perform his evening devo- 
tions, and eat eggs. The first demand was posi- 
tively declined ; but lie professed his utmost readi- 
ness to comply with the second. The eggs wore 
accordingly brought, but raw, as the natives ima- 
gined it a part of European depravity to be fond of 
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them in that state. Ilis reluctance to partake of 
this fare exalted him in tin* eyes of his sage visi- 
tants ; his host accordingly killed a sheep, and gave 
him a plentiful supper. 

Ilis route now lay through woods, grievously in- 
fested with all kinds of wild animals. His guide sud- 
denly wheeled his horse round, calling out (t JVara 
hi Hi hi/U ! — a very large lion !” Mr Park’s steed was 
ill fitted to convey him from the scene of danger,* 
hut, seeing nothing, he supposed his guide mistaken, 
when the latter exclaimed “ God preserve me !” and 
the travelJri’ then saw a very large red lion, with 
his head couched between the fore-paws. His 
eyes were fixed as by fascination on this sovereign 
of the beasts, and he expected every moment the 
fatal spring ; but the savage animal, either not 
pressed by hunger, or struck with some mysterious 
awe, remained immovable, and allowed the party 
to pass unmolested. Real misery arose from a 
meaner cause, namely, the amazing swarms of 
mosquitoes which ascended from the swamps and 
creeks, to whose attack, from the ragged state of 
his garments, he was exposed at every point and 
so covered over with blisters, that at night he could 
get no rest. An affecting crisis next arrived : His 
horse, the; faithful and suffering companion of his 
journey, had been daily becoming weaker. At 
length, stumbling over souk* rough ground, lie fell : 
all his master’s efforts wore insufficient to raise him, 
rid no alternative remained hut to leave the poor 
animal; which, after collecting some grass and haying 
it before him, Mr Park did, not without a sad pre- 
sentiment that, ere long, he also might have to lie 
down and perish with Ji unger and fatigue. 
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He now hired a boat, in which he was convey- 
ed up the river to Silla, another large town, where 
his reception was so inhospitable that the dooty 
reluctantly permitted him to take shelter from the 
rain in a damp shed. Ilalt-naked, worn down by 
fatigue and sickness, and foreseeing the approach 
of the rains, by which the whole country would 
he inundated, Mr Park began to content {date his 
* it nation with serious alarm. All other obstacles 
were small, when compared to the fact, that in 
prod ding eastward he would he brought more 
and . 're within the. range of Moorish influence. 
He learned, that at Jenne, though included in Ham- 
harja. tin mmiiripabjpower was chiefly in the hands 
of these savage and merciless fanatics, who at Tim- 
huetoo held the entire sway. On these grounds iio 
felt <<» vineed that certain destruction awaited him 
in his progress eastward : that all his discoveries 
won M perish with himself; and that his life would 
he .■■acriticed in vain. Ilis only hope — and it was 
but faint — o/ ever reaching Knglaml, depended up- 
on his return westward, and proceeding by the most 
direct route to the coast. On this course he deter- 
mined. — a decision which was fully approved both 
by his employers and by tin* public. 

Hu ring his stay at Si! la, he used every effort to 
obtain information respecting the more eastern coun- 
tries, particularly the kingdom of Timbuctoo, and 
the course of the Niger. lie was told that the next 
great city along that river was Jenne, which was re- 
presented as very flourishing, and larger than Sego 
or any other place in Bambarra. Lower down the 
river spread into an expanse, called Dibbie or tin* 
Dark Lake, so extensive, that in crossing it the ca- 
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woes for a whole day lost sight of land. On the east- 
ern side the Niger issued out of this lake in two 
large brandies, enclosing the alluvial country of Jin- 
bala, and again uniting in one channel, which flow- 
ed on to Kabra, the port of Timbuctoo. That town, 
situated a day’s journey north from the Niger, was 
described to 31 r Park as the great centre of the com- 
merce carried on between the Moors and negroes, by 
means of which the former people had filled it with 
Mohammedan converts : it was added, that the king 
and his principal officers belonged to this faith, which 
was professed there with even more than the usual 
bigotry. An old negro related, that on his entering 
a public inn the landlord laBd on the floor a mat 
and a rope, saying, Cf If you art 1 a Mussulman, you 
are my friend; sit down on this mat : if not, you are 
my slave, and with this rope I will lead you to mar- 
ket ” The king, Abu Abrahima, was clothed in silk, 
lived in groat pomp, and possessed immense riches. 
There has since appeared reason to suspect that, in 
these reports, both the bigotry and the splendour of 
Timbuctoo were somewhat exaggerated. Beyond 
this city, eastward, there was said to lx* a great 
kingdom called Iloussa, with a capital of the same 
name, situated on the Niger. This also was some- 
what 'inaccurate : there is no city called Iloussa; 
and the term is not applied to a kingdom, but to 
an extensive region comprehending many principal- 
ities, and tli rough which the Niger does not pass. 

Having formed his resolution, he forthwith be- 
gan his return to the westward, and at Modiboo 
met with an unexpected and rather pleasing occur- 
rence: While he was conversing with the dooty, a 
horse Sfcas heard to neigh ; upon which the magis- 
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t rate asked, smiling, if lie knew who was speaking 
to him — and presently going out, Jed in our travel 
Jer’s own horse, greatly reeruited by rest. Mr Park 
at first drove the animal before him, hut afterwards 
mounted, and found him of great benefit in passing 
the swamps and swollen rivulets which obstructed 
his route. lie soon learned that dangers, even 
greater than he was aware of, beset his path : Tin* 
King of Uainl Mirra had been at last so worked upon 
by Moorish counsellors, that, repenting even his for- 
mer stinted kindness, he had sent messengers to ap- 
prehend Hark, and to tiring him a prisoner to Sego; 
from whieh fate he escaped only by tin* retrograde 
dirot Jon he had taken. From that time every door 
was resolutely shut against him ; at Sansauding his 
host friend Couiiti Maniadi privately paid him avisit, 
and advised him to leave the city early next morn- 
ing, and to make no delay in the vicinity. Accord- 
ingly, at a village near the capital he obtained a 
coi Urination of the above tidings, and was exhorted 
to lose no time if he wished to get safe out of 
Bambarra. * lie then quitted the road, and struck 
oir through fields and swamps, at one time in- 
tending to swim across the Niger, and push towards 
the Gold Coast ; but he afterwards resolved to pur- 
. .?e his course west ward along the river, and thus 
ascertain its precise line. lie had now nothing to 
subsist on except what charity bestowed, which was 
only an occasional handful of raw corn. There wat 
also the greatest difficulty in finding a way through 
the swampy and inundated grounds. Once both 
his horse and lie sunk to the neck in mud, and 
came out so completely besmeared, that they were 
compared by the natives to two dirty elephants. At 
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another time, when lie had stripped, and was lead- 
ing his horse through a river that took him up 
to the neck, a friendly African called out, that he 
would perish if he went on, and undertook to pro- 
cure a canoe; but when he came out, and his 
white skin was distinctly seen, the stranger put his 
hand to his mouth, exclaiming in a low tone of 
amazement, “4»od preserve me! what is this r" He 
continued his kindness, however; and at Taflaro, 
where ottr traveller was shut out from every house 
and obliged to sleep under a tree, brought him some 
supper. One of his most disagreeable adventures 
was at Sou ha, where the dooty, after a surly, re- 
fusal of every refreshment, called a slave, and order- 
ed him to dig a pit, uttering at the same time ex- 
pressions of anger and vexation. The hole became 
deeper and deeper, till it assumed the appearance of 
-a grave; and Park, who saw no one hut himself 
likely to be put into it, began to think it high time 
to move off. At length tJie slave went away, and 
then returned, holding by the leg and arm the naked 
corpse of a boy about nine years old, w hich he threw 
in with an air of sat ago unconcern, tin* dooty ex- 
claiming, “ Nap/utfa aft in info ! money lost, money 
lost!” Mr Park withdrew* in the deepest disgust at 
this display of brutal and selfish avarice. The only 
hearty meal he obtained for many days was from a 
Moslem convert, who, presenting a board, entreated 
him to write a saphie upon it, the return for which 
would be a good supper of rice and salt. This was 
too important an offer to he rejected from nice 
scruples. He therefore covered the board with the 
Lord’s Prayer, which his host carefully washed off 
and drank, afterwards licking the wood with his 
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tongue. For this service, in addition to his good 
rice supper, he received next morning a breakfast 
of meal and milk. 

Our traveller now arrived at Bammakoo, where 
the level country on this side of the Niger termi- 
nates ; hut, on wishing to cross to the other bank, he 
was informed that the river would not he fordable 
for several months, and that no canoe could he pro- 
cured rge enough to transport himself and his horse. 
At le, .mi then' was pointed out a path, rocky and 
diili<-\ t, but through which In* might contrive to 
pick a way und< r the direction of a Jilli-kea, or 
singing-man, who was going to Nibidouloo. The 
road however, proved excess! \ el y rough and peril- 
ous ; when hi* tuneful conductor, finding himself 
mistaken in the way, sprang up among the cliffs, and 
<|uu i* !y disappeared. Mr Park was obliged to return 
and search among a number of glens, till be found 
a trick marked by the tread of horses, which led 
him to Kooma, a beautiful sequestered village in 
the heart of those barren mountains, where, oil the 
produce of*a small fertile valley, the inhabitants 
lived in peaceful abundance. They showed that 
kind hospitality, which had been bestowed only 
scantily and occasionally in the still more fruitful 
*« gi<ms below. Mr Park set out next day for Sibi- 
dooioo ; but on this route' his last and greatest dis- 
aster awaited him : In passing a rivulet he found a 
shepherd, who had been wounded by a party of ban- 
ditti, and soon after saw a mail sitting on the stump 
of a tree, while from among the grass appeared the 
heads of six or seven others, with muskets in their 
hands. Seeing it impossible to escape, lie resolved 
to put the best face lie could on bis situation. Pre- 
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tending to take them for elephant-hunters, h<» went 
«p and asked if their chase had been successful. In- 
stead of answering, one of them ordered him to dis- 
mount; but then, as if recollecting himself, waved 
with his hand to proceed. The traveller had not 
gone far when he heard voices behind, and, look- 
ing round, saw them all in full pursuit, calling to 
him that they were sent to carry himself and his 
horse before the King of tin 1 Foil labs at Fooladpo. 
He did sot attempt a vain resistance, but accom- 
panied them till they came to a dark spot in the 
depth of the wood, when one of them said, “ This 
place will do.” The same man snatched olT Mr 
Park's hat ; another instantly detached the last re- 
maining button from Ids waistcoat ; tin* rest search- 
ed his pockets, and investigated, with the most scru- 
pulous accuracy, every portion of bis apparel ; at 
last they determined to make sure work by strip- 
ping him to the skin. As he pointed to bis pocket- 
compass with earnest entreaty, one of them cocked 
a pistol, threatening, if In* should touch it, to shoot 
him through the head. When retiring, they were 
seized with a feeling of remorse, and threw to him 
his worst shirt, a pair of trousers, and his hat, in 
the crown of which he kept his memoranda. 

After this blow Mr Park felt a deeper depres- 
sion than he had experienced under any former dis- 
aster. Naked and alone, in a vast wilderness 500 
miles from any settlement, surrounded by savage 
beasts and by men still more 1 savage, he saw no 
prospect before! him but to lie down and perish. 
From this depth of despondency his mind was sud- 
denly revived by a mingled impression of nature 

and of religion : A small moss, in a state of fructi- 

- **■ 
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ficalion, struck his eye, the delicate conformation of 
whose roots, leaves, and capsule, could not be con- 
templated without admiration. lie then bethought 
himself, — “ Can that Being, who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection, in this obscure corner of 
the world, a thing which appears of so small import- 
ance, look with unconcern upon the situation and suf- 
ferings of creatures formed after his own image?” In- 
spired by these just and pious reflections, he started 
up, went on despite of fatigue, and found (^liveranee 
to he nearer than lie had any reason to anticipate. 

Having arrived at Silpdooloo, he waited on the 
or chief ruler of the town, and related his 
misfortune ; when tile latter, taking his pipe from 
ins mouth and tossing up his sleeve, said with an 
indignant air, “ Sit down : you shall have every 
thing restored to you ; 1 have sworn it.” lie then 
ordered several of his people to go by daybreak 
next morning over the hills, and obtain the assist- 
ance of the dootv of Bammakoo in pursuing the 
robbers. Thus relieved, Mr Park remained two 
days in tlfls hospitable village, but found it pressed 
by so severe a famine that he could not think of 
tasking their kindness any longer, and went oil to 
a town called Wonda. Here the mansa, who w r as 
at once chief magistrate and s< bool master, received 
him with kindness ; but the famine was felt there 
with equal severity. Eemarking five or six wo- 
men, who came daily to receive an allowance of corn 
from the dooty, he asked an : explanation. “ Look 
at that boy/’ said the magistrate; “ his mother has 
sold him to me for fifty days’ subsistence for her- 
self and family.” Our traveller, having during his 
stay become very unwell, heard the hospitable land- 
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lord and his wife lamenting the necessity of sup- 
porting him till he should either recover or die. 

At the end of nine days, messengers arrived from 
Sibidooloo with Mr Park’s horse, harness, clothes, 
and even the pocket-compass, though broken ; all 
of which had been recovered by the exertions of the 
mansa. The horse being reduced to a skeleton, and 
quite unfit for a journey over the flinty roads, was 
presented to his landlord ; the saddle and bridle were 
sent to his generous friend at Sibidooloo. Then, 
sick as he was, our traveller took leave, and went 
through several towns in . the mountain-territory of 
Man ding, where he was, on the whole, hospitably 
treated. Ilis arrival at Kamalia formed a most im- 
portant era: There he met Karfa Taura, a negro, 
who was collecting a cofile of slaves for the Gambia. 
Karfa told him it was impossible at this season to 
traverse the Jallonka wilderness, in which there 
were eight rapid rivers to be crossed ; but he offered 
to support him in the interval, and conduct him at 
the proper season to tin* Gambia, asking only a rea- 
sonable compensation, which was fixed At the value 
of a prime slave. Mr Park was thus seasonably de- 
livered from all bis troubles, and obtained a more 
certain prospect of reaching home in safety. 

He no longer encountered those difficulties and 
vicissitudes which had rendered the former part of 
his journey so full of interest and adventure. In 
traversing the high countries of Handing, Konkodoo, 
and Hindikoo, the chi#f object which attracted his 
attention was the mode of extracting gold : This 
precious metal did not occur in the form of ore, or in 
large masses, hut its grains were mingled with a spe- 
cies of dust or sand. This golden earth appears to 
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be chiefly washed down hy torrents from the sum- 
mit of the neighbouring chain of mountains ; but it 
is collected with most advantage after the ground is 
dry and the harvest removed. Being indicated by 
its reddish tinge, it is put into large baskets, called 
calabashes, and agitated with a rotatory motion, 
so that at every turn a portion of light sand mixed 
with water dies over the brim. .The weightier parts 
then remaining are mixed with pure water, stirred, 
and carefully examined ; and it is considered sa- 
tisfactory if three or four grains are found in the 
whole basket. The dust is preserved in quills, which 
are often stuck in the hair as ornaments. 

Tlu* most formidable part of the journey home- 
ward was through the Jallotika wilderness, — a vast 
and very dense forest, in which the caravan travel- 
led during five days without seeing a human habi- 
tation. They marched in close and regular order, to 
protect the party against the attack of wild beasts, 
wi'ose roarings were heard continually around them, 
and to which every one w ho straggled was sure to 
fall a. victim. Such, too probably, was the lot of 
jNealoe, a female slave, who, either from obstinacy or 
excessive fatigue, refused to proceed any farther; 
and after vain attempts to compel her by the whip, 
siie was abandoned to her fate. iJn emerging from 
this forest, they had no difficulty in passing through 
the fine open country of Deutila and the smaller 
wilderness of Tenda. Mr Park was now r again on 
the Gambia; and, oil the KJ^h Juno 1J07, reached 
Pisan ia, where he was received as one risen from 
the dead ; for all the traders from the interior had 
believed and reported, that, like Major Houghton, 
he was murdered by the Moors of Ludamar. Kar- 
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fa, his benefactor, received double the stipulated 
price, and was overpowered with gratitude ; but 
when he saw the commodious furniture, the skilful 
manufactures, the superiority in all the arts of lifts 
displayed by the Europeans, compared with the 
attainments of his countrymen, he was deeply mor- 
tified, and exclaimed, “ Black men are nothing!” 
expressing his surprise that Park could find any mo- 
tive for coming to so miserable a land as Africa. 

Air Park had some difficulty in reaching home : 
He was obliged to embark, on the loth June, in a 
vessel bound to America, and was afterwards dri- 
ven by stress of weather into the Island of Antigua, 
whence he sailed on the 24 th November, and on 
the 22d December landed at Falmouth. lie arrived 
in London before dawn on the morning of Christmas- 
day, and in the garden of the British Museum ac- 
cidentally met his brother-in-law IMr Dickson. Two 
years having elapsed since any tidings of him reach- 
ed England, he had been given up for lost ; so that his 
friends and the public were equally astonished and 
delighted by his reappearance. The report of his 
unexpected return, after making such splendid dis- 
coveries, kindled throughout the nation a higher 
enthusiasm than had perhaps been excited by tin? 
result of any former mission of the same nature. 
To satisfy the public impatience, an 'Outline was 
drawn up by Mr Bryan Edwards, accompanied with 
learned geographical illustrations by Major ltennel. 
The entire narrative was published early in 
and besides the interest inseparable from the remark- 
able events described, the merit of being written in 
a pleasing and animated style has rendered it one 
of the most popular books in the English language. 
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Cl I APT KU IX. 

Park's Second Journey . 

Views under which In* nas sent out — Departure — Overtaken by 
the rainy Season — (ireat Sickness and Distress _ Km barks oil the 

Nii^er Negotiations w itli tin' Kiri£ of Bam harm- — Obtains Pcr- 

mi.sMon to build a Vessel — Sansandin^ — Sets sail— Accounts of 
his Death. 

• 

Tub discoveries of Park in liis first journey, though 
the most splendid made by any modern traveller, 
rather excited than satisfied the national curiosity. 
The Niger had been seen flowing eastward into 
the interior of Africa; and hence a still deeper in- 
terest and mystery were suspended over the future 
course and termination of this great central stream. 
Kingdoms had heen discovered, more flourishing 
and more populous than any formerly known in that 
continent; but other kingdoms, still greater and 
wealthier, were reported to exist in regions which he 
had vainly attempted to nadi/ The lustre of his 
achievements had diffused among the public in ge- 
neral an ardour for discovery, which was formerly 
confined to a few enlightened individuals. It was 
evident, however, that the efforts of no private asso- 
ciation could penetrate the depths of this vast con- 
tinent, and overcome the obstacle presented by its 
distance, its deserts, and its barbarism. lienee, 
George III., the patron and employer of Cook, was 
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induced to come forward as the promoter of discovery 
in this new sphere. Accordingly, in October 1801, 
Mr Park was invited by government to undertake 
an expedition on a larger scale into the interior of 
Africa. Having in the moan time married the 
daughter of Mr Anderson, with whom he had served 
his apprenticeship as a surgeon, and having entered 
with some success on the practice* of his profession 
in the town of Peebles, it was supposed that, content 
with laurels so dearly earned, he had renounced a 
life of peril and adventure. But none of these ties 
could detain him, when the invitation was given to 
renew and complete his splendid career. His mind 
had been brooding on the subject with enthusiastic 
ardour. lie had held much intercourse with Mr 
Maxwell, a gentleman who had long commanded a 
vessel in the African trade, by whom In* was per- 
suaded that the Congo, which, since its discovery 
by the Portuguese, had been almost lost sight of by 
Europeans, would prove* to lx* the channel by which 
the Niger, after watering all the regions of Interior 
Africa, enters the Atlantic. The scientific world 
were very much disposed to adopt Park's views on 
this subject ; and, accordingly, tin* whole plan of the 
expedition was adjusted with an avowed reference 
to them. The agitation of tin* public Ujjnd, by the 
change of ministry and the war with France, delay- 
ed farther proceedings till .1804, when he was de- 
sired l>y Lord Camden, the colonial secretary, to form 
his arrangements, with an assurance of being sup- 
plied with every means necessary for their accom- 
plishment. The course which he now suggested 
was, that he should no longer travel as a single and 
unprotected wanderer ; his experience decided him 
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against such a mode of proceeding. lie proposed to 
take with him a small party, who, being w r ell armed 
and disciplined, might face almost any force which 
the natives could oppose to them; with these to 
proceed direct to Sego ; to build there two boats 40 
feet long, and thence to sail downwards to the 
estuary of the Congo. Instructions were sent out to 
Goree, that he should be furnished liberally with 
men and every tiling else of which he might stand 
in need. 

J\Ir Park sailed from Portsmouth in the Crescent 
transport on the 30th January 1305. About the 
3th .March ho arrived at the Cape Verd Islands ; 
and on the 23th reached Goree. There lie provided 
himself with an officer and thirty-five soldiers, and 
with a large stock of asses from the islands, where 
the breed of these animals is excellent, and which 
appeared well fitted for traversing the rugged hills 
of the high country whence issue the sources of the 
Senegal and Niger. lie took with him also two 
sailors and four artificers, who had been sent from 
England. But before all these measures could la 1 
completed a month bad elapsed, and it was then evi- 
dent that the rainy season could not be far distant, 
— a period in which travelling is very difficult and 
trying to Ei^opean constitutions. It is clear, there- 
fore, that it would have been prudent to remain at 
Goree or Pisania till that season had passed ; but, in 
Mr Park’s enthusiastic state of mind, it would have 
been extremely painful to linger so long on the eve 
of his grand and favourite undertaking. He hoped, 
and it seemed possibly that before the middle of 
June, when the rains usually begin, he might reach 
the Niger, which could then be navigated without 
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any serious toil or exposure. He departed, there- 
fore, with his little hand from Pisan i a, on the 4th 
May, and proceeded through Medina, along the 
hanks of the Gambia. With so strong a party, he 
was no longer dependent on the protection of the 
petty kings and mansas ; hut the Africans, seeing 
him so well provided, thought he had now no claim 
on their hospitality ; on the contrary, they eagerly 
seized every opportunity to obtain some of the va- 
luable articles which they saw in his possession. 
Thefts were common ; the kings drove a hard bargain 
for presents : at one place the women, with immense 
labour, had emptied all the' wells, that they mightde- 
rive an advantage from sel ling the water. Submitting 
quietly to these little annoyances, Mr Park -proceed- 
ed along the Gambia, till he saw it flowing from the 
south between the hills of Foot a Jallo and a high 
mountain called Mqianta. Turning his face almost 
due we^t, he passed the streams of the Ba Lee, the 
Ba Fing, and the Ba Woollirna, the three principal 
tributaries of the Senegal. This change of direction 
led him through a tract much more p (easing than 
that passed in his dreary return through Jallonka 
and its wilderness. The villages, built in delight- 
ful mountain-glens and looking from their elevat- 
ed precipices over a great extent of wooded plain, 
appeared romantic beyond any thing fie had ever 
seen. The rocks near Sullo assumed every possible 
diversity of form, towering like ruined eastles/spires, 
and pyramids. One mass of granite so strongly re- 
sembled the remains of a Gothic abbey, with its 
niches and ruined staircase, 3th$t it required some 
iime to satisfy him of its being composed wholly of 
natural stone. The crossing: of the rivers, now con- 
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siderably swelled, was attended with many diffi- 
culties $ and in one of them Isaaco the guide was 
nearly devoured by a crocodile. 

It was near Satadoo, soon after passing the Fa- 
leme, that the party experienced the first tornado, 
which, marking the commencement of llu* rainy 
season, proved for them “ tin* beginning of sor- 
rows.” In these tornadoes, violent storms of thunder 
and lightning are followed hy deluges of rain, which 
co\cr the ground three feet deep, and have a pe- 
euliarly malignant influence on European constitu- 
tions. In three days twelve men were on the siek- 
list. The natives, as they saw the .strength of the 
expedit : on decline, became more bold and frequent 
in their, predatory attacks. At (fimbia attempts 
were made to overpower, hy main force, the whole 
party, and seize all they possessed ; but by merely 
presenting their muskets, the assault was repelled 
without bloodshed. At Muniakttrro the wliOle po- 
pulation hung on their rear for a considerable time, 
headed by thirty of the king’s tfbns ; and great de- 
licacy was fell as to tin* mode of dealing with these 
august thieves, so long as their proceedings were not 
quite intolerable. One of them came up and en- 
gaged Mr Park in conversation, while another ran 
off withjus i .fowling-piece ; and, on his attempting 
pursuit, the^fst took the opportunity of seizing his 
great-coat. Orders were now given to fire on all de- 
predators, royal or plebeian ; and after a few shots 
had 4 teen discharged, without producing any fatal 
effects, the thieves hid themselves among the rocks, 
and were merely seqn peeping through the crevices. 

Tlie expedition continued to melt away beneath ; 
the deadly influence of an African climate. Every 
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day added to the list of sick or dead, or of those who 
declared themselves unahle to proceed. Near Ban- 
gassi, four men lay down at once ; it was even with 
difficulty that ]\Ir Park dragged forward his brother- 
in-law ]\lr Anderson, while ho himself felt very 
sick and faint. Ilis spirits were about to sink en- 
tirely, when, coining to an eminence, he obtained a 
distant view of the mountains, the southern base of 
which he knew to be watered by the Niger. Then 
indeed he forgot his fever, and thought only of (‘limb- 
ing the blue hills which delighted his (yes. 

Before he could arrive at that desired point, three 
weeks elapsed, during which Ik* experienced the 
greatest difficulty and suffering. At length he reach- 
ed the summit of the ridge which divides the Sene- 
gal from the Niger, and coming to the brow of the 
hill, saw again this majestic river rolling its im- 
mense stream along the plain. Yet his situation 
and prospects were gloomy indeed, when compared 
to those* with which lie had left the banks of tin* 
Gambia. Of thirty-eight men whom he then had 
with him, there survived only seven, all suffering 
from severe sickness, and some nearly at the last 
extremity. Still his mind was full of the most san- 
guine hope, especially when, on the 22d August, he 
felt himself floating on the waters of the Niger, and 
advancing towards the ultimate object of his ambi- 
tion. He hired canoes to convey his party to Mar- 
raboo ; and the river, here a mile in breadth, was so 
full and so deep, that its current carried him easily 
over the rapids, but with afevelocity which was even 
in a certain degree painful. 

At Marraboo he sent forward the interpreter 
Isaaco to Mansong with part of the presents and to 
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treat with that monarch for protection, as well as for 
[lerrnission to build a boat. This envoy was absent 
several days, during which groat anxiety was felt, 
heightened by several unfavourable rumours, among 
which was, that the king had killed him with his 
own hand, and announced his purpose to do the same 
to every white man that should come within his reach. 
These fears were dispelled by the appearance of the 
royal singing-man, who brought a message of wel- 
come, with an invitation to repair to Sego, and de- 
liver in person the remaining presents intended for 
the monarch. At Samee the party met Isaaco, who 
reported that there was something very odd in his re- 
cep! ion by Mansong. That prince assured him, in 
general, that the expedition would lie allowed to pass 
down the Niger; but whenever the latter came to 
particulars, and proposed an interview with Mr 
Park, the king began to draw squares and triangles 
with his finger on the sand ; and in this geometrical 
operation his mind seemed wholly absorbed. Isaaco 
suspected t^at he laboured under some superstitious 
dread of white men, and sought by these figures to 
defend himself against their magic influence. Jt was 
dually arranged that the presents should be deliver- 
er*, not toMansong in person, hut to Modibinne, his 
prime minister, who was to come to Samee for that 
purpose. He accordingly appeared, and began by 
requiring, in the kings name, an explanation why 
Park had come to Bainharra with so great a train 
from so distant a country, — allowing him a day to 
prepare his reply. Next morning the traveller gave 
an answ er in form, representing his mission as chief- 
ly commercial, and holding forth the advantages 
which Bambarra might reap by receiving European 
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goods directly from the coast, instead of circuitously, 
as now, through Morocco, the Desert, Timbuctoo, 
and Jenne, having a profit levied upon them at every 
transfer. Modibinne expressed satisfaction both 
with the reasons and with the presents ; and on his 
return next day, offered, on the part of Mansong, the 
option of building a boat either at Sainee, Sego, 
Sansanding, or Jenne. Park chose Sansanding, thus 
enabling the king to avoid an interview with the 1 
Europeans, of which he seemed to entertain so mys- 
terious a dread. 

The voyage down the river was distressing ; for, 
though the fatigue of travelling was avoided, the 
heat was so intense that it was thought suflieient 
to have roasted a sirloin : and the sick had thus no 
chance of recovery. Sansanding was found a pros- 
perous and flourishing town, with a crowded market 
remarkably well arranged. The principal articles, 
which were cloth of lloussa or Jenne, antimony, 
heads, and indigo, were each arranged in stalls, 
shaded by mats from the heat of the sun. There 
was a separate 1 market for salt, tin? main staple of 
their trade. The whole prevented a scene of com- 
mercial order and activity totally unlooked for in 
the interior of Africa. 

Mansong had promised to furnish two boats ; but 
they were late in arriving, and proved very defective. 
In order to raise money, it was necessary to sell a 
Considerable quantity of goods. Nor was it without 
much trouble that the two skiffs were finally convert- 
ed into the schooner Joliba, forty feet long, six broad, 
and drawing only one foot of water, — the fittest form 
for navigating the Niger downward to the ocean. 

During Park's stay at Sansanding he had the 
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misfortune to lose his brother-in-law Mr Anderson, 
to whom his attachment was so strong as to make 
him say, — “ No event which took place during tin* 
journey ever threw the smallest gloom over my mind 
till I laid Mr Anderson in tin* grave. I then felt my- 
self as if left a second time lonely and friendless 
amidst the wilds of Africa.” Though the party was 
now reduced to five Europeans, one? of whom was de- 
ranged, and though the most gloomy anticipations 
could not fail to arise in the mind of our traveller, his 
firmness was in no degree shake'll. He announced 
to Lord Camden his fixed purpose to discover tin* ter- 
mination of the Niger, or to perish in the attempt ; 
adding, — “ Though all the Europeans who are with 
me should die, and though I we*re myself half-dead, I 
wouhl still persevere.” To Mrs Park he announced 
the same determination, combined with an undoubt- 
ing confidence of success ; and the commencement 
of nis voyage down the Niger, through the vast un- 
known regions of Interior Africa, lie called “ turning 
his face towards England.” 

It was on the 17th November 1805, that Park 
set sail on his last and fatal voyage. A Jong inter- 
val elapsed without any tidings, which, considering 
Me great distance and the many causes of delay, 
did not at first excite alarm In his friends. As 
tin' following year, however, passed on, rumours of 
an unpleasant nature began to prevail. Alarmed 
by these, and feeding a deep interest in his fate?, 
Governor Maxwell of Sierra Leone engaged Isaaco 
the guide, who had been sent to the Gambia witli 
despatches from the Niger, to undertake a fresh 
journey to inquire after him. At Sansanding, Isaaco 
was so far fortunate as to meet Amadi Fatouma, 
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who had been engaged to succeed himself as interpre- 
ter. From him he received a journal purporting to 
contain the narrative of the voyage down tin* river, 
and of its final issue. The party, it would appear, 
had purchased three slaves, who, with the five Eu- 
ropeans and Fatouma, increased their number to 
nine. They passed Silla and Jeiine in a friendly 
manner ; but at Rakbara (Kahra) and Timhuctoo 
they were attacked by several armed parties, who 
wore repelled only by a smart and destructive fire. 
No particulars are given of any of those import- 
ant places; nor of KafTo, (iotoijege, and others, 
which the discoverers are represented as having after- 
wards passed. At length they came to the village 
(more properly city) of Yaour, where Amadi Fa- 
touma left tin* party, his services having boon en- 
gaged only to that point. He had, however, .scarcely 
taken his leave, when he was summoned before the 
king, who bitterly complained that the white men, 
though they brought many valuable commodities 
with them, had passed without giving him any pre- 
sents. lie therefore orders! that Fatouma should be 
thrown into irons, and a body of troops sent in pur- 
suit of the English. These men reached Boussa, 
and took possession of a pass, w here rocks, hem- 
ming in the river, allow only a narrow channel for 
vessels to descend. When Park arrived, he found 
the passage thus obstructed, but attempted, neverthe- 
less, to push his way through. “ The people began 
to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and 
stones. He defended himself for a long time ; when 
tw r o of his slaves at the stern of the canoe were kill- 
ed. The crew threw 7 every thing they had into the 
river, and kept firing ; but being overpowered by 
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numbers and fatigue, unable to keep up tin* eanoe 
against the current, and seeing no probability of 
escaping, Mr Park took bold of one of the white 
men, and jumped into the water. Martyn did the 
same, and they were all drowned in the stream in 
attempting to escape. The only slave that remain- 
ed in the boat, seeing the natives persist in throw- 
ing weapons into it without ceasing, stood up and 
said to them, — f Stop throwing now ; you see no- 
thing in the canoe, and nobody but myself; there- 
fore cease. Take me and tin* eanoe, but don't kill 
me.’ They took possession of both, and carried 
them to tin* king.” 

These sad tidings, conveyed in course to Eng- 
land, were not for a long lime received with general 
belief. The statement, being sifted with care, was 
thought to contain inconsistencies, as well as such a 
degree of improbability as left some room for hope. 
Hut year after year elapsed, and this hope died 
away. Denham and Clapperton, in their late ex- 
pedition, received accounts from various quarters 
which very nearly coincided with those of Amadi 
Fatouma. Park’s adventures, they found, had ex- 
cited the deepest interest throughout Africa. Clap- 

rum in his last journey even saw the spot where 
he perished, which, allowing for some exaggeration, 
did not ill correspond with the description just given. 
Nav, he received notice, as we shall hereafter see, 
that Park’s manuscripts wen* in the possession of 
the King of Yaour or Youri, who offered to deliver 
them up on condition that the captain would pay 
him a visit, which he unfortunately was never able 
to perform. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Va r Um x Traveller a. 

Horneman — Nicholls — Roentgen — Adams — Riley. 

It has boon thought advisable to trace without in- 
irruption the interesting career of Park from its 
commencement to its close. Between his two expe- 
ditions, however, there intervened another, which 
appeared to open under very favourable auspices : 
Frederic Ilorneman, a student of the University of 
Gottingen, communicated to Blumcnbach, the cele- 
brated professor of natural history, his ardent desire 
to explore tin* interior of Africa under the auspices 
of the Association. Blumcnbach transmitted to that 
body a strong recommendation of Horneman, as a 
young man, active, athletic, temperate, knowing 
sickness only by name, and of respectable literary 
and scientific attainments. Sir Joseph Banks im- 
mediately wrote, — V 1 f Mr Horneman be really the 
character you describe, he is the A ery person whom 
we are in search of.” On receiving this encourage- 
ment, Horneman immediately applied his mind to 
the study of natural history and the Arabic lan- 
guage, and otherwise sought to fit himself for sup- 
ponf&ng the character, which he intended to assume, 
of an Arab and a Moslem, under which he hoped 
to escape the effects of that ferocious bigotry which 
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had opposed so fatal a bar to the progress of his pre- 
decessors. 

In May i 7$7i Ilorneinan repairi‘d to London, 
where his appointment was sanctioned by the Asso- 
ciation ; and having obtained a passport from the 
Directory, who then governed France, lie visited Pa- 
ris, and was introduced to some leading members of 
the National Institute. lie reached Egypt in Sep- 
tember, spent ten days at Alexandria, and set out for 
Cairo, to wait the departure of the Kashna caravan. 
The interval was employed in acquiring the lan- 
guage' of the iWogrubin Arabs, a tribe bordering on 
Eg^pt. While he was at Cairo, tidings arrived of 
Bonaparte’s landing in that country, when the just 
indignation of the natives vented itself upon all 
Europeans, and among others on Uorneman, who 
was arrested and confined in the castle, lie was re- 
lieved upon the victorious entry of the French com- 
mander, who immediately set him at liberty, and 
very liberally offered money, and every other supply 
which might contribute to the success of his mission. 

It was fne 5th of September 1 before Home- 
man could find a caravan proceeding to the west- 
ward, when he joined the one destined for Fozzan. 
The travellers soon passed the cultivated land of 
Egypt, and entered on an expanse of sandy waste, 
such as the bottom of the ocean might exhibit if the 
waters were to retire. This desert was covered with 
the fragments, as it were, of a petrified forest ; large 
trunks, brandies, twigs, and oven pieces of bark, 
being scattered over it. Sometimes these stony re- 
mains were brought in by mistake as fuel. When 
the caravan halted for the night, each individual 
dug a hole in the sand, gathered a few sticks, and 
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prepared Iris victuals after the African fashion of 
kouskous, soups, or puddings. Horn email, accord- 
ing to his European habits, at first employed the ser- 
vices of another ; but finding himself thus exposed 
to contempt or suspicion, he soon followed the ex- 
ample of the rest, and became his own cook. 

There are as usual oases in this immense waste. 
Ten days brought the caravan to Ummesogeir, a 
village situated on a rock, with 120 inhabitants, 
who, separated by deserts from the rest of the world, 
pass a peaceful and hospitable life, subsisting* on 
dates, the chief produce of their arid soil. 

Another day’s journey brought them to Siwah, 
a much more extensive oasis, the rocky border of 
which is estimated by Ilorneinan to be fifty miles 
in circumference. It yields, with little culture, va- 
rious descriptions of grain and vegetables; but its 
wealth consists chiefly in large gardens of dates, bas- 
kets of which fruit form here 1 the standard of value. 
The government is vested in a very turbulent aristo- 
cracy of about thirty chiefs, who meet in council in 
the vicinity of the town-wall, and, in the contests 
which frequently arise, make violent and sudden ap- 
peals to arms. The chief question in respect to Si- 
wah is, whether it does or does not comprise the site 
of the celebrated shrine of Jupiter Ammon — that 
object of awful veneration to the nations of antiquity, 
and which Alexander himself, the greatest of its 
heroes, underwent excessive toil and peril to visit 
and to associate with his name. This territory does 
in fact contain springs, and a small edifice with walls 
six feet thick, partly painted and adorned with hiero- 
glyphics. There are also antique tombs in the neigh- 
bouring mountains; but as the subsequent discove- 
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ries of Belzoni and Edmonstone have proved that 
all these features exist in other oases scattered in 
different directions along the desert borders of Egypt, 
some uncertainty must perhaps for ever rest oil this 
curious question. 

The route now passed through a region still in- 
deed barren, yet not presenting such a monotonous 
plain of sand as intervenes between Egypt and Si- 
wah. It was bordered by precipitous limestone rocks, 
often completely tilled with shells and marine re- 
mains. The caravan, while proceeding along these 
wild tracts, were alarmed by a tremendous braying 
of asses ; and, on looking back, saw several hun- 
dreds of the people of Siwah armed and in full pur- 
suit, mounted on these useful animals. The scouts, 
however, soon brought an assurance that they came 
with intentions perfectly peaceable, having merely 
understood that in the caravan there wore tw o Chris- 
tians from Cairo; on being allowed to kill whom, 
they would permit the others to proceed unmolested. 
All Ilorncman’s address and firmness were required 
in this fearful crisis. lie opposed tin* most resolute 
denial to tin* assertions of the Siwahans; he opened 
the Koran, and displayed the facility w ith which he 
mu Id read its pages ; he even challenged his adver- 
saries to answer him on points of Mohammedan faith. 
Ilis companions in the caravan, who took a pride in 
delending one of their members, insisted that he had 
cleared himself thoroughly from the imputation of 
being an infidel ; and as they were joined by several 
of the Siwahans, the whole body finally renounced 
their bloody purpose*, and returned home. 

The travellers next passed through AugiJa, a 
town so ancient as to be mentioned by Herodotus ; 
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but now small, dirty, and supported solely by the 
passage of the inland trade. They then entered 
the Black Harutsch, a long range of dreary moun- 
tains ( Mom A ter of the ancients), through the suc- 
cessive defiles of which they found only a narrow 
track enclosed by rugged steeps and obstructed by 
loose stones. Every valley too, and ravine into which 
they looked, appeared still more wild and desolate 
than the road itself. A gayer scene succeeded when 
they entered the district of limestone mountains 
called the White Harutsch. The rocks and stones 
here appeared as if glazed, and abounded in shells 
and other marine petrifactions, which, on being 
broken, had a vitrified appearance. 

After a painful route of sixteen days through this 
solitary region, the travellers were cheered by seeing 
before them the Great Oasis, or small kingdom of Fez- 
zan. Both at Temissa, tin* first frontier town, and 
at Zuila, the ancient capital, which is still inhabited 
by many rich merchants, they were received with 
rapturous demonstrations of joy. The arrival of a 
caravan is the chief event which diversifies the ex- 
istence of the Fezzaners, and diffuses through the 
country animation and wealth. At Mourzouk, the 
modern capital, the reception was more solemn and 
pompous. The suitan himself awaited their arrival 
on a small eminence, seated in an arm-chair orna- 
mented with cloth of various colours, and forming a 
species of throne. Eacli pilgrim, on approaching the 
royal seat, put off his sandals, kissed the sovereigns 
hand, and took his station behind, where the whole 
assembly joined in a chant of pious gratitude. 

Fezzan, according to Ilorneman, has a length of 
300 and a breadth of 200 miles, and is much the 
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largest of all the oases which enliven the immense 
desert of Northern Africa. It relieves, however, in 
only an imperfect degree, the parched appearance of 
tlie surrounding region. It is not irrigated by a 
river or even a streamlet of any dimensions ; the 
grain produced is insufficient for its small population, 
supposed to amount to 70,000 or 75,000 inhabitants; 
and few animals are reared except the ass, the goat, 
and the camel. Dates, as in all this species of terri- 
tory, form the chief article of land produee ^but 
Fezzan derives its main importance from being the 
centre of that immense traffic which gives activity 
and wealth to Interior Africa. Mourzouk, in the dry 
season, forms a rendezvous for the caravans proceed- 
ing from Egypt, Morocco, and Tripoli, to the groat 
countries watered by the western rivers. Yet the 
trade is carried on loss by the inhabitants themselves 
than by the Tibboos, the Tuaricks, and other wan- 
dering tribes of the Desert, concerning whom our 
traveller collected some information, but less ample 
than Lyoji and Denham afterwards obtained from 
personal observation. Of Timbuetoo he did not learn 
much, Morocco being the chief quarter whence ca- 
varans proceed to that celebrated seat of African 
commerce. But respecting the eastern part of Sou- 
dan Ju» received intelligence more accurate* than had 
hitherto reached Europe. Houssa was for the first 
time understood to be*, not a single country or city, 
but a region comprehending many kingdoms, the 
people of which are said to be the handsomest, most 
industrious, and most intelligent in that part of Af- 
rica, being particularly distinguished for their manu- 
facture of fine cloths. Among the states mentioned 
were Kashna, Kano, Daura, Solan, Noro, Nyffe, 
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Cabi, Zanfara, and Guber. Most or all of those 
were tributary to Bornou, described as decidedly 
the most powerful kingdom in CVntral Africa; and 
which really was so regarded before the rise of the 
Fellata empire caused, in this respect, a remarkable 
change. Tin* Niger, according to tin* unanimous 
belief in the northern provinces, was said to How 
from Timbuctoo eastward through Iloussa, and 
holding the same direction till it joined or rather 
became the Bahr-el-Abiad, tin* main stream of the 
Egyptian Nile. Prevalent as this opinion is among 
the Arabs, late discoveries have proved it to be en- 
tirely erroneous; the river or rivers which water 
Iloussa being wholly distinct from that great stream 
which flows through Bamharra and Timbuctoo. 

Ilorneman, after remaining some time at Mour- 
zouk, had resolved to join a cam van about to pro- 
ceed southwards into the interior ; when observing 
that the cavalcade consisted almost wholly of black 
traders, any connexion or intercourse* with whom 
was likely to afford him little favour in the eyes of 
the Moors, lu* was induced to forego this purpose*, — 
more especially as there was the greatest reason to 
apprehend obstruction in passing through the* coun- 
try of the* Tuaricks, then at war w ith Fezzan. He 
was informed, besides, that caravans from Bornou 
occasionally terminated the*ir journey at Mourzouk, 
again returning south ; by which, under more pro- 
pitious circumstances, he? hoped to accomplish his 
object. These considerations determined him to 
postpone his departure, re solving in the mean while, 
with the view of forwarding his despatches te> the 
Association, to visit Tripoli ; where, however, he 
did not arrive till the 19th August 1799, having 
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been detained a considerable time by sickness. After 
remaining in this city about three months, he re- 
turned to Mourzouk ; nor was it till the Oth April 
1800, that he departed thence for the southward, in 
company with two shereefs, who had given him as- 
surances of friendship and protection. II is letters 
were filled with the most sanguine hopes of success. 
But the lapse of two years without any tidings threw 
a damp on the cheering expectations thus raised in 
the Association and the public. In September 1803. 
a Fezzan merchant informed JMrNissen, the Danish 
consul at Tripoli, that Vussuph, as Ilorneinan had 
chosen to designate himself, was seen alive and well 
on his way to Gundaseh. w ith the intention of pro- 
ceeding to the coast and of returning to Europe. 
Another Moorish merchant afterwards informed 31 r 
31‘Dmiogh, British consul at Tripoli, that Vussuph 
was in safety at Kasltna in June 1803, and was there 
highlv respected as a 31ussulinan marabout or saint. 
Maj or Denham afterwards learned that he had pe- 
net rated across Africa as far as NyfTe on the Niger, 
where he # fell a victim, not to any hostility on the 
part of the natives, hut to disease and the climate. 
\ young man was even met with who professed to 
b( ?rs son, though there was some doubt as to the 
grounds of his claim to that character. 

The Association, when their hopes from Horne- 
m an had failed, began to look round for other adven- 
turers ; and there was still a number of active and 
daring spirits ready to brave the dangers of this un- 
dertaking. 3Ir Nicholls, in 1804, repaired to Cala- 
bar, in the Gulf of Benin, with the view of pene- 
trating into the interior by this route, which appear- 
ed shorter than any other, but without any presen- 
timent that tlie termination of the Niger was to be 
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found irf tliis quarter. He was well received by the 
’chiefs on 4 hat coast, but could not gain much in- 
telligence respecting that river, being ^informed that 
most of the slaves came from the iivest, and that the 
navigation of the Calabar stream, at no great dis- 
tance, was interrupted by an immense waterfall, 
beyond which the surface of the country became 
very elevated. Unfortunately, of all the sickly cli- 
mates of Africa this is perhaps the most pestilential ; 
and Mr Xieholls, before commencing his journey, 
fell a victim to the epidemic fever. 

Another German, named Roentgen, recommend- 
ed also by JJlumenbaeh, undertook to penetrate into 
the interior of Africa by way of Morocco, lie was 
described as possessing an unblemished character, 
ardent zeal in the eause, with great strength both of 
mind and body. Like llorneman, he made himself 
master of Arabic, and proposed to pass for a Mo- 
hammedan. Having, in 1809, arrived at Mogadore, 
he hired two guides, and sot out to join the Soudan 
caravan. But his careen* was short indeed ; for soon 
afterwards his body was found at a little distance 
from the place whence he started. No information 
could ever be obtained as to the particulars of his 
death ; hut it was too probably conjectured that 
his guides murdered him for the sake of his pro- 
perty. 

The public mind, meantime, continued fixed with 
intense interest on Africa, and every channel by 
which even the most imperfect information could be 
obtained was carefully examined. Much attention 
was at one time excited by tidings derived from a 
foreign and rather doubtful source : The African 
coast from Morocco to the Senegal is singularly peri- 
lous, beset with numerous sand-banks, and without 
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either port or shelter. On one of .these hanks the 
American ship Charles struck on the morning of 
I ltli October 1810, and was so surrounded by 
breakers as to leave no hope of escaping total wreck. 
The sailors swam ashore ; but soon after daybreak 
were attacked by a band of Moors, — a race ever on 
the watch for plunder. The captain was killed, ap- 
parently in consequence of rash and violent beha- 
viour ; but the crew wen 1 taken prisoners, and di- 
vided among the captors. Adams, one of tin* sailors, 
according to his own statement, was carried to the 
border of Jhunharra, where the Moors, who by the 
practice of sla\ e-stealing had routed tin* hostility of 
the natives, were surprised, made captive, and af- 
ter four days’ confinement marched to Timbuctoo. 
The companions of Adams, after being presented to 
the king, were thrown into prison ; but be himself, 
being regarded as a curiosity, was retained in the 
palace, when* he became a particular favourite of the 
queen, who used to sit gazing at him for hours. He 
remained then 1 six months, well treated, and even 
caressed, when a party of Moorish traders arrived, 
ransomed their countrymen, and Adams along with 
them. The caravan reached Taudeny in thirteen 
nays ; after which it was obliged to march twenty- 
nine days over a desert, where there was neither 
plant nor shrub, — -neither a blade of grass, nor a drop 
of water. Finding a spring dry, the prospect of which 
had sustained their hope, they gave way to despair ; 
some perished, and the rest dispersed in search of 
water. Adams having reached V ed Duleem, fell 
again under the power of the wild wanderers of the 
desert, and was carried from place to place, suffer- 
ing extreme hardships ; but at length he found, at 
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Wedinoon, three of his old shipmates, who, like 
himself, were immediately liberated by the humane 
interposition of 31. Dupuis, British consul at Moga- 
dore. He proceeded thence to London, in the view 
of obtaining a passage for America, and was found 
in the streets of that capital by a gentleman who 
took a deep interest iu African affairs, and who 
communicated the fact to 31 r Cox, secretary to the 
Association. Adams was then strictly examined, 
and his statements taken down in writing ; while 
31. Dupuis, the consul, who happened to be in Lon- 
don, confirmed the general fact of the shipwreck 
and captivity. Hence there appeared little room to 
doubt the correctness of bis relation. The remarks, 
however, of 31. (Jraberg de Heinxo, Swedish con- 
sul at Tripoli, lately given in the Foreign Bevicw, 
seem to justify the suspicion that this narrative was 
in the main fictitious; that though Adams was east 
ashore on the Sahara, it was in lb’ll instead of 
1810 as he asserted ; that he never was south of 
Cape Blanco, and could not therefore have known 
Tim buetoo except by report. His real name, besides, 
was Benjamin Bose. At all events, lie appears to 
have made diligent inquiries as to the state of the 
country ; and his details, accordingly, as corrected 
by M. Dupuis, enabled the public to form a pretty 
accurate opinion respecting Timbuetoo. 

The picture drawn by him of this city was differ- 
ent from that hitherto presented to Europeans, and in 
many respects quite the reverse of it. There is said 
to exist nothing of that uncontrolled sway and fierce 
intolerance of the Moors, the belief of which w as so 
strongly impressed upon Park. On the contrary, 
the king and all his principal officers were negroes ; 



the few religious ceremonies observed wore pagan ; 
and the Moors wore allowed to enter the town only 
in small numbers, and under very rigid restrictions. 
This statement, which appeared at first improbable, 
has, however, been confirmed by subsequent ac- 
counts. The rumours that intolerance prevailed to 
such an extent in this seat of trade wore, we 
may presume, exaggerated from the very first ; but 
L’llagi Mohammed, a resident at the Well of Aroan. 
told M. Cahill of Kahat, that, subsequently to Mr 
Park’s first journey, the King of Jhunharra had con- 
quered Timbuetoo, and established then 1 a negro 
government. This is confirmed by Ah* Jackson, and 
agrees also with the report which we shall find to 
he given by Kiley. The description of that city, 
again, corresponded very little with the ideas formerly 
entertained of its pomp and splendour. The most 
spacious mansions could scarcely rank abo\e huts, 
being composed of timber frames filled with earth, 
and only one story high ; while the habitations of 
the lower •orders were formed by putting together 
branches of trees, and covering them with mats 
made of the palmetto. Even the king’s palace, or 
* 'iodcl, was represented as only a collection of apart- 
ments on the ground floor, enclosed hv a mud 
wall. Tins, in fact, is an exact description of all 
the African cities, where lofty structures of solid 
stone, in which consists the magnificence of Euro- 
pean capitals, are totally unknown. The queen, 
immensely fat, was rather splendidly dressed in 
blue nankeen (tin* fine cotton cloth of the country 
dyed with indigo) edged with gold lace, and was 
lavishly ornamented with necklaces and earrings 
of gold. The inhabitants, like most negroes, were 
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good-humoured, extremely gay, somewhat disso- 
lute, and passionately fond of dancing, in which they 
spent great part of the night. Yet they had furious 
quarrels, in deciding which they employed, with 
desperation, not the list only, hut even the tooth. 
Slaves, the commodity always most eagerly sought 
after by the Moors, were procured by those maraud- 
ing expeditious which are the disgrace and scourge 
of Centra! Africa. The citizens set out monthly in 
parties of from one to five hundred, and usually re- 
turned with a large supply. Slavery is, moreover, 
the punishment for all great offences, though it is 
not very frequently inflicted. 

James Riley, supercargo of the American brig 
Commerce, sailing from Gibraltar to tin* Cape do 
Verd Islands, found himself suddenly involved in 
fog and tempest. On the 2t»th August lRlo, the ves- 
sel ran aground in the neighbourhood of Cape Jioja- 
dor. The crew, on landing, were assailed by a small 
hand of armed natives, whose appearance indicated 
the utmost degree of po\erty and ferocity. They 
began forthwith an indiscriminate plunder ; emptied 
trunks, boxes, and casks, cut open the beds, and 
amused themselves with seeing the feathers fly be- 
fore the wind. The sailors, in the mean while, were 
endeavouring to patch up their long-boat as a means 
of escape, bat were greatly mortified, on the approach 
of dawn, to observe from their shattered wreck, on 
which they had passed a melancholy night, a much 
more numerous hand of these merciless savages. By 
perfidious gestures addressed to the? captain, they 
now induced Mr Riley to land ; upon which they 
put their daggers to liis breast. lie contrived, how- 
ever, by stratagem to escape to the long-boat, which 



was attached to the ship ; and the crew immediate- 
ly pushed out to sea, resolved to brave ail the dan- 
gers of that element. Accordingly they worked a 
little way along the shore, incessantly employed in 
haling their crazy hark ; but as the leaks increased, 
while provisions and water failed, Riley and his 
men came to the* conclusion, that by remaining at 
sea th“y must perish, and on land they eould do no 
more. They retouched the coast near Cape Rurbas 
on the oih September, but finding it to consist of 
perpendicular rocks, they walked four miles, and 
finally clamls red up hr'-ken fragments, almost at 
the ri'k of life, ere lin y could reach tin* summit. 
Rut what a scene was there presented ! before them 
extended an immeasurable plain, without a shrub, 
ph.rt, or a blade of grass : nothing that, e\cn for a 
moment, could support human life. They fell to 
the ground, exclaiming, “ *Tis enough! — here we 
must breathe our last!” From such utter despair 
e\ eu t!ie horrors of African bondage appeared almost 
a deii*. t ranee. Towards ev ening a light was descried 
g!caming*nlong tin* wast* k , indicating that they wen* 
in the neighbourhood of a hand of these marauders. 
Having waited till morning, they approached tin* 
••amp, and prostrated themsehes before tin* Arabs. 
\\ ho uttered a. furious yell, and immediately engaged 
in a violent contest for the living booty thus unex- 
pectedly- presented. This dispute ended in a di- 
vision of tin* sailors among the barbarians, by whom 
the captives were hurried in different directions into 
the interior of the wilderness. The sufferings of 
Riley wore so extreme as mad** him almost regret 
the life which he had saved, till he met Sidi Ilamet, 
a respectable caravan-merchant, w ho, in bargaining 
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for his person, showed much sympathy for his situa- 
tion, and undertook to conduct him to Mogadore, 
provided he were made sure of a good ransom. The 
American soon had the satisfaction of seeing two 
blankets, a cotton robe, and a bundle of ostrich- 
feathers, paid as the price of his liberty. lie pre- 
vailed on the Mussulman also to purchase his com- 
panions ; after which they set out together to cross 
the Desert with their master and deliverer. They 
had a very painful journey to perform, riding with 
the utmost rapidity on the naked backs of camels, 
over hills of loose sand, while the air was filled with 
tempests of drift. Food and w ater being, moreover, 
very scanty, they wore reduced almost to the con- 
dition of skeletons, and Riley declares that he did 
not ultimately weigh above ninety pounds. His 
mind also was oppressed with much anxiety, as 
Sidi Ilamct, with all his humanity, gave notice from 
time to time, that should his expectations as to the 
ransom fail lie would cut their throats. Having 
procured, therefore, a reed and some black liquid, 
Riley wrote a pathetic representation of his suffer- 
ings, addressed generally to the consuls, or to any 
Christians who might happen to be resident at Mo- 
gadore. After eight days of dreadful suspense, a let- 
ter arrived. Ilis emotion was too great to allow him 
to read it ; but one of his companions found it to bo 
Irgm Mr Willshire, the English consul, Expressed 
in the most sympathizing terms, and with an assur- 
ance that the ransom w r ould be provided. This was 
faithfully performed ; and a hospitable reception at 
Mogadore soon restored Ililey to health and to his 
former dimensions. 

The most interesting part of the intelligence, how - 
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over, obtained on this occasion, was that communi- 
cated to Riley by Sidi Ilamet, concerning his own 
journeys and adventures. He had accompanied a 
caravan to Timbuctoo, and after much exertion and 
suffering had arrived at the banks of the Gozen 
Zair, which, running (‘astward through Soudan, falls 
into the Niger. He followed its current till he reach- 
ed the capital just named, which, like Adams, he de- 
scribed as being entirely ruled and possessed by ne- 
groes : though a smaller town, separated by a strong 
wall, was assigned to the floors, who were only al- 
lowed to (‘liter the principal city by fifties at a time. 
IIe # represents Timbuctoo, on the whole, as being 
larger and handsomer than it had appeared to his 
countryman. The sliegar, or king, happened to send 
a caravan southward to the city of Wassanah, which 
Sidi Ilamet resolved to accompany. A ride of two 
hours brought them to the banks of the Zolibib 
(Joiiba of Park, and our Niger). Its course tor six 
days was nearly due east, when it turned to the 
south-east, and continued to flow in that direction 
during the remainder of their journey. At length, 
sifter travelling in all about sixty days, they arrived 
ei Wassanah, which appeared to Sidi Ilamet a city 
iwice a :> large as Timbuctoo. The inhabitants were 
pagans, but honest, hospitable, and kind-hearted. 
O.vebo, the king, lived in a large and lofty palace, 
had 150- 'fives, 10, (MX) slaves, and a very large army. 
Rut the chief interest was excited by a report, re- 
ceived from the king’s brother, of expeditions sent 
down the river, consisting of numerous boats with 
large cargoes of slaves. They were described as 
sailing two months, first south and then west, till 
they came to the “ great water,” where they met pale 
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people with largo boats, and guns which made a 
noiso like thunder. This relation was eagerly em- 
braced, as favouring the supposition of the Niger 
being the same river with the Congo or Zaire. 
Doubts were in several quarters raised as to its au- 
thenticity ; yet the course first south-east, then south 
and west, which it assigns to the Niger, as well as 
the assertion that it flowed among rocks and form- 
ed cataracts, and finally terminated in a sea fre- 
quented by Europeans, having been since found to 
be correct, though contrary to tin* ideas then pre- 
valent in Europe, afford reasonable ground to believe 
that this journey was not altogether a romance. 
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Tin; late of Par!;. not\N uLstanding tin* deep regret 
il excited in Kngland and in Europe, presented no- 
thuigwhirh could destroy tin* hope of future success. 
Tin Hi icf cause of failure could he easily traced to the 
precipitation into which he had been betrayed by 
a too ardent enthusiasm. Nothing had even been 
discovered adverse to the hypothesis that identified 
the Niger with tin* Congo, which still retained a 
;; mg hold on the public mind. The views of govern- 
ment and ot the nation on this subject were entire- 
ly in unison. It was therefore determined that an 
expedition on a great scale should be fitted out, di- 
' ided uiif) two portions, one to descend the Niger 
and the other to ascend the Congo ; which two par- 
ties. it was fondly hoped, would (fleet a triumph- 
ant meeting in the middle of the great stream that 
they were sent to explore. The public loudly ap- 
plauded this resolution ; and never perhaps did an 
armament, expected to achieve the most splendid 
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victories, excite deeper interest than this, which 
seemed destined to triumph over the darkness that 
had so long enveloped the vast interior of Africa. 

The expedition to tin* ('on go was intrusted to 
Captain Tuckey, an officer of merit and , varied ser- 
vices, who Imd published several works roimeeted 
with geography and navigation. Besides a crew of 
about fifty, including marines and mechanics, he 
was accompanied by Mr Smith, an eminent botanist, 
who likewise possessed some knowledge of geology : 
Mr (-ranch, a self-taught but aide zoologist; Mr 
Tudor, a good comparative anatomist ; Mr Lock- 
hart, a gardener from Kew ; and Mr Galwey, an 
intelligent person who volunteered to join the party. 
They sailed from Deptford on the Kith February 
1810, and reached Malenilm on the 80th dune, 
where they met with a cordial reception from the 
mafook , or king's merchant, in the belief that they 
were come to make up a cargo of slaves. The chiefs, 
on being reluctantly convince*! of the contrary, hurst 
into the most furious invectives against the crowned 
heads of Europe, particularly our own most gracious 
sovereign, whom they denominated “the Devil,” 
imputing chiedv to him the stop put to this odious 
but lucrative traffic. A few days brought the Eng- 
lish into the channel of the Congo ; which, to their 
great surprise, instead of exhibiting the immense 
i 'ze they had been taught to expect, scaVcciy ap- 
peared a river of tin* second class. The stream, it 
is true, was then at the lowest, but the depth being 
still more than 150 fathoms, made it impossible to 
estimate the mass of water which its channel might 
convey to the ocean. The hanks were swampy, 
overgrown with mangrove-trees; and the deep si- 
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lence and repose of these extensive forests made a 
solemn impression upon tin* mind. At Kmhonnna, 
the emporium of the Congo, niueh interest was ex- 
cited by the discovery that a negro officiating as 
cook’s matt* was a prince of the blood. lie was 
welcomed with rapture bv his father, and with a 
general rejoicing by the whole village. The young 
savage was soon arrayed in full African pomp, hav- 
ing on an embroidered coat very much tarnished, a 
silk sash, and a black glazed hat surmounted by an 
enormous feather. Captain Turkey was introduced 
to tin cftcHou, or hereditary chief, who, with his 
huge gilt buttons, stockings of pink sarcenet, red 
half-bools, and high-ero\vned embroidered hat, re- 
minded him of punch in a puppet-show. It was 
vain attempting to convey to this sage prince any 
idea of the objects of the expedition. The terms 
winch ox press science and an oil lightened curiosity 
did not excite in his mind a single idea, and lie rang 
continual changes on the questions, “Are you come 
to trade?” and, “Are you come to make war?” — 
unable to conjecture any other motive. At length, 
having received a solemn declaration that there was 
1 ' intention to make war, lie scaled peace by the 
acceptance of a large present of brandy. 

After sailing between ridges of high rocky hills, 
the expedition came to the Yell ala, or Great Cata- 
ract"; hi inhere they met with a second disappoint- 
ment. instead of another Niagara, which general 
report had led them to expect, they saw only “ a 
comparative brook bubbling over its stony bed.” 
The fall appears to be occasioned merely by masses 
of granite, fragments of which have fallen down and 
blocked up the stream. Yet this obstruction ren- 
dered it euite impossible for the boats to pass ; nor 
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could they 1)0 carried across the precipices and (lee)) 
ravines by which the country was intersected. The 
discoverers were therefore obliged to proceed by 
land through this difficult region, which, without 
a guide on whom they could rely, was attended 
with overwhelming toil, Cooluo, Inga, and Ala- 
voonda, the princij)al Milages, wen* separat(‘d hy 
wide intervals, which placed the tra\ oilers under 
the necessity of often sh oping in the open air. At 
length the country improx ed and became more level, 
the river widened, and the obstacles to its na\ iga- 
tion gradually disappeared. Hut just as tin* voyage 
began to assume a prosperous aspect, indicat ions of 
its fatal termination were already perceptible: The 
health of the party was rapidly gi\ing way under 
the effects of fatigue, as well as the malignant in- 
fluence of a damp and burning atmosphere. Tudor, 
Crunch, and (ialwc^ . wore successively obliged to 
return to tin* ship. Captain Turkov, sifter strug- 
gling for some time against the increasing pressure 
of disease and exhaustion, as well as the accumulat- 
ing difficulties of the expedition, saw tin* necessity 
of putting a stop to its farther progress. Air Smith 
at first expressed deep disappointment at this reso- 
lution, hut soon became so ill that lie could scarcely 
be convoyed to the vessel. On reaching it, a sad 
scene awaited the survivors: Crunch, Tudor, and 
Galwey wen* no more ; they had successive iy sunk 
under the weight of disease. Air Smith soon shared 
their fate; mid Captain Tuckey himself, on the 4 th 
October, added one more to the number of deaths, 
without having suffered the usual attack of fever. 
He had been exhausted by constant depression and 
mental anxiety. 

Vi-n.-rr. ,,T, ^Ti v "nv ev’W’tAon. however, some in- 
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format ion was obtained respecting a part of Africa 
not visited for ssweral centuries. No trace indeed 
was soon of the great kingdoms, or of tin* cities and 
armi( i s described bv the Portuguese missionaries; 
so that, though tin* interior niiiv very probably he 
mor<‘ populous than the hanks of the river, there 
must, in these pious narratives, have been much 
exaggerai ion. The largest towns, or rat her villages, 
did not contain abo\e KM) houses, with o(M> or 800 
inliahitams. They were governed hyelnnoos, with 
a power nearly absolute, and having mafooks under 
tiiein, who w<T" chiefly empl *yed in tin* collection 
of re venue. T.he people were merry, idle, good-hu- 
muured hospitable, and liberal, with rather an in- 
uoce.it and agreeable expression of countenance. The 
greatest blemish in their character appeared in the 
treatment of tin* female sex, on whom they dc\olved 
all the laborious duties of life, even more exclusively 
than is usual among negro tribes ; holding thidr vir- 
tue also iu such slender esteem, that the greatest 
chiefs in^hlushingly made it an object of traflie. 
I ’ I ion this head, however, they have evidently learn- 
ed much c\il from tlieir intercourse with Euro- 
peans, — The character of the vegetation, and the ge- 
neral aspect of nature, arc pretty nearly the same 
oil tin* Congo as on the other Alrican rivers. 

Meantime the other part of the expedition un- 
der i\ia|oT lYddie, whose destination it was to de- 
scend the Niger, arrived at the mouth of the Sene- 
gal. Instead of the beaten track along the banks 
of that river, or of the Gambia, In* preferred the 
route through the country of the Foil lulls, which, 
though nearer, was more difficult and less explored. 
On the 17th November 1810, lie sailed from the 
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Senegal, and on 1 4th December, tin* party, consist- 
ing of 100 men and 200 animals, landed at Ka- 
kundy, on the Rio Nunez ; hut, before they could 
begin their march, Major Peddie was attacked with 
fever and died. Captain Campbell, on whom the 
command devolved, proceeded in the line proposed 
till he arrived at a small river called the Panietta, 
on the frontier of the Foulali territory. Hy this 
time many of the beasts of burden bad sunk, and 
great difficulty was found in obtaining a sufficient 
supply of provisions. Tin* King of the Foulahs, on 
being asked for permission to pass through his terri- 
tories, seemed alarmed at bearing of so large a body 
of foreigners about to enter his country. lie* con- 
trived, under various pretexts, to detain them on 
the frontier four months, during which their slock 
of food and clothing gradually diminished, while 
they were suffering all tin* evils that arise from 
a sickly climate and a scanty supply of necessaries. 
At length their situation became such as to place 
them under the absolute necessity of returning ; 
and all their animals being dead it was necessary 
to hire the natives to carry their baggage, — an ex- 
pedient which gave occasion to frequent pillage. 
They reached Kakundy with the loss only of Mr 
Kummer the naturalist ; hut Captain Campbell, 
overcome by sickness and exertion, died two days 
after, on tin* 13th of June 1317- The 'command 
was then transferred to Lieutenant Stokoe, a spi- 
rited young naval oificer, who had joined the ex- 
pedition as a volunteer, lie formed a new scheme 
for proceeding into tin* interior ; hut unhappily lie 
also sunk under the climate and the fatigues of the 
journey. 
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X sentence of death seemed pronounced against 
all who should attempt to penetrate the African 
continent ; and yet there were still daring spirits 
who did not shrink from the undertaking. Captain 
Gray of the Koval African Corps, who had accom- 
panied the last-mentioned expedition under Major 
Peddie and Captain Campbell, undertook, in 1BJB, 
to perform a journey hv Parks old route along the 
Gambia.. I le reached, without any obstacle. Boo- 
iibani, the capital of Bomlou, where he remained 
from the i20lh June 1BIB, to the ±2d May 1BU); 
hut owing to the jealousy of the monarch lie w T as 
permitted to proceed no farther. With some diffi- 
culty he reached Gallant, when* he met Staff-sur- 
geo;i DockarcL who had none forward to Sego to 
ask permission to proceed through Bam hurra, — a 
request which had also been evaded. The whole 
party then returned to Senegal. 

In IBM Major Laing was sent on a mission from 
Sierra Leone, through the Timannee, Kooranko, 
and Soojjma countries, with the view' of forming 
some commercial arrangements. On this journey he 
found reason to believe that tile source of the Niger 
tay much farther to the south than Park had sup- 
posed. At Kalaba he was assured that it might 
have been reached in three days, had not the Kissi 
nation, in wiiose territory it was situated, been at 
war wnn*the Soolimanas, with whom Major Laing 
then resided. lie was inclined to fix the source of 
this great river a very little above the ninth degree 
of latitude. 

The British government were, meantime, indefa- 
tigable in their endeavours to find out other chan- 
nels for exploring the interior of Africa : The Ba- 
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shaw of Tripoli, though he had usurped tin* throne 
by violent means, showed a disposition to improve 
his country by admitting the arts and learning of 
Europe ; while the judicious conduct of Consul 
Warrington inclined liiin to cultivate the friendship 
of Britain. Through his tributary kingdom of Fcz- 
zan he hekl close and constant communication with 
Bornou and the other leading states of Central Af- 
rica; and he readily undertook to promote the views 
of any English expedition in that direction. Such 
an opportunity was not to be lost. The usual means 
were supplied by the ministry, and the ordinary 
inducements held forth by the Association. Mr 
Ritchie, a young man of scientific acquirements and 
zeal for discovery, undertook the direction of this 
adventure, lie was accompanied bv Lieutenant 
Lyon, who, as a naval officer, was expected to be 
useful in navigating the Niger when the party 
should reach that ri\er. The mission were perfectly 
well received at Tripoli, and set out, on the ±2d 
March HU 9, for Fezzan with Milkin', the sultan, 
who gave them the most solemn assurances of pro- 
tection. This chief, however, was a ruffian, who had 
made his way to power by the massacre of the late 
sovereign and his brother, and who supported his 
interest at Tripoli by annual slave-hunts, which lie 
extended over the whole Desert to the frontier of 
Soudan. Thus he brought annually to TfTpbii *iUOO 
or 5000 of those unhappy victims, a large proportion 
of whom were bestowed in presents to his liege lord. 
Under such guardianship the mission could not bo 
sure of that support of which they soon stood very 
much in need. Mourzouk w as found extremely un- 
healthy, being intensely hot, and surrounded by 
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pools of stagnant water, which rendered even the 
natives liable to level 4 and ague. The members of 
the expedition soon felt its effects, Lieutenant Lyon 
being seized with dysentery, audMMr Ritchie with 
bilious fever, under which they languished during 
the whole summer. The treacherous Mukni not 
only withhehl all aid, hut studiously prevented 
others from giving them assistance. At length Mr 
Ritchie, overwhelmed by disease and anxiety, died 
on the 20th Xovember IRIS); after which Mr 
L yon found himself without the means of penetrat- 
ing farther than to the southern frontier of Fezzau. 
He obtained a good deal of information respecting 
the remoter countries, which, however, has been 
rend- red less important by the fuller and more rc- 
eriit intelligence received through Denham and 
Chipperton. lie passes a very unfavourable judg- 
ment upon the territory of Fezzau, which he consi- 
ders nearly as barren as any part of the surrounding 
desert. The cultivation is confined to a few gar- 
ileus, into which water is raised by immense labour 
from Arils of considerable depth. 
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CIIAPTEH XII. 

Denham and Clapjnrtnn. 

Arrangements with tin* Court of’ Tripoli. -Tin* Travellers armc 
there — Journey to .Motir/ouiv -Diflieulties — Agreement with lhn# 
Khalioom — Departure — The De.seri — Tihhoos and Tuarieks — 
Arrival at tin* Laki* Teliad— The Venn — Kouka — Visit to tin* 
Sheik — Tin* Sultan — Desrriptioe of Honioii — Dunham’s 1**. Man- 
sion to Mandat'd — Grout Hangt* of Mountains— Disastrous ex- 
pedition — War against the M ungas. — Excursion to Eoggun — 
Expedition against the l.a Salas — IViddoornahs — Clapjjorton's 
Journey into lloiissa— Apjwarani'o of that Country-. Kami — Sat ■- 
katoo — Sultan Bello — Hot urn of the Ti an oilers. 

Nothing could shake the determination of the 
British government to obtain, by some means or 
other, a competent degree of information respecting 
the unknown countries of A friea. The great favour 
enjoyed at the court of Tripoli was still regarded as 
an advantageous circumstance. It was chiefly due, 
as already observed, to the prudence and ability of 
Mr Warrington, without whose advice scarcely any 
thing of importance was transacted. The bashaw 
was therefore disposed to renew his p£uti*ciiofi to 
whatsoever mission Britain might send. Nor could 
the support of any sovereign have been more effi- 
cient; for the influence of this petty prince, and the 
terror of his name, are almost unbounded in the 
greatest kingdoms of Central Africa. One weapon, 
the gun, in the hands of his troops, gives him all 
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this superiority ; for the remoter nations, from the 
Nile to the Atlantic scarcely know any other arms 
besides the spear, tile bow, and tin* javelin. A mus- 
ket among those tribes is an object of almost super- 
natural dread ; individuals have been seen kneel- 
ing down before it, speaking to it in whispers, and 
addressing to it earnest supplieations. With troops 
thus armed, the Bashaw of Tripoli is esteemed in 
Northern Afriea the most potent monarch on earth ; 
and it is a matter of surprise among the natives that 
he has not ere now eompelJedal! Km rope to embrace 
the Mohammedan faith. I fe could therefore assure 
tin. English that, for any but physical obstacles, they 
might travel as safely from Tripoli to liornou, as 
from Edinburgh to London. 

Under the confidence inspired by these circum- 
stances. government prepared another expedition, 
and without difficulty procured a fresh hand of ad- 
venturers, who undertook to brave all its perils. 
Major Denham, Lieutenant CJapperton of the navy, 
and Dr Qudnoy, a naval surgeon possessing a con- 
siderable knowledge of natural history, were appoint- 
ed to this service. Without delay they proceeded to 
Tripoli, where they arrived on the 18th November 
1821. They were immediately introduced to the 
bashaw, whom they found sitting cross-legged on 
a carpet, attended by armed negroes. After treat- 
ing them to sherbet and coffee, he invited them 
to a hawking-party, where lie appeared mounted on 
a milk-white Arabian steed superbly caparisoned, 
having a saddle of crimson-velvet richly studded 
with gold nails, and with embroidered trappings. 
He was preceded by six rhaoushes , or officers, in 
white silk robes ; while two favourite negro slaves, 
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in glittering vest, light burnouse, and white turban, 
supported him on each side. The hunt began on 
the borders of the Desert, where parties of six or 
eight Arabs dashed forward quick as lightning, fired 
suddenly, and rushed back with loud cries. The 
skill with which they manoeuvred their steeds, 
whirling the long musket over their heads as they 
rode at full gallop, appeared quite surprising. 

Although the English were personally well treat- 
4*d at Tripoli, they could not shut their eyes to the 
reigning barbarism. The sheik, Bclgassum Khalifa, 
a fine old Arab, understood to be high in the favour 
of the bashaw, had been one evening at an elegant 
entertainment in tin* palace, when on reaching his 
own door a pistol-shot w ounded him in the arm, and 
on his entering the passage, a second penetrated his 
Iwidy. He staggered into the house, denouncing his 
own nephew as the author of the assassination. The 
murderers rushed in, and completed their crime by 
stabbing him seven times with their daggers, while 
his wife received two wounds in endeavouring to 
save him. Tin* three actors in this tragedy instant- 
ly fled for protection to the .British consulate ; hut 
Mr Warrington sent notice to the bashaw, “ that 
the murderers of Khalifa would find no protection 
tinder the flag of iJngland.” That potentate, how- 
ever, either privy to the crime or disposed to w ink 
at its commission, expressed his regreV'^liat *the 
guilty persons had found shelter in the consulate; a 
sanctuary, he added, that he could not think of 
violating. Repeated assurance was given that he 
might send any force, or use any means, to drag 
them from beneath a banner that never was dis- 
graced by giving protection to assassins. The ha- 
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diawat length, ashamed of his apathy, sent sixleun 
stout follows, by whom the ruffians were seized : 
and in loss than an hour they wore soon luiniriiii* 
from the east !e- walls. 

Tin mission, fortified with recommend at ions to 
the Sultan of Fezzan, now entered upon their long 
and dreary pilgrimage to Mourzouk, where tht*v ar- 
rived on the 8th April 1822. This prince received 
them with affability, hut gave himself very little 
trouble in making proddon for the prosecution of 
their journey- He even intimated his intention of 
* isiting Tripoli, and the necessity of their remaining 
till, his return. This prrangement was most dis- 
heartening: nor did they know what reliance to 
piaeo in the sincerity of lloo Kiialloom, a great 
merchant., who invited them to accompany an ex- 
pedition which he was preparing for Soudan. The* 
sultan and ho soon after departed, each with large 
presents for the bashaw, to intrigue against one 
another at the court of Tripoli. After this there 
was scatt'ely a camel left in Fezzan, or any other 
means of travelling. Major Denham therefore saw 
no alternative hut that he himself should hasten 
bad. to Tripoli, and remonstrate with the bashaw 
>u this apparent violation of his promise. After a 
Tedious journey of twenty days, with only three at- 
tendants, he arrived, and waited on the barbarian, 
who received him with his usual courtesy ; but. 
not giving that full satisfaction which was expected, 
the major lost no time in setting sail for England, 
to lodge a complaint with his ow n court. This step 
was painfully felt by the bashaw, who sent vessel 
after vessel, one of which at last overtook Major 
Denham while performing quarantine at Marseilles. 
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and announced that arrangements were actually 
made with Boo Klialloom for escorting him to tin* 
capital of Bornou. Accordingly, on the major’s re- 
turn to Tripoli, In* found the Arab chief already on 
the borders of the Desert. 

This trader, who was now to bo a guide to the 
English into the immense regions of the south, was 
a personage of a very different character from what 
we in this country can form any idea of. The Af- 
rican caravan -merchant has nothing in common 
with that respectable class of men who, seated in 
counting-houses at London or Amsterdam, direct 
the movement of their shins over the ocean, and 
count the silent accumulation of their profits. lie, 
on the contrary, must accompany his merchandise 
from one extremity to the other of a great continent, 
and across its immense deserts, the scene of much 
suffering, and frequently of death itself. Nor is it 
from a parched wilderness and a burning climate 
that lie has most to apprehend: His path is (‘very 
where beset by bands, whose trade is plunder, and 
who find amusement in assassination. He must 
therefore have his property guarded by armed men, 
ready to defend with their Mood what his money 
has purchased. These followers, being in continual 
service, and exposed to frequent fighting, become 
practised soldiers, and are more than a inajoh for 
the roving barbarians who infest the Sahara. Even 
the greatest princes view these merchant-chiefs with 
fear and jealousy ; and, though they contrive to draw 
considerable advantage' from their trade, scarcely 
reckon the kingdom their own while these troops 
are within its boundaries. The merchants unhap- 
pily do not confine themselves to self-defence ; but, 
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seeing robbery practised on every side against them- 
selves, begin to retaliate, and soon find it cheaper, 
and, according to African ideas, not less honourable, 
to replenish their stores by plunder than by pur- 
chase. Slaves, the staple of their trade, are gene- 
rally obtained by the most atrocious viol ence, in ex- 
pedilions called gftrazzicx or J'vUiU'as, undertaken 
solely for that guilty purpose. Provided they can es- 
eape the dangers and casualties to which they are 
exposed, their profits are immense, the value of 
merchandise being somewhat more than tripled by 
its conveyance across the Desert. Thus a few suc- 
cessful journeys enable a man to acquire a fortune 1 
almost princely, and a* high degree of influence in 
the Barbary States. In short, the merchant, the 
warrior, the prince, the thief, are united in this ex- 
traordinary character ; and he is prepared, accord- 
ing to circumstances, to act in one or in all of those 
capacities. Yet Boo Klialloom might be reckoned 
« good specimen of this evil race: lie possessed an 
enlarged and liberal mind, and was honourable, and 
evt n humane, so far as a slave-merchant could re- 
tain these qualities ; lie was dragged, too, with re- 
luctance into the most odious parts of his vocation,' — 
while at home his generosity was such as to make 
him almost idolized. 

I nder the guidance of this remarkable personage 
J\fajof Ditiham set forth, with almost the full as- 
surance of reaching those depths of Africa from 
which no European had ever yet returned. Little 
occurred to diversify tlu* usual monotony of a desert- 
route, till they arrived at Sockna, where Boo Klial- 
loom, who was foml of display, determined to make 
iiis entrance with almost kingly pomp. He rode a 
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white Tunisian horse, with gilded saddle/and trap- 
pings of scarlet doth bordered with gold ; his dress 
consisted of various caftans and robes of the richest 
silks adorned with gold buttons, lace, and embroi- 
dery: the burnouse, a present from tin* bashaw, 
had cost 400 dollars. The citizens meeting the 
party with shouts and guns, and the females with 
singing and dancing, formed a species of triumphal 
procession. Several days were spent, at Sockna, 
Boo Khulloom being ill, and wishing to try the 
effect of various charms and superstitious remedies. 
The English, meantime, witnessed a great marriage- 
coremony, tin* chief pomp of which consisted in pla- 
cing the bride in a basket on the back of a camel and 
leading her round the tow n, w hile numerous horse- 
men galloped up and discharged their muskets (juite 
close to her head ; the honour of w hich compliment 
was understood to compensate for the fear which it 
could not fail to occasion. 

In journeying onwards to iUourzouk the travellers 
passed along the naked sides of the Gebcl ^Assond, 
which the major crossed now* for tin* third time ; hut 
no familiarity could relieve the sense of dreariness 
and misery which its aspect occasioned. A rainy day 
came as a blessing to the whole party, — especially to 
the poor slaves, on whom Boo Khallooiu had, in spe- 
cial kindness, bestowed one draught of water in the 
day to cool their burning thirst. On thc'BOfft Oc- 
tober, the caravan made its entry into JVIourzouk, 
with similar pomp as into Sockna, amid the shouts 
of the inhabitants, whom the chief, l>y his liberality, 
had inspired with the warmest attachment. The 
major, however, was much disheartened by not see- 
ing any of his countrymen amid the joyous crowd ; 
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and his fours were confirmed hy finding Dr Ondnev 
just recovering from a severe attack in the chest, 
and Lieutenant Clappcrton in bed the fifteenth day 
with ague, — facts which, combined with the unfor- 
tunate* result of the last expedition, and the sickly 
look of the* native's themselves, indicated some pe- 
culiarly baneful influence, without any visible* cause*, 
in the climate of Mourzouk. 

Invalids so severely afilicte'd we*re* not very fit 
lo he*; in a long and laborious journey ; but the*ir 
ardour was extreme ; and, imagining that a change 
»»f air would be* be neficial, they contrived, even be- 
fore, Boo I\ ha I loom was ready to set out, to move* 
forward to (latrone, leaving Major Denham be- 
hind at IMourzouk. On the November, the 
whole caravan broke* up from that city, and began 
the»r journey through the* Desert. They we re* es- 
corted by nearly every inhabitant who could mus- 
ter a horse. The expedition, besides tin* English, 
comprised 210 Arabs, ranged in te*ns and twenties, 
under dijTcrent chiefs. The most numerous were* 
the- Af’Garha, who, to the* amount of seventy, came* 
from the* barren shore of the Syrtes. These* bar- 
barians enlivened the* route by their traditionary 
tales, their songs, their extemporary poems, in 
which all the incidents of the joflrncy were narrat- 
ed ; in short, by an inexhaustible fund of wit and 
vivacity. r JWn*ir pride, their revenge, their robberies, 
did not come? into view in their intercourse with 
the English, who, being received into their camp, 
having eaten of their br(*ad and salt, and being 
bound in the cord of friendship, we*re entitled te> all 
the* rights of hospitality, and would have been pro- 
tected even at the hazard of life. 
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The caravan arrived in clue time at Traghan, a 
small town containing a line carpet-man u factory, 
and ruled by a marabout, who used the sanctity of 
his character to maintain order and promote* the 
prosperity of the place. Passing that station they 
were soon in the heart of the Desert, where they spent 
whole days w ithout seeing a living thing, even a bird 
or an insect, that did not belongto the caravan itself. 
After painful inarches under the direct action of the 
solar rays, they wore delighted by the stillness and 
beauty of the night : The moon and stars shorn* with 
peculiar brilliancy; cool breezes succeeded to the 
burning heat of the day ; and, on removing a few 
inches of the loose hot soil, a soft and refreshing 
bed was obtained. Even the ripple of the blowing 
sand sounded like a gentle and murmuring stream. 
Every noise was rendered doubly impressive* by the 
deep stillness, as well as by an eelio from the sur- 
face of the surrounding waste. 

In this route the travellers had oil one side the 
Tibboos, on the other the Tuarieks, two native tribes, 
probably of great antiquity, and having no alliance 
with the Arab race, now so widely spread over the 
continent. The Tibboos were on the left ; and it 
was through their villages that the caravan passed. 
Th< *se people live p'artly on the milk of their camels, 
which pick up a scanty subsistence on the few' ver- 
dant spots that rise amid the Desert, pa-Aly fiy car- 
rying on a small trade between Mourzouk and Bor- 
nou, in which they art* so busily employed that 
many do not spend at home more than four months 
in the year. They are black, though without the 
negro features ; the men ugly, but the young females 
possessed of some beauty, not wholly obscured by 
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the embellishments of coral stuck in the nose, and 
of oil streaming over the face. They are, besides, a 
gay, good-humoured, thoughtless race, with all the 
African passion for the song and the dance ; which 
last they practice gracefully, and with movements 
somewhat analogous to the Grecian. This cheerful- 
ness appears wonderful, considering tin* dreadful ca- 
lamity with which they are daily threatened. Once 
a-year, or oftener, an inroad is made by their fierce 
neighbours the Tuaricks, who spare neither age nor 
sex, and sweep away all that conies within their 
reach. The cowardly Tibbous dare not even look 
them in the face ; they can only mount to the top 
of certain steep rocks, with Hat summits and per- 
pendicular sides, near one of which every village is 
built. They carry up with them every thing that 
can he removed; and this rude defence avails against 
still ruder assailants. The savage Tuaricks, again, 
were observed by Clapperton and Oudnoy in a jour- 
ney to the westward from Mourzouk, and were 
found iii their private' character to be frank, holiest, 
ami hospitable. The females are neither immured 
nor oppressed, as is usual among rude* and Moham- 
medan tribes, but meet with notice and respect : 
indeed the domestic habits of this nation much re- 
semble the European. They are a wandering raw* 
of shepherds and robbers, holding in contempt all 
wUo live ill bouses and cultivate the ground ; yet 
they are perhaps the only native Africans who have 
letters and an alphabet, which they inscribe, not on 
books and parchments indeed, but on the dark rocks 
that chequer the surface of their territory ; and, in 
places where they have long resided, every stone is 
seen covered with their writings. The accompany- 
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ing plate represents a Tuarick on his camel, with a 
male and female Tihhoo standing beside him. 

Bilma, the capital of the Tibboos, was found a 
mean town with walls of earth, but surrounded by 
numerous lakes containing the purest salt, tin* most 
valuable of all articles for the commerce of Soudan. 
The inhabitants, however, though deeply mortified, 
durst not prevent the powerful Tuaricks from Jad- 
ing their caravans \vith it, and underselling them 
in all tin* markets. About a mile beyond Bilma 
was a fine spring, spreading around, a mV 1 forming a 
little circle of the richest verdure. This was the last 
vegetable life the travellers were to set* in a march 
of thirteen days. In these wilds, the constant drift 
causes hills to rise or disappear in anight; all traces 
of a road are soon obliterated, and tile eye is guided 
only by dark rocks which rise at intervals amid the 
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wash*. Sometimes the sand is formed into hills 
with perpendicular sides, from twenty to sixty foot 
hioh. Down these the earn els are made to slide; 
and can. only he kept steady by the driver hanging 
with all his weight on the tail,, otherwise they would 
tumble forward, and throw the load over their heads. 
*■ Tremendously dreary are these marches; as far 
as the eye can roach, billows of sand bound the pros- 
pect.” In a high wind volumes of tin's substance 
darkened the air, through which it was sometimes 
impossible to pass. 

After a fortnight spent in the Desert, the expedi- 
tion, saw symptoms of a return to the region of life : 
Scattered spots of thin licrhage appeared; little val- 
leys watered by springs were filled with the shrill) 
called a tHffg, on which grow delicate berries : small 
herds of gazelles fed in these retreats ; even the 
droves of hyenas indicated the revival of animal 
nature. At every mile the valleys became more gay 
and verdant; and the creeping vines of the eoloeynth 
in full b|poin, with the red flowers of the/YMwow, con- 
verted many of these spots into a little Arcadia. 
The freshness of the air, with the melody of the 
songsters among the creeping plants, whose ilowers 
diffused an aromatic odour, formed a delightful con- 
trast to the desolate region just [tossed. Here again 
were found Tibboos, of the Gunda tribe, a more alert 
aTitT active people than tile former ; tile men uglier, 
I he girls handsomer and more delicately formed. 
This sept have about 5000 camels, on whose milk 
alone they support themselves for half the year ; the 
little* crop of yussub and millet being too precious 
for their horses, they are ted with camels’ milk, sweet 
or sour, which keeps them the whole year in the high- 
est health and condition. The chief, Mina Tahr, or 
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the Black Bird, was presented by Boo Khafiooni 
with a coarse scarlet burnouse and a tawdry silk 
caftan : tliese paltry dresses, being the finest that 
had ever invested the person of this chieftain, threw 
him into ecstasies of delight, which he continued for 
hours to testify by joyful shouts and high leaps into 
the air. Major Denham's watch singularly delight- 
ed him ; but solely, as soon appeared, from the plea- 
sure of seeing his own person in the bright metallic 
case; so that a very small mirror was deemed still 
more precious. 

In this approach to the territory of Soudan the 
English began to witness the exercise of mutual 
plunder between the car avail and the natives. Every 
animal which struggled from the main body was in- 
stantly carried off ; even a clog had been eaten up, 
and only the bones left. A herald, handsomely 
equipped, who had been sent forward to the Sultan 
of Bornou, was found stripped, and tied naked to a 
tree. On the other hand, no sooner did the eartivan 
come in view of any village than the inhabitants 
■were descried on the plain beyond in full flight with 
all their effects. The Arabs pursued, in indignation 
only, as they pretended, at not being allowed to pur- 
chase what they wanted ; but the conduct of the 
]>oor natives was evidently the result of Jong expe- 
rience ; and Major Denham saw executed on one 
party tin 1 most rapid process of plunder ke ever'wii- 
nessed. In a few seconds the camels were eased of 
their loads, and the poor women and girls stripped 
to the skin. Boo Khalloom, on this and other oc- 
casions, interposed, and insisted on restitution ; but 
whether he would have done so without the urgent 
remonstrances of the English appears doubtful. 

The expedition, now advancing rapidly, entered 
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Kanem, "the most northern province of Born ou,' am 
soon arrived at Lari, a, town of 2000 inhabitant* 
Composed of clusters of rush-huts, conical at top, and 
looking like well -thatched corn-stacks. This place 
fortned a* remarkable stage in their progress; for, 
from tlie rising ground in front of it was seen the 
lioundless expanse of the great interior sea of Africa, 
the Lake Tchad, “ giowmg with the golden rays of 
tin* sun.” .Major Denham, who saw' liertMhe key 
to his grand scheme of discovery, hastened to the 
shores of this mighty water. These were darkened 
with the varied and beautiful plumage of ducks, 
geese, pelicans, and cranes four or dive feet high, im- 
mense spoonbills of snowy whiteQB&s, yellow-legged 
plovers, with numerous unknown waterfowl, sport- 
ing around, and quietly feeding at half pistol-shot. 
Major Denham felt reluctant to invade the profound 
tranquillity of these feathered tribes,, and betray the 
confidence with which they r con fid him. At last, 
overcoming his scruples, he took up his guu,rand 
soon filled a large basket. It was evident, that re- 
markable changes in the bed ot the Tchad hau recent- 
ly taken place ; for, though this the rainy 

season, long stalks of gussub were? growing amid the 
waters on ground formerly dry. 

The caravan now marched along tin* show of the 
lake, and arrived in tW'o days at Woodie, a laijpe 
town, the first which was found thoroughly liepr. 
The ini mbit ants lived in sluggish plenty on the 
produce of a fertile country, without hny attempt 
to obtain either elegancies or luxuries. It was re- 
solved that the caravan should pause here, till a 
messenger could he sent forward to obtain for them 
invitation, or permission, to present themselves be- 
fore the Sheik of Boraou. The political state of that 
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ry was at this time somewhat sin^lar > Twenty 
5 befor&it h#cl beemovfyruU atfct etinlpl £t£lyeon- 
•ed with dreadful devastation by tfi*? Pellatas/a 
■ .^western people, to tvhose enipjre Barn ou seemed to 
•Nbe finally annexed. T lie re stijl refhained^ however, 

’ a spirit ity jjie p<*opJe which spurned at "a foreign 
yoke. TJhtf present sheik, a native of Kancm, of 
humble birth bitt of superior talents and energy, 
rallied round hint a band of bold spearmen, and, 
animating them by a pretended' vision of the pro- 
phet, hoisted the green flag, and attacked tin* invad- 
ers, U is sifeocss was such, that in ten months the 
Fellatas \vcrc completely driven out of Bornou, 
wftieh they had never *si nee re-entered, though de- 
sultory hostilities were still carried on. This lead- 
er, idolized by bis army, was now tin* real master 
of the country ; yet the reverence of the nation for 
their ancient line of kings was too defy to allow the 
legitimate heir to In* wholly superseded: lie was 
drawn forth from obscurity, received the title of 
sultan, and was established in empty pomp the 
city of Bfrnie; while the successful soldier, under 
an humblernancM^ retained in his own hands all the 
real power. $. 

After five days an invitation arrived from the 
sheik to visit him atjvouka, for wliidi city the tra- 
vellers immediately departed. In their way tiiey 
passed the*Ycou, tile first river which had crossed 
their path in this Idtig journey, exciting considerable 
interest from being at first supposed to bethe Niger 
flowing from Timbuctoo. Th% stj^iai wasr fifty 
yards broad, and proceeded with loine rapidity east- 
ward into the Tchad : in, |he wet season its breadth 
became twice a| great. On the baaik, lor the con- 
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venience of passengers, lay two large canoes, rudely 
constructed of planks fastened l>v cords, .and having 
the openings stuffed with straw. The men and 
goods were ferried over on these rafts, while the 
horses, and camels, having their heads fastened to 
them, swam across. 

In approaching Kouka, Major Denhain experi- 
enced considerable emotion, in consequence of the 
contradictory reports respecting the Ufray and aspect 
of this great central court of Africa : Some tpld him 
that the sheik was surrounded by a mere handful of 
half-armed, half-naked negroes, fit only for plunder; 
while, according to others, ho was at the head of a 
numerous cavalry, highly equipped and well dis- 
ciplined. The major pressed eagerly on before the 
main body, and, emerging from the forest, had his 
curiosity gratified by seeing several thousand horse 
drawn up in line, and extending on each side as 
far as the eye could reach. lie now awaited the 
coming up of the Arabs ; at sight of whom the Bor- 
nou troops, who liad previously stood immovable, 
raised a mighty shout, which was followed by a 
sound, equally loud, of rude martial music. Then, 
forming detached parties, they galloped up full speed 
td the strangers, nev^r pausing till they almost touch- 
ed the horses* heads, when they suddenly wheeled 
round and returned, exclaiming, “ Blessing ! bless- 
ing! sons of your country ! sons of youp. country* 1 ” 
They had soon completely surrounded the party, 
and wedged thejp in So close, waving their spears 
over *itheir heads, that it was impossible to move. 
Boo KhaJloom had nearly lost all patience at this 
vehement and incommodious welcome ; but at length 
Barca Gana, thg commander-in-clijef, made his ap- 
pearance, restored order, ‘and caused a way to be 
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opened, by which the caravan, though somewhat 
slowly, at length made its way to the city. 

After their arrival at Kouka, symptoms of jea- 
lousy apjieared, and only twelve of the principal 
persons, tin* English included, were allowed to enter. 
They were led through a wide street, lined with 
spearmen, to the door of the sheik’s residence. Here 
the principal courtiers came o&t in succession, and 
welcomed the party with eries of Barca ! Barca !” 
but as no one invited them to go in, the wrath of 
Boo Khallooin, who held himself scarcely inferior 
to the sheik, was kindled, and he declared that, un- 
less immediately admitted, he would return to his 
tent. A chief merely* waved his hand as a signal 
for patience > and at last Barca G ana appeared, '’’and 
invited the Arab leader to enter alone. Another 
half-hour elapsed ere the gates were again opened, 
and the four Englishmen were called. They found, 
on the present as well as on other occasions, the 
etiquette of this barbarian court extremely rigid, 
and enforced in the roughest and most unceremo- 
nious manner. They were allowed to walk only 
one by one, and, when thought to he going too fast, 
the guards grasped them by the leg so abruptly that 
‘hey could scarcely avoid falling flat forward; and 
when it was time to stop, instead of their being told 
so, spears were erossed before them, and the palm of 
t be hand applied to their breast. At the close of all 
this ceremony, they found the sheik quietly^seated 
on a carpet, plainly dressed, in a small dark room, 
ornamented solely with guns and pistols, whifeh he 
had received in presents from crowned heads, and 
esteemed the most rare and precious of decorations. 
He appeared about forty or forty-five years of age, 
and his countenance was pleasing and expressive. 
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He inquired their object in visiting JWnou ; when, 
being informed that they had come merely to s<v tin* 
country., and to give an account of its apjxaranec, pro- 
duce, and people, he engaged to forward their ^ iews, 
and even to gratify their wishes to the utmost of his 
power. Sueh motives, however, afterwards proved 
entirely incomprehensible to his illiterate mind. 

Major Denham next day waited again on the 
sheik and delivered his presents. A double-bar- 
reled gun and two pistols, with powder-flask and 
shot-cases, were examined by the chief with the 
most minute attention ; the other gifts, consisting of 
fine cloths, spices, and porcelain, were no sooner pro- 
duced than the slaves carried them off. The Afri- 
can was particularly gratified on being told that the 
King of England had heard of him, and said, turn- 
ing to his captains, “This must be in consequence 
of our having defeated the Keg harm is ;** upon which 
Bagah Furhy, a grim old soldier, who had made a 
figure in that war, cairn* forward and asked, “Did 
he ever hear of me?’* Major Denham scrupled not 
to answer, “ Certainly when tin* whole party in- 
stantly called out, 11 Oil ! the King of England must 
lx? a great man.’* 

The major, while residing at Kouka, had fre- 
quent opportunities* of visiting the sheik : One day 
lie received a message that he must come instantly 
and exhibit a musical box playing tunro l>v itseii, 
which the other understood to be in his possession. 
This great warrior, who had never before shown any 
interest unless about grave concerns, was quite en- 
chanted on hearing its performance, and raised shouts 
of delight and astonishment. He examined mi- 
nutely the different parts of the mechanism, declar- 
ing he would willingly give a thousand dollars in 
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exchange for it. The major, unable to misunder- 
stand so broad a Hint, presented the box to his high- 
ness. Tin* display of skv-rockefs also caused the ut- 
most amazement and joy, and was even employed to 
strike the enemies of the sheik with superstitious 
awe. Finding that our traveller could speak Arabic, 
and give much information not otherwise attainable, 
the sheik became fond of his conversation, and in- 
vited him to pay frequent visits. 

It remained that Major Denham should be intro- 
duced to the sultan in his royal residence at Birnic, 
where all the state and pomp of the kingdom, with 
nojie of its real power, were concentrated. On the 
:2d March, tin* English accompanied Boo Khalloom 
to that city, and, on their arrival, the following 
morning was fixed for the interview . Fashion, even 
in the most refined European courts, does not al- 
ways follow the absolute guidance of reason or taste, 
ami her magic power is often displayed in convert- 
ing deformities into beauties; but there is certainly 
no cnn.pt of which the taste is so absurd, grotesque, 
or monstrous, as that to which Major Denham was 
now introduced. An enormous protruding belly 
and a huge misshapen head are the two features, 
wtliout which it is vain to aspire to the rank of a 
courtier or fine gentleman. Tins form, valued pro- 
bably as a type of abundance and luxury, is es- 
teemed so essential, that, where Nature has not be- 
stowed, and the most excessive feeding and cram- 
ming cannot supply it, wadding is employed, and 
a false belly produced, which, in riding, appears to 
hang over the pommel of the saddle. Turbans also 
are wrapped round the head, in fold after fold, till 
it appears swelled oil one side* to the most unnatural 
dimensions, and only one-half of the face remains 
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visible. The factitious bulk of the lords of Bornou 
is still farther augmented by drawing round them, 
even in this burning climate, ten or twelve successive 
robes of cotton or silk, while the whole is covered 
over with numberless charms enclosed in green lea- 
ther cases. Yet under all these incumbrances they 
do sometimes mount and take the field ; but the 
idea of such unwieldy hogsheads being of any avail 
in the day of battle appeared altogether ridiculous, 
— and it proved accordingly, that, on such high oc- 
casions, they merely exhibited themselves as orna- 
ments, without making even a show of encounter- 
ing the enemy. 

With about 300 of this puissant chivalry before 
and around him, the sultan was himself seated near 
the garden-door in a sort of cane basket covered 
with silk, and his fact* entirely shaded beneath a 



turban of more than the usual magnitude. The 
presents were silently deposited ; nothing passed ; 
Hid the courtiers, tottering beneath the weight of 
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their turbans and their bellies, could not display 
that punctilious activity which had been so annoy- 
ing at the palace of tin* sheik. This was all that 
was ever seen of the Sultan of Bornou. The party 
then set out for Kouka, passing, on their way, 
through Angornou, the largest city in the kingdom, 
containing at least 30,000 inhabitants. 

During his residence at Kouka and Angornou, 
Major Denham frequently attended the markets, 
where, besides the proper Bornouese, he saw the 
Shouaas, an Arab tribe, who are the chief breeders 
of cattle; the Kanemboos from the north, with their 
hair neatly and tastefully plaited ; and the Musgow, 
a southern elan of the* most savage aspect. A loose 
robe or shirt of the cotton* cloth of the country, often 
lint and beautifully dyed, was the universal dress; 
and high rank was indicated by six or seven of these 
worn one above another. Ornament was studied 
chiefly in plaiting the hair, in attaching to it strings 
of brass or silver beads, in inserting large pieces of 
ambeiyjr coral into the nose, the ear, and the lip ; 
and when to these was added a face streaming with 
oil, tlie Bornouese belle was fully equipped for con- 
quest. Thus adorned, the wife or daughter of a 
rich Shouaa might he seen entering the market in 
full style, bestriding an ox, which she managed 
dexterously by a leathern thong passed through the 
nose, and -whose unwieldy bulk she even contrived 
to torture into something like capering and curvet- 
ting. Angornou is the chief market, and the crowd 
there is sometimes immense, amounting to 80,000 
or 100,000 individuals. All the product? of the* 
country is bought and sold in open market; for 
shops and warehouses do not enter into the system 
of African traffic. There is displayed an abundance 
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of thc*ir principal grain, called gussub, a good deal 
of wheat ajid rice, large droves of bullocks, and 
no small number of sheep ami fowls ; but not a 
vegetable except a Jew onions, nor la single fruit of 
any kind, — the Bornoueso not having attained to 
the production of these luxuries. The objects most 
prized and rare are pieces of amber, coral, and brass, 
to adorn the countenances of the females : these are 
sold readily, and paid in money, while other articles 
arc only exchanged for cloth. Young lions arc some- 
times offered to bekept as domestic favourites. The 
major found one of them enclosed by a circle of spec- 
tators, and was invited to step up and stroke it on 
the mane. lie was about to comply, though with 
sensations which he admits himself unable to de- 
scribe, when yie animal suddenly darted past him, 
broke through the circle, and rushed to another sta- 
tion. The sheik afterwards sent him a young lion 
as a pet, which the major politely returned, express- 
ing regret at not being able to find room for it. 

Bornou, taken altogether, forms an extensive 
plain, stretching 200 miles along the* western shore 
of Lake Tchad, and nfariv the same distance inland. 
This sea periodically changes its bed in a singular 
manner: During the rains, when its tributary rivers 
pour in thrice the u£ua) quantity of water, it inun- 
dates an extensive tract, from which it retires in the* 
dry season. This space, then overgrown ^vitli dense" 
underwood, and with grass double the height of a 
man, contains a motley assemblage of wild beasts, 
— lions, panthers, hyenas, elephants, and serpents 
of extraordinary form and hulk. These monsters, 
while undisturbed in this mighty den, remain tran- 
quil, or war only with each other ; but when the lake 
swells, and its waters rusli in, they of necessity seek 

I 
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refuge among the abodes of men, to whom they prove 
the most dreadful scourge. Not only the cattle, Imt 
the slaves tending the grain, often fall victims : they 
even rush in large bodies into the towns. The fields 
l>eyond the reach of this annual inundation are very 
fertile ; and land may he had in any quantity by him 
who has slaves to cultivate it. This service is per- 
formed by females from Musgow, who, aiding their 
native ugliness by the insertion of a large piece of 
silver into the upper lip, which throws it entirely out 
of shape, are estimated according to the quantity of 
hard work they can execute. The processes of agri- 
culture are extremely simple. Their only fine ma- 
nufacture is that of fattr/t, or vestments of cotton 
skilfully woven and beautifully dyed, but still not 
equal to those of Soudan. In other handicrafts they 
are ve**y inexpert,-— even in works of iron, which 
are of the greatest use to a martial people. 

The JJornouese have, however, ail ingenious mode, 
rex. resented in the accompanying plate, of fishing 
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with a very simple apparatus : They take two large 
gourds, and fasten them at each end to a stem of 
bamboo. The fisherman seats himself upon this 
machine, floats with the current, and throws his 
net. On drawing it up, he lays it before him, stuns 
the fish with a mace, and piles them into the gourds. 
They are afterwards dried, and conveyed over the 
country to a considerable distance. 

The Bornouese are complete negroes both in form 
and feature ; they are ugly, simple, and good-natur- 
ed, but destitute of all intellectual culture*. Only a 
few of the great figh is, or doctors, of whom the 
sheik was one, can read tin* Koran. A “ great 
writer” indeed is held in* still higher estimation 
than with us ; but his compositions consist only of 
words written on scraps of paper to :nelosecl in 
cases, and worn as amulets. They are then sup- 
posed to defend their possessor against every dan- 
ger, to act as charms to destroy his enemies, and to 
be the main instrument in the cure of all diseases. 
For this last purpose* they art* aided only by. few 
simple applications; yet theBornou practice* is said 
to be very successful, either through the power of 
imagination, or owing to the*ir excellent constitu- 
tions. In the absence* of all refined pleasures, va- 
rious rude? sports are pursued with eagerness, and 
almost with fury : The* most favourite is wTcst- 
ling, which the chiefs do not practise it* person, ITut 
train their slaves to it as our jockeys do game-cocks, 
taking the same pride in their prowess and victory. 
Nations are often pitched against each other, the 
Musgowy and the Begharmi being the most power- 
ful. Many of them are extremely handsome and of 
gigantic size# and hence their contests are truly ter- 
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rible. Their masters loudly cheer them on, offering 
high premiums for victory, and sometimes threat- 
ening instant death in case of defeat. They place 
their trust, not in science, hut in main strength 
and rapid movements. Occasionally the wrestler, 
eluding his adversary’s vigilance, seizes him by the 
thigh, lifts him intd the air, and dashes him against 
the ground. When tin* match is decided, the victor 
is greeted with loud plaudits by the spectators, some 
of whom even testify their admiration by throwing 
to him presents of fine cloth, lie then kneels be- 
fore his master, who not un frequently bestows upon 
him. a robe worth thirty or forty dollars, taken per- 
haps from his own person. Death or maiming, 
however, is no unfrequent result of these encoun- 
ters. The ladies, even of rank, engage in another 
very odd specie's of contest : Placing themselves 
l>ack to hack, they cause certain parts to strike to- 
gether with the most violent collision, when she 
who maintains her equilibrium, while the other lies 
^retch<*d on the ground, is proclaimed victor with 
loud cheers. In this conflict the girdle of heads 
worn by the more opulent females v**ry frequently 
hursts, when these ornaments are seen flying about 
in every direction. To these recreations is added 
gaming, always the rage of uncultivated minds. 
Their favourite game is one rudely played with 
beans, by nrt'ans of holes made in the sand. 

Boo Khalloom, having despatched his affairs in 
Bornou, wished to turn his journey to some farther 
account, and proposed an expedition into the more 
wealthy and commercial region of Iloussa or Sou- 
dan ; hut the eager wishes of his followers pointed 
to a different object: They called upon him to lead 
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them into the mountains of Mandara in the south, to 
attack a village of the kcrdies, or unbelievers, and 
carry off the people as slaves to Fezzan. lie long 
stood out against this nefarious proposal ; hut the 
sheik, who also had his own views, look part against 
him ; even his own brother joined tin* inaleeontents, 
and at length then' appeared no other mode in which 
he could return with equal credit and profit. In- 
fluenced by these* inducements. In* snfTered his bet- 
ter judgment to be overpowered, and determined to 
conduct his troop upon this perilous and guilty ex- 
cursion. Major Denham, allowing his zeal fv.r dis- 
covery to overcome other considerations, contrived, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of the sheik, to be 
one of the party. They were accompanied by 
Barca Gana, the principal general, a negro of huge 
strength and great courage, along with other war- 
riors, and a large troop of Bornou cavalry. These 
last are a fine military body in point of external 
appearance. Their persons are covered with iron 
plate and mail, and they manage, with sifrprisinir 
dexterity, their little active steeds, which are also 
supplied with defensive armour Tiny have one 
fault only, hut that a serious one, — they cannot 
stand the shock of ail enemy. While the contest 
continues doubtful, they hover round as spectators, 
ready, should the tide turn against them, to spur on 
their coursers to a rapid flight ; but if they see their 
friends victorious, and the enemy turning their 
backs, they come forward and display no small vi- 
gour in pursuit and plunder. 

The road to Mandara formed a continued ascent 
through a fertile country which contained some po- 
pulous towjp. The path being quite overgrown 
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with" thick and prickly underwood, twelve pioneers 
went forward with long poles, opening a track, 
pushing hack the branches, and giving warning to 
beware of holes. These operations they accompa- 
nied with loud praises of Barca (Jana, calling out, — 
“Who is in battle like the roiling of thunder? 
Barca China. In battle who spreads terror around 
him like the buffalo in his rage? Barca (hma. ,> 
Even the chiefs on this expedition carried no pro- 
visions except a paste of rice, Ilnur, and honey, with 
which they contented themselves, unless when sheep 
could l»e procured ; in which case half the animal, 
roasted over a frame- work of wood, was plaeed on 
the table, and the sharpest dagger present was em- 
ployed in cutting it into large piece*, to be eaten 
without bread or salt. At length they approached 
Mora, i he capital of Mandara. This was another 
kingvlom which the energy of its present sultan had 
rescued from the yoke of the Fcllata empire; and 
tl» * strong position of its capital, enclosed by lofty 
ridg<s o? hills, had enabled it to defy repeated at- 
tacks. It consists of a fine plain, bordered on the 
south by an immense and almost interminable 
range of mountains. The eminences directly in 
front were not quite so lofty ns the hills of Cumber- 
land. but bold, rocky, and precipitous, and distant 
summits appeared towerirgimu h higher, and shoot- 
ing up a line of sharp pinnacles resembling the 
needles of Mont Blanc. It was reported, that 
two months were required to cross their greatest 
breadth and reach the other side, where they rose 
ten times higher, and were called large moon moun- 
tains. They there overlooked the plain of Ada- 
mowa, through which a great river, ilnit has been 
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erroneously supposed to be the Quorra or Niger, was 
said to flow from the westward. The hills im- 
mediately in view were thickly clustered with vil- 
lages perched oil their sides and even on their 
tops, and were distinctly seen from the plain of 
Mandara. They were occupied by half-savage 
tribes, whom the ferocious bigotry of the nations 
in the low country branded as pagans, and whom 
they claimed a right to plunder, seize, and drive 
in crowds for sale to the markets of Fezzan and 
Born ou. “ The fires, which were visible in the 
different nests of these unfortunate beings, threw 
a glare upon the bold rocks and blunt promon- 
tories of granite by which they were surrounded, 
and produced a picturesque and somewhat awful 
appearance." A baleful joy gleamed in tin* visage 
of the Arabs as they eyed these abodes of their 
future victims, whom they already fancied them- 
selves driving in bands across the Desert. A kcrdy 
village to plunder was all their erv, and Boo Khal- 
loom doubted not that be would be able to gratif y 
their wishes. Their common fear of the Fellatas" 
had united the Sultan of Mandara in close alliance 
with the sheik, to whom h(» had lately married his 
daughter; and the nuptials had been celebrated 
by a great slave-hunt among the mountains, when, 
after a dreadful struggle, 3000 captives, by their 
tears and bondage, furnished out the*»materials of 
a magnificent marriage-festival. 

The expedition obtained a reception quite ns fa- 
vourable as had been expected: In approaching 
the capital they were met by the sultan with 500 
Mandara horse, who, charging full speed, wheeled 
round them jyith the same threatening movements 
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whicn had l>cen exhibited at Bornou. The horses 
were of a superior breed, most skilfully managed, 
and covered with cloths of various colours, as well 
as with skins of the leopard and tiger-cat. This 
cavalry made of course a very brilliant appearance ; 
hut the major did not yet know that their valour 
was exactly on a level with that of their Bornou 
allies. The party were then escorted to the capital, 
amid the music of long pipes like clarionets, and of 
two immense trumpets. They were introduced next 
day. The mode of approaching the royal residence 
is to gallop up to the gate with a furious speed, 
wliidi* often causes fatal accidents ; and on this oc- 
casion a man was riddhn down and killed oil tin* 
spot. The sultan was found in a dark-blue tent, 
sitting on a mud bench, surrounded by about 200 
attendants, handsomely arrayed in silk and cotton 
robes. lie was an intelligent little mail, about fifty 
years old, with a heard dyed sky-blue. Courteous 
salinations were exchanged ; during which he stea- 
dily eyed Major Denham, concerning whom he at 
uist inquired ; and the traveller was advantage- 
ously introduced as belonging to a powerful distant 
nation, allies of the Bashaw of Tripoli. At last, 
however, came the fatal question , — “ Is he Mos- 
lem r — La! la! — no! no! — What! has the great 
Bashaw CafTre friends ?”■ — Every eye was instantly 
averted ; the. sun of Major Denham’s favour was 
set ; and lie was never again allowed to enter the 
pal an*. 

The bigotry of this court seems to have surpassed 
even the usual bitterness of the African tribes, and 
our traveller had to undergo a regular persecution, 
carried on especially by Malem Chadijy, the lead- 
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ing fighi of the court. As Major Denham was 
showing to the admiring chiefs the mode of writing 
with a pencil, and effacing it with Indian rubber, 
Malem wrote some words of the Koran with such 
force that their traces could not be wholly removed. 
He then exclaimed with triumph, “ They are the 
words of God, delivered to his prophet ; I defy you 
to erase them !” The major was then called upon 
to acknowledge this great miracle ; and, as his coun- 
tenance still expressed incredulity, he was viewed 
with looks of such mingled contempt and indigna- 
tion as induced him to retire. Malem, however, 
again assailed him with the assurance that this was 
only one of the many miraMcs which he could show 
as wrought by the Koran ; imploring him to turn, 
and paradise would l>e his, otherwise nothing could 
save him from eternal fire. “ Oh !” said he, “ while 
sitting in the third heaven I shall see you in the 
midst of the flames crying out to your friend Barca 
Gana dnd myself for a drop of water ; but the gulf 
will he between us:” his tears then flowed jirofuse- 
]y. The major, taking the general aside, entreated 
to he relieved from this incessant persecution ; hut 
Gana assured him that the fighi was a great and 
holy man, to whom he ought to listen. lie then 
held out not only paradise, but honours, slaves, and 
wives of the first families, as gifts to be lavished on 
him by the sheik if he would renounce his unbelief. 
Major Denham asked the commander, what would 
be thought of himself if he should go to England 
and turn Christian ? “ God forbid Y* exclaimed he ; 
“ but how can you compare our faiths ? mine would 
lead you to paradise, while yours would bring me 
to hell. Not a word more.” — Nothing appears to 
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have annoyed the stranger more than to be told that 
he was of the same faith with the kerdies or savages ; 
little distinction being made between any who de- 
nied the Koran. After a Jong discussion of this 
question, he thought tlie validity of Jiis reasoning 
would be admitted, when he could point to a party 
of those wretches devouring a dead horse, and ap- 
pealed to Boo Khalloom if he had ever seen the 
English do the same ; but to this, which was not 
after all a very deep theological argument, the Arab 
replied , — “1 know they eat the flesh of swine ; and, 
God knows, that is worse.” — Grant me patience!” 
exclaimed the major to himself, — “ this is almost too 
much to bear and to remain silent.” 

The unfortunate kerdies, from the moment they 
saw Arab tents in the valley of Mandara, knew the 
dreadful calamity which awaited them. To avert 
it, and to propitiate the sultan, numerous parties 
came down with presents of honey, asses, and slaves. 
Finally appeared the Musgow, a more distant and 
savage race, mounted oil small fiery steeds, covered 
only with the skin of a goat or leopard, and with 
necklaces made of the teeth of their enemies. They 
threw themselves at the feet of the sultan, easting 
sand on their heads, and uttering the most piteous 
cries. The monarch, apparently moved by these 
gifts and entreaties, beg.m to i itimate to Boo Khal- 
loom his liojies that these savages might by gentle 
means he reclaimed and led to embrace the true 
faith. These hopes were hold by the latter in the 
utmost derision ; and he privately assured Major 
Denham that nothing would more annoy this devout * 
Mussulman than to see them fulfilled, whereby lie 
must have forfeited all right to drive these unhappy 
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creatures in crowds to the markets of Soudan and 
Bornou. In fact, both the sultan and the sheik had * 
a much deeper aim : Every effort was used to in- 
duce Boo Kliallooin to engage in tin* attack of some 
strong Fellata posts, by which the country was hem- 
med in ; and as the two monarchy viewed the Arabs 
with extreme jealousy, it was strongly suspected 
that their defeat would not have been regarded as a 
public calamity. The royal councils were secret 
and profound, and it was not known what influen- 
ces worked upon Boo Khalloom. On this occasion 
unfortunately he was mastered by his evil genius, 
and consented to the proposed attack ; but as he 
came out and ordered his troops to prepare formarch- 
ing, his countenance bore such marks of trouble that 
the major asked if all went well, to which he hur- 
riedly answered, “ Please God.” The Arabs, how- 
ever, who at all events expected plunder, proceeded 
with alacrity. 

The expedition set out next morning, and, after 
passing through a beautiful plain, began to pene- 
trate the mighty chain of mountains whicfTTofllP 
the southern border of the kingdom. Alpine heights, 
rising around them in rugged magnificence and gi- 
gantic grandeur, presented scenery which our travel- 
ler had 3) ever seen surpassed. The passes of Ilairey 
and of Ilorza, amid a superb amphitheatre of hills, 
closely shut in by overhanging cliffs*, more than 
2000 feet high, were truly striking. Here, for the 
first time in Africa, did Nature appear to the English 
to revel in the production of vegetable life : The trees 
were covered with luxuriant and bright green foliage ; 
and their trunks were hidden by a crowd of parasiti- 
cal plants, whose aromatic blossoms perfumed the air. 
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There was also an abundance of animal life of a less 
agreeable description : Three scorpions were killed in 
the tent; and a fierce but beautiful panther, more 
than eight feet long, just as he bad gorged himself 
by sucking the blood of a newly-killed negro, was 
attacked and speared. The sultan and Barca Gana 
wore attended by a considerable body of Bornou 
and Mandara cavalry, whose brilliant armour, mar- 
tial aspect, and skilful horsemanship, gave confi- 
dence to the European officer, who had not yet seen 
them put to the proof. 

It was the third day when the expedition came in 
vie.w of the Fcllata town of Dirk ul la. Tin* Arabs, 
supported by Barca Gana and about 100 spearmen, 
marched instantly to the attack, and carried first 
that place, and then a smaller town beyond it, kill- 
ing all who had not time to escape. The enemy, 
however, then intrenched themselves in a third and 
stronger position, called Musfeia, enclosed by high 
hills, and fortified in front by numerous swamps 
and palisades. This was likewise attacked, and all 
its defences forced. The guns of the Arabs spread 
terror, while Barca Gana threw eight spears with 
his own hand, every one of which took effect. It 
was thought that, had the two bodies of cavalry 
made even a show of advancing, the victory would 
have been at once decided ; but Major Denham was 
much surprised to see those puissant warriors keep- 
ing carefully under cover behind a hill on the op- 
posite side of the stream, where not an arrow could 
reach them. The Fellatas, seeing that their anta- # 
gonists were only a handful, rallied on the tops of 
the hills, were joined by new troops, and turned 
round. Their women behind cheered them on, 
continually supplied fresh arrows, and rolled down 
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fragments of rock oil the assailants. Those arrows 
were tipt with poison, and, wherever they pierced, 
the body in a few hours became black, blood pushed 
from every orifice, and the victim expired in agony. 
The condition of the Arabs soon became alarming: 
scarcely a man was left unhurt, and their horses 
were dying under them. Boo Khalloom and his 
charger were both wounded with poisoned arrows. 
As soon as the JKeJIatas saw the Arabs waver, they 
dashed in with their horse ; at sight of which all 
the heroic squadrons of JJornou and Mandara put 
spurs to their steeds, the sultan at their head, and the 
whole heeame one mass of confused and tumultu- 
ous flight. Major Denham sSw too late the peril into 
which he had inconsiderately plunged : Ills horse, 
pierced to the shoulder-hone, could scarcely support 
his weight ; hut the cries of the pursuing FeUatas 
urged him forward. At last the animal fell twice, 
and the second time threw’ him against a tree, then, 
frightened by the noise behind, startl'd up and ran 
off. The Fellatas were i nstantly up, when four of his 
companions were stabbed beside him, uttering the 
most frightful cries. I f «* himself fully expected the 
same fate ; hut happily h is clothes formed a valuable 
booty, through which the savages were loath to run 
their spears. After inflicting some slight wounds, 
therefore, they stripped him to the skin, and forth- 
with began to quarrel about the plunder. While 
they were thus busied, lie contrived to slip away, 
and though hotly pursued, and nearly overtaken, 
succeeded in reaching a mountain-stream gliding at 
the bottom of a deep and precipitous ravine. Here 
he had snatched the young branches issuing from 
the stump of a largo overhanging tree, in order to 
let himself down into the w ater, when, beneath his 
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hand, a large UJfii, the most dangerous serpent in 
this country, rose from its coil, as in the very act of 
darting upon him. Struck with horror, Major 
Denham lost all recollection, and fell headlong into 
the water ; hut the shock revived him, and, with 
three strokes of his arm. In* readied the opposite 
hank, and felt himself for the moment in safety. 
Hurming forw ard, he w as delighted to sec his friends 
Barca Gaita and Boo Khalloom ; hut amid the 
cheers with which they were endeavouring to rally 
their troops, and the eries of tlio.se wiio were falling 
under the Fellata spears, he con hi not for some time 
ina-ke himself heard. - Then Maramy, a negro ap- 
pointed hy the sheik to attend on him, rode up and 
took him on his own horse. Boo Khalloom ordered a 
burnouse to he thrown over him, — very seasonably 
for the burning sun had begun to blister his naked 
hotly. Suddenly, however. Mammy called out, 

“ See, see ! Boo Khalloom is dead !** and that spirit- 
ed eliief, overpowered by the wound of a poisoned 
arrow , dropped from his horse, and spoke no more. 
The others now thought only of pressing their flight, 
and soon reached a stream, where they refreshed 
themselves by copious draughts, and a halt was made 
to collect the stragglers. Major Denham here fell into 
a swoon; during which, as lie afterwards learned, 
Maramy complained that the jaded horse could 
scarcely carfy the stranger forward, when Barca 
(bin a said, — “ By tin* head of the prophet ! believers 
enough have breathed their last to-day ; why should 
we concern ourselves about a Christian’s death ?*' % 
Malcm Chadily, however, so bitter as a theological op- 
ponent, showed now the influence of a milder spirit, 
and said, — “ No, God lias preserved him ; let us 
not abandon him and Maramy declared,— “ His 
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heart told him what to do.” They therefore moved 
on slowly till about midnight, when they passed the 
Mandara frontier in a state of severe suffering; but 
the major met with much kindness from a dethroned 
prince, Mai Meegamy, who, seeing his wounds fes- 
tering under the rough woollen eloak which formed 
his only covering, took off his own trousers and gave 
them to him. 

The Arabs lost forty-five of their number, be- 
sides their chief; the survivors were in a miserable 
plight, most of them wounded, some mortally, and 
all deprived of their camels and the rest of their 
property. Renouncing their gride, they were obliged 
to supplicate from Barca Gana a handful of corn to 
keep them from starving. The Sultan of Mandara, 
in whose cause they had suffered, treated them with 
the utmost contumely, which perhaps they might 
deserve, but certainly not from him. Deep sorrow 
was afterwards felt in Fezzan when they arrived in 
this deplorable condition and reported the fall of 
their chief, who was then* almost idolized. A na- 
tional song was composed on the occasion, which the 
following extract will show to be marked by great 
depth of feeling, and not devoid of poetical beauty : 

“Oh l trust not to the gun and the sword: The 
spear of the unbeliever prevails ! 

“Boo Khalloom, the good and the hrave, has 
fallen! Who shall now be safe? Even ks the moon 
amongst the little stars, so was Boo Khalloom 
amongst men! Where shall Fezzan now look for 
her protector? Men hang their heads in sorrow', 
while women wring their hands, rending the air 
with their cries ! As a shepherd is to liis flock, so 
was Boo Khalloom to Fezzan ! 

“Give him songs! Give him music! What 
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words can equal his praise? his heart was as large 
as the Desert! his coffers were like the rich over- 
flowings from the udder of tin* she-camel, comfort- 
in" and nourishing those around him ! 

“ Even as the flowers without rain perish in the 
field, so will the Fezzaners droop; for Boo Khal- 
looni returns no more. 

11 is body lies in the land of the heathen! The 
|K)isoned arrow of the unbeliever prevails ! 

“ Oh ! trust not to the gun and the sword ! The 
spear of the heathen conquers ! Boo Khalloom, the 
good and the brave, has fallen ! Who shall now 
be safe?” 

The Sheik of Bornou was considerably morti- 
fied by the result of this expedition, and the mise- 
rable figure made by his troops, though be sought 
to throw the child blame on the Mandara part of 
the armament, lie now invited the major to ac- 
company an expedition against the M ungas, a rebel 
tribe on his outer border, on which occasion he was 
to employ his native hand of Kanemboo spearmen, 
w ho, he trusted, would redeem the military reputa- 
tion of thi‘ monarchy. Major Denham was always 
ready to go wherever lie had a chance of seeing the 
manners and scenery of Africa. The sheik took 
the field, attended by bis armour-bearer, his drum- 
mer fantastically dressed in a straw hat with ostrich- 
feathers, atid followed by three wives, whose heads 
and persons were wrapped up in brown silk robes, 
and each led by a eunuch. He was preceded by 
five green and red flags, on each of which were ex- 
tracts from the Koran, written in letters of gold. 
Etiquette even required that the sultan should fol*. 
low with his unwieldy pomp, having a harem, and 
attendance much more numerous ; while frum- 
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frums , or wooden trumpets, were continually sound- 
ed before him. This monarch is too dignified to fight 
in person ; but his guards, the swollen and overloaded 
figures formerly described, enveloped in multiplied 
folds, and groaning beneath the weight of ponderous 
amulets, produced themselves as warriors, though 
manifestly unfit to face any real danger. 

The route lay along tin' banks of the river Yeou, 
called also Gambarou, through a country naturally 
fertile aucl delightful, but presenting a dismal pie- 
ture of the .desolation occasioned by African war- 
fare: The Expedition passed through upwards of 
thirty towns, completely destroyed l>y the Fellatas 
in their last inroad, and of which all the inhabitants 
had been either killed or carried into slavery. These 
fine plains were now overgrown with forests and 
thickets, in which grew tamarind and other trees, 
producing dedicate fruits; while large bands of mon- 
keys, called by the Arabs “ enchanted men,” filled 
the woods with their cries. Here, too, was found 
Old Birnie, the ancient but now desolate capital, 
evidently much larger than any of the present cities, 
covering five or six miles with its ruins. They 
passed also jfxambarou, formerly the favourite resi- 
dence of the sultans, where the remains of a palace 
and of two mosqueS gave an idea of civilization su- 
perior to any thing that had yet been seen in In- 
terior Africa. There were left in this country only 
small detached villages, the inhabitants of which re- 
mained fixed to them. by local attachment, in spite 
of constant predatory inroads by the Tuaricks, who 
carried off their friends, their children, and cattle. 
They have recourse to one mode of defence, which 
consists in digging a number of blaquas, or large 
pits ; these they cover with a false surface of sods 
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and grass, into whicli the Tuarick, with his horse, 
plunges before he is aware, and is received at the 
bottom upon sharp-pointed stakes, which often kill 
both on the spot. Unluckily, harmless travellers 
are equally liable to fall into these living graves. 
Major Denham was petrified with horror to find 
how near he had approached to several of them; 
indeed one of his servants stepped upon the deceit- 
ful covering, and was saved only by an almost mi- 
raculous spring. It seems wonderful that the sheik 
should not have endeavoured to restore some kind 
of security to this portion o| his subjects, and to re- 
people those fine but deserted regions. 

The troops that had been seen hastening in par- 
ties to the seem 1 of action, were mustered at Kab- 
sliarv, a town which the M ungas had nearly de- 
stroyed. The sheik made a review of his favourite 
forces, the Kanemboo spearmen, 1X100 strong. They 
were really a very savage and military-looking host, 
entirely naked, except a girdle of goat-skin with 
the liair hanging down, and a piece of cloth wrap- 
ped round the head. They carried large wooden 
shields, shaped like a Gothic window, with which 
they warded off the amnvs of the enemy, wjiile they 
pressed forward to attack with their spears. Un- 
like almost all other barbarous armies, they kept a 
regular night-watch, passing the cry every half-hour 
along the lint:* and at any alarm raising a united 
yell, which was truly frightful. At the review they 
passed in tribes before the sheik, to whom they 
showed the most enthusiastic attachment, kneeling 
on the ground and kissing his feet. The Mungas, 
again, were described as terrible antagonists, har- 
dened by conflict with the Tuaricks, fighting on 
foot with poisoned arrows longer and more deadly 



than those of the Fellatas. — The group in the ac- 
companying plate shows the three noted military 
characters, — the Bornou horseman, the Kanemboo 
spearman, and the JVlunga bowman. 

The sultan, however, contemplated other means of 
securing, success, placing his main reliance on his 
powers as a Mohammedan doctor and writer. Three 
successive nights were spent in inscribing upon lit- 
tle scraps of paper figures or words, destined to exer- 
cise a magical influence upon the rebel host ; and 
their effect was heightened by the display of sky-rock- 
ets, supplied by Major Denham. Tidings of his being 
thus employed were conveyed to the camp, when the 
M ungas, stout and fierce warriors who never shrunk 
from an enemy, yielded to the power of superstition, 
and felt all their strength withered. It seemed to 
them that their arrows were blunted, their quivers 
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broken, their hearts struck ^rith sickness and fear ; 
in short, that to oppose a aheik.of tho Koran who 
could accomplish such wonders was alike vain and 
impious. They came in by hundreds, J>owing them- 
selves to the ground, and casting sand on their heads, 
in token of the most abject submission. At length 
Malem Fanamy, the leader of the rebellion, saw 
that resistance was hopeless. After vain overtures 
of conditional submission, he appeared in person, 
mounted on a white horse, with 1000 followers. 
He was clothed in rags, and having fallen prostrate, 
was about to pour sand on bis head, when the sul- 
tan,. instead of permitting this humiliation, caused 
eight robes of lint* cotton cloth, one after another, to 
be thrown over him, and his head to be wrapped in 
Egyptian turbans till it was swelled to six times its 
natural size, and no longer resembled any thing hu- 
man. By such signal honours the sheik gained the 
hearts of those whom his pen had subdued ; and 
this wise policy enabled him not only to overcome 
the resistance of this formidable tribe, but to con- 
vert them into supporters and bulwarks of his power. 

Major Denham, who always sought with lauda^ 
Me zeal to penetrate into every corner of Africa, 
'tow found his way in another direction: He had 
heard much of the Shary, a great, river flowing into 
Lake Tchad, on whose banks the kingdom of Log- 
gim was situated. After several delays, he set out 
on the 23d January 1824, in company with Mr 
Took?, a spirited young volunteer, w T ho, journeying 
by way of Tripoli and Mourzouk, had thence cross- 
ed tin* Desert to join him. The travellers passed 
through Angornou and Angala, and arrived at 
Showy, where they saw the river, which really 
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proved to be a magnificent stream, fully half a mile 
broad, ami flowing at the rate of two or throe miles 
an hour. They descended it through a succession 
of noble reaches, bordered with fine woods and a 
profusion of variously-tinted and aromatic plants. 
At length it opened into the wide expanse of the 
Tchad; after viewing which they again ascended 
and reached the capital of Logging beneath whose 
high walls the river was seen flow ing in majestic 
beauty. Major Denham entered, and found a 
handsome city, with a street as wide as Pall-Mall, 
and bordered by large dwellings having spacious 
areas in front. Having proceeded to the palace for 
the purpose of visiting the sovereign. In* was led 
through several dark rooms into a wide and crowd- 
ed court, at one end of which a lattice opened, and 
showed a pile of silk robes stretched on a carpet, 
amid which two eyes became gradually visible : this 
was the sultan. On his appearance then* arose a 
tumult of horns and frumfrums ; while all tin* at- 
tendants threw themselves prostrate, casting sand 
oil their heads. In a voice which the court- fash ion 
of Loggun required to he scarcely audible, the mo- 
narch inquired Major Denham's object in coming 
to this country, obsen ing, that, if it was to purchase 
handsome* female slaves, lie need go no farther, since 
he himself had hundreds who could be afforded at a 
very easy rate. This overture was reacted on other 
grounds than the price ; yet, notwithstanding so 
decided a proof of barbarism, the Loggunese were 
found a people more* advanced in the arts of peace 
than any hitherto seen in Africa. Py a studied 
neutrality, they avoided involving themselves in 
the dreadful wars which had desolated the neigh- 
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bouring countries. Manufacturing industry was 
honoured, and the cloths woven hero were superior 
to those 1 of Born 011, being finely dyed witli indigo, 
and beautifully glazed. There was even a current 
coin made of iron, somewhat in the form of a horse- 
shoe ; and rude as this was, non * 1 of their neighbours 
possessed any thing similar. Tine hulics were hand- 
some, intelligent, and of a lively air and carriage ; 
hut, beside s pushing their frankness to excess, their 
general demeanour was by 110 means scrupulous. 
They used, in particular, the utmost diligence in 
stealing from Major Denham’s person every tiling 
that could he readied, even searching the pockets of 
his trousers ; and, wii?*n detected, only laughed, 
and called to each oilier how sharp he was. But 
the darkest feature of savage life was disclosed, when 
the su 1 tun and his son each sent to solicit poison 
** that would not lie,” to lx 1 used against the other. 
The latter even accompanied the request with a bribe 
of three lovely black damsels, anil ridiculed the hor- 
ror which was expressed at the proposal. 

The Loggunese Jive in a country abounding in 
grain and cattle, and diversified with forests of lofty 
acacias and many beautiful shrubs. Its chief scourge 
consists in the millions of tormenting insects which 
fill tin 1 atmosphere, making it scarcely possible to go 
into the open air at mid-day w ithout being thrown 
into a fever ; indeed, children have been killed by 
their stings. The natives build one house within 
another to protect themselves against this scourge : 
while some kindle a large fire of wot straw' and sit 
in the smoke : but this remedy seems worse than 
the evil it is meant to obviate. 

Major Denham was much distressed on this jour- 
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ney by the death of his companion Mr Toole ; and 
he could no longer delay his return when he learn- 
ed that the Begharmis, with a large army, were 
crossing the Sharv to attack Bornou. Soon after 
his arrival at Kouka the sheik led out his troops, 
which he mustered on the plain of Angala, and was 
there furiously attacked hy f>000 Begharmis, led by 
200 chiefs. The Begharmi cavalry are stout lieree- 
looking men, and both riders and horses still more 
thoroughly eased in mail than those of Bornou : but 
their courages when brought to the proof, is nearly 
on a level. The sheik encountered them with ills 
Kanemboo spearmen and a small hand of musket- 
eers, when, after a sharp conflict, the whole of this 
mighty host was thrown into the most disorderly 
flight ; even tin* Bornou cavalry joined in the pur- 
suit. Seven sons of the sultan, and almost all the 
chiefs fell ; 200 of their favourite wives were taken, 
many of whom were of exquisite heautv. 

Mr Tyrwhit, a gentleman sent out by govern- 
ment to strengthen the party, arrived on tin* 20th 
May, and on the 22d delivered to the sheik a num- 
ber of presents, which were received with the high- 
est satisfaction, in company with this gentleman, 
Major Denham, eager to explore Africa still farther, 
took advantage of another expedition undertaken 
against a tribe of Shouaa Arabs, distinguished hy 
the name of La Sala, — a race of amphibious shep- 
herds who inhabit certain islands along the south- 
« astern shore's of the Tchad. These spots afford rich 
pasture; while the water is so shallow, that, by 
knowing the channels, the natives can ride without 
difficulty from one island to the other. Barca Gana 
led 1000 men on this expedition, and was joined by 
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400 of a Shouaa tribe, called Dugganalis, enemies 
to the La Salas. These allies presented human na- 
ture under a more pleasing aspect than it had yet 
been seen in any part of Central Africa. They de- 
spise* the negro nations, and all who live in houses, 
and still more in cities ; while they themselves reside 
in tents of skin, in circular camps, which they move 
periodically from place to place. They live in simple 
plenty on the produce of their Hocks and herds, ce- 
lebrate their joys and sorrows in extemporary poetry, 
and seem to be united by the strongest ties of do- 
mestic affection. Tahr, their chief, having closely 
examined our traveller as to the motives of his jour- 
ney/ said, “And have* you 1 urn three years from 
your home ? Are not your eyes dimmed with strain- 
ing to llu? north, where all your thoughts must ever 
be ? If my eyes do not see the wife and children of 
my heart for ten days, they are flowing with tears 
when they should be closed in sleep.” On taking 
lea\e, Tahr’s parting wish was, May you die at 
your own tents, and in the arms of your wife and 
family f” This chief might have sat for the picture 
of a patriarch : his fine serious expressive counte- 
nance, large features, and long bushy beard, afford- 
ed a favourable specimen of his tribe. 

The united forces now marched to the shores of 
ihe lake, and began to reconnoitre the islands on 
which the Slymaas with their cattle and cavalry 
were stationed ; but the experienced eye of Barca 
(Tana soon discerned that the channel, though shal- 
low, was full of holes, and had a muddy, deceitful 
appearance. He proposed, therefore, to delay the 
attack till a resolute band of Kanemboo spearmen 
should arrive and lead the way. The lowing, how*. 
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ever, of the numerous herds, and the bleatin^f the 
flocks on the green islands which day before them, 
excited in the troops a degree ^hunger as well 
as of military ardour, that was quite irrepressible. 
They called out, “ What ! be so near them and not 
eat them ? No, no ; let us on ; this night these flocks 
and women shall lx? ours!” Barca Gana suffered 
himself to be hurried away, and plunged in among 
the foremost. Soon, however, the troops began to 
sink into the holes or stick in the mud ; their guns 
and powder were wetted, and became useless ; w hile 
tin* enemy, who knew every step, and could rich* 
through the water as quickly as on land, at once 
charged the invaders in front, and sent round a de- 
tachment to take them in the rear. The assault 
was accordingly soon changed into a disgraceful 
flight, in which those who had boon the loudest 
in urging to this rash onset set the example. Barca 
Gana, who had boasted himself invulnerable, was 
deeply wounded through his coat-of-mail and four 
cotton tobes, and with difficulty rescued by his chiefs 
from five La Sala horsemen who had vowed his 
death. The army returned to their quarters in dis- 
appointment and dismay, and with a severe loss. 
Luring the whole night tin* Duggan ah women were 
heard bewailing their husbands wiio had fallen, in 
dirges composed fot the occasion, and with plaintive 
notes, which could not be listened |o without the 
deepest sympathy. Major Denham was deterred 
by this disaster from making any farther attempt to 
penetrate to the eastern shores of the Tchad. 

The Biddoomahs are another tribe wiio inhabit 
extensive and rugged islands in the interior of the 
lake* amid its deep waters, which they navigate 
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with nearly 1000 large boats. They neither culti- 
vate the ground bor rear flocks or herds, while their 
manners append to our traveller the rudest and 
most savage observed even among Africans, — the 
Musgow always excepted. They have adopted as 
a religious creed, that God, having withheld from 
them corn and cattle, which the nations around en- 
joy, has given in their stead strength and courage, 
to be employed in taking these good things from all 
in whose possession they may he found. To this be- 
lief they art up in the most devout manner, spread- 
ing terror and desolation over all the shores of this 
inland sea ; no part of which, even in the immediate 
vicinity of the great capitals, is for a moment secure 
from their ravages. The most powerful and war- 
like of the Bornou sovereigns, finding among their 
subjects neither the requisite skill nor experience in 
navigation, make no attempt to cope with the llid- 
doomahs on their watery domains ; and thus give 
up tiie lake to their undisputed sway. 

While Denham was thus traversing, in every 
direction, llornou and the surrounding countries, 
CJapperton and Oudney were proceeding through 
Houssa, l>y a route less varied and hazardous in- 
deed, but disclosing forms both of nature and of 
society fully as interesting. They departed from 
Kouka on the 14th December 18:23, and, after pass- 
ing the site of •Old Bimie, found the banks of the 
Yeou fertile, and diversified with towns and villa- 
ges. On entering Katagum, the most easterly Fel- 
lata province, they observed a superior style of cul- 
ture ; two crops of wheat Jjeing raised in one season 
by irrigation, and the grain stored in covered sheds, 
elevated from the ground on posts. The country to 
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the south was covered with extensive swamps* and 
mountains, tenanted by rude and pagan trilies, who 
furnish to the Faithful an inexhaustible supply of 
slaves. Tin? praetiee of travelling with a caravan 
was found very advantageous, from the mutual help 
afforded, as well as from the good reports spread by 
the merchants respecting their European compa- 
nions. In Bornou these last had been viewed with 
almost unmingled horror; and, for having eaten 
their bread under the extreniest necessity, a mail 
had his testimony rejeeted in a court of justice. 
Some young Bomouesc ladies, who .accosted Major 
Denham, having ventured to say a word in his fa- 
vour, an attendant matron ixrlaimed, — “ He silent! 
he is an uneireumcised ( 'afire, — neither washes nor 
prays; oats pork and will go to hell upon which 
the others screamed and ran off. Hut in Iioussa 
this horror was not so great, and was mingled with 
the belief that they possessed supernatural powers. 
Not only did the sick come in crowds expecting to 
be cured, but the ladies solicited amulets to restore 
their beauty, to preserve the affections of their lovers, 
and even to destroy a hated rival. The son of the 
governor of Kano having called upon (dapper ton, 
stilted it as tie* conviction of the whole city and his 
own, that Hie English had the power of converting 
men into asses, goats, and monkeys, and likewise 
that by reading in bis book he couki at any time 
commute a handful of earth into gold. The travel- 
ler having declared to him the difficulty lie often 
found in procuring both asses and gold, induced him, 
with trembling hands, to taste a cup of tea ; when 
he became more composed, and made a sort of re- 
cantation of his errors. 
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As the caravan proceeded they met many other 
travellers, and found sitting along the road numerous 
females, selling potatoes, beans, bits of roasted meat, 
and water with an infusion of gussub- grains; and 
when they stopped at any place for the night, the 
people crowded in such numbers as to form a little 
fair. Olapperton attracted the notice of many of 
the Fellata ladies, who, after examining him closely, 
declared, that had he only been less white, his ex- 
ternal appearance might have merited approbation. 

The travellers passed through Nansan. a great 
matkel -place divided into three distinct towns, and 
Katugtmi, the strongly-fortified capital of the pro- 
vine*', containing about 11000 inhabitants. Thence 
they proceeded to Murmur, where the severe illness 
under which l)r Oudney had long laboured came 
to a -risis. Though now in tin* last stage of con- 
sumption, lie insisted on continuing his journey, 
and with the aid of his servant had been supported 
to bis camel, when Clappcrton, seeing the ghast- 
liness of death on his countenance, insisted on re- 
placing him in his tent ; whore soon after, without 
a groan, he breathed his last. II is companion caused 
him to be buried with the honours of the country : 
The body was washed, wrapped in turban-shawls, 
and a wall of clay built round the grave to protect 
it from wild beasts ; two sheep also were killed and 
distributed anfong the poor. 

Katungwa, the first town of Iloussa Proper, and 
the next on the route, is situated in a country well 
enclosed and under high cultivation. To the soutli 
is an extensive range of rocky hills, amid which is 
the town of Zangeia, with its buildings picturesquely 
scattered over masses of rock. Clapperton passed 
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also Girkwa, near a river of the same name, which 
appears to come from these hills, and to fall into the 
Yeou. 

Two days after, he entered Kano, the Ghana of 
Edrisi, and which is now, as it was (>(K) years ago, 
the chief commercial city of Iloussa and of all Cen- 
tral Africa. Yet it disappointed onr traveller on 
his first entry, and for a quarter of a mile scarcely 
appeared a city at all. Even in its more crowded 
quarters, the houses rose generally in clusters, sepa- 
rated by large stagnant pools. The inhabited part, 
on the whole, did not comprise more than a fourth 
of the space enclosed by the walls, the rest consist- 
ing of fields, gardens, and swamps; however, as the 
whole circuit is fifteen miles, there is space for a 
population moderately estimated to be between 
80,000 and 40,000. The market is held on a neck 
of land between two swamps, by which, during the 
rains, it is entirely overflowed ; hut in the dry 
season it is covered with sheds of bamboo, arranged 
into regular streets. Different quarters are allotted 
for the several kinds of goods ; some for cattle, 
others for vegetables ; while fruits of various descrip- 
tions, so much neglected in 13ornou, are here dis- 
played in profusion. The fine cotton fabrics of the 
country are sold either in webs, or in what are call- 
ed tabeg and turkadecs , with rich silken strips or 
borders ready to be added. Among‘ , the favourite 
articles are goora or kolla nuts, which are called 
African coffee, being supposed to giveapeculiar relish 
to the water drunk after them ; and crude antimony, 
with whose black tint every eyebrow in Houssa 
must be dyed. The Arabs also dispose here of sun- 
diy •commodities that have become obsolete in the 
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north ; the cast-off dresses of the Mamelukes and 
other great men, and old sword- blades from Malta. 
But the busiest scene is the slave-market, composed 
of two long ranges of sheds, one for males and 
another for females. These poor creatures are seated 
in rows, decked out for exhibition ; the buyer scru- 
tinizes them as nicely as a purchaser with us does a 
horse, inspecting the tongue, teeth, eyes, and limbs, 
making them cough and perform various movements, 
to aseertain if there he any thing unsound ; and in 
<»se of a blemish appearing, or e\en without assign- 
ing a reasor^ he may return them within three days. 
As soon as the slaves are sold, the exposer gets back 
their finery, to be cmpfbycd in ornamenting others. 
Most of the captives purchased at Kano are convey- 
ed across the Desert, during which their masters 
endeavour to keep up their spirits by an assurance 
that, on passing its boundary, they will be set fret 1 
and dressed in red, which they account the gayest 
of colours. Supplies, however, often fail in this 
dreary journey, — a want felt first by the slaves, 
many of whom perish with hunger and fatigue. 
Clapperton heard the doleful tale of a mother who 
had seen her child dashed to the ground, while she 
herself was compelled by the lash to drag on an ex- 
hausted frame. Yet when at ail tolerably treated, 
they are very gay, — an observation generally made 
in regard to slaves ; but this gaycty, arising only 
from the absence of thought, probably conceals much 
secret wretchedness. 

The regulations of the market of Kano seem to be „ 
good, and strictly observed : A sheik superintends the 
police, and is said even to fix the prices. The dylalas, 
or brokers, are men of somewhat high character; 
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packages of goods are often sold unopened, bearing 
merely their mark. If the purchaser afterwards 
finds any defect, he returns it to the agent, who 
must grant compensation. The medium of exchange 
is not doth as in Bornou, nor iron as in Loggun, 
but cowries, or little shells brought from the coast, 
twenty of which art' worth a halfpenny, and 4tM) 
make a shilling ; so that, in paying a ]H)und ster- 
ling, one lias to count over 9000 cowries. Our 
countryman admires this currency, as excluding all 
attempts at forgery ; but really we should think its 
use very tedious and inconvenient. Amid so many 
strangers there is ample room for the trade of the 
restaurateur , which is carried on by a female seated 
on the ground, with a mat on her knees, oil which 
arespread vegetables, gussub- water, and hits of roast- 
ed meat about the size of a penny ; these she retails 
to her customers squatted around her. The killing 
of a bullock forms a sort of festival at Kano ; its 
horns are dyed red with henna, drums are beat, and 
a crowd collected, who, if they approve? of the ap- 
pearance' and condition of the animal, readily be- 
come purchasers. 

Boxing in IJoussa, like wrestling in Bornou, forms 
a favourite* exercise and the grand national spectacle. 
Clapperton, having heard much of W\e. fancy of Ka- 
no, intimated his willingness to pay for a perform- 
ance, which was forthwith arranged. The whole 
body of butchers attended, and acted as masters of 
the ceremonies - while, as soon as the tidings spread, 
girls left their pitchers at the wells, the market-people 
threw down their baskets, and an immense crowd 
was assembled. The ring being formed, and drums 
beat, the performers first came forward singly, ply- 
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ing their muscles like a musician turning his instru- 
ment, and each calling out to the bystanders, — “ 1 
am a hyena! T am a lion ! I can kill all that op- 
pose me!” After about twenty had shown off in 
this manner, they came forward in pairs, wearing 
only a leathern girdle, and with their hands muffled 
in numerous folds of country cloth. It was first as- 
certained that they were not mutual friends; after 
which, they closed with the utmost fury, aiming 
their blows at the most mortal [ iris, as the pit of 
the stomach, beneath the ribs, )r under the ear: 
they even endeavoured to seoo out the eyes ; so 
that, in spite of <^«*ry precauiioi , the match often 
terminated in the death of one f the combatants. 
Wnenever C-lapperton saw the ali’iir verging to such 
an issue, lie gave orders to stop : and, alter seeing 
six pairs exhibit, paid the hire uni broke up the 
meeting. 

From Kano he set out under the guidance of Mo- 
hammed Jollie, leader of an extensive caravan in- 
tended for Saekatoo, capital of the Sultan of the 
Fellatas. The country was perhaps the finest in 
Africa, being under high cultivation, diversified with 
groves of noble trees, and traversed in a picturesqirt* 
manner by ridges of granite. The manners of the 4 
people, too, were pleasing and pastoral. At many 
clear springs gushing from the rocks young women 
were drawing water. As an excuse for engaging in 
talk, our traveller asked several times for the means 
of quenching his thirst. “Bending gracefully on 
one knee, and displaying at the same time teeth of 
pearly whiteness, and eyes of the blackest lustrej 
they presented a gourd, and appeared highly de- 
lighted when I thanked them for their civility, re^ 
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marking to one another, ‘ Did you hoar the white 
man thank me?’” But the scene was changed on 
reaching the borders of the provinces of &oober and 
Zamfra, which were in a state of rebellion against 
Sackatoo : The utmost alarm at that moment pre- 
vailed ; men and women, with their bullocks, asses, 
and camels, all struggled to be foremost, every one 
crying out, Wo to the wretch that falls behind! 
he will be sure to meet an unhappy end at the hands 
of the (looberites.” There was danger even of be- 
ing thrown down and trampled to death by tin 1 bul- 
locks, which were furiously rushing backward and 
forward ; however, through the unremitting care of 
the escort, Clapperton made his way safely, though 
not without much fatigue and annoyance, along this 
perilous frontier. 

On the Kith March 1824, after passing through 
the hilly district of Kamoon, the valleys began to 
open, and crowds of people were seen thronging to 
market with wood, onions, indigo, and other com- 
modities. This indicated the approach to Sackatoo, 
which they soon saw from the top of a hill, and en- 
tered about noon. A multitude tlock^L to see the 
tvhite man, and received him with cheers of wel- 
come. The sultan had not yet returned from a 
slave-hunt ; hut the rradado , or minister, performed 
handsomely the honours of the plan 1 . Next day 
the chief arrived, and instantly sent f‘r Clapperton. 
The palace, as usual in Africa, consisted of a sort of 
enclosed town, with an open quadrangle in front. 
The stranger, on entering the gate, was conducted 
through three huts serving as guard-houses, after 
which he found Sultan Bello seated on a small car- 
pet in a painted and ornamented cottage. Bello 
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had aatoble and commanding figure, with a high 
forehead and large black eyes. lie gave the travel- 
ler a hearty welcome, and, after inquiring the parti- 
culars of his journey, proceeded to serious affairs. 
He produced books belonging to Major Denham, 
which had been taken in the disastrous battle of 
Dirkulla; and, though he expressed a feeling of 
dissatisfaction at the major’s presence on that occa- 
sion, readily accepted an apology, and restored the 
volumes. lie only asked to have tin* subject of each 
explained, and to hear the sound of the language, 
which he declared to he beautiful. lie then began 
to press Clappcrton with theological questions, and 
showed himself not wholly unacquainted with the 
controversies which have agitated the Christian 
world : indeed, he soon went beyond the depth of 
his visiter, who was obliged to own that he was 
not versan t in the abstruser mysteries of divinity. 

The sultan now opened a frequent and familiar 
communication with the English envoy, in which 
he displayed a good deal of information. The as- 
tronomical instruments, from which, as from imple- 
ments of magic, many of his attendants started with 
horror, were examined by the monarch with an in- 
telligent eye. On being shown the planisphere, lie 
proved his knowledge of the p’anets, and even of 
many of the constellations, by repeating their Ara- 
bic names. The telescope, which presented objects 
inverted — the compass, by which he could always 
turn to the east in praying — and the sextant, which 
he called “the looking-glass of the sun/' excited 
peculiar interest. Being desirous to see an observa-* 
tion performed with the latter instrument, Clap- 
perton, who had lost the key of the artificial horizon, 
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asked a dagger to break it open ; upon which the 
sultan started, and half drew his sword, trembling 
violently. Tin* other very prudently took no notice 
of this, but quietly opened the box, when tin* exhi- 
bition soon dispelled all unfavourable impressions. 
The sultan, however, inquired with evident jea- 
lousy into some points of English history that had 
come to his knowledge ; as, the conquest of India, 
which the traveller endeavoured to represent as a 
mere arrangement to protect the natives, and parti- 
cularly the Moslem population. The attack on Al- 
giers being also alluded to, was justly declared to have 
been made solely on account of her atrocious piracies. 

Sackatoo appeared to Clapperton the most popu- 
lous city he had seen in the interior of Africa. The 
houses stand more close than in most other towns 
of Iloussa, and are laid out regularly in well-built 
streets. It is surrounded by a wall between twenty 
and thirty feet high, with twelve gates, which are 
punctually shut at sunset. The dwellings of the 
principal inhabitants consist of clusters of cottages 
and flat-roofed houses, in the Moorish style, en- 
closed by high walls. There are two mosques, one 
of which, then building, was 800 feet long, adorned 
with numerous pillars of wood plastered with clay, 
and highly ornamented. 

Clapperton, desirous to accomplish his main ob- 
ject, solicited a guide to the western countries and 
the Gulf of Benin. By this route he might investi- 
gate the course of the Niger and the fate of Park; 
he might also pave the way for a commercial inter- 
course, which would be of some benefit to Britain, 
and of great advantage to Africa. The sultan at 
first gave assurances of permission and aid in tra- 
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veiling through every part of his dominions; but 
when our countryman specified NyfFe, on the hanks 
of the Niger, Vouri, where the papers of Park were 
reported to lw kept, llakah and Fundah, where 
that river was said to fall into the sea, the courtiers 
began to demur. Professing solicitude for his safe- 
ty, they represented that the season was becoming 
unfavourable, and that rebellion and eivil war were 
raging to such a pitch in these countries as to make 
even tin' mighty protection of Sultan Bello insuffi- 
cient for his security. C'lappertou strongly suspect- 
ed that this change was produced bv the machina- 
tions of the Arabs, and particularly of Mohammed 
Gomsoo, their chief, notwithstanding the warm de- 
clarations of friendship made by that personage. 
They were supposed to U* apprehensive, that, were 
a t - immumeation opened with the western coast. 
Interior Africa might he supplied with European 
goods by that shorter route, instead of being brought 
by themselves across the Desert. Perhaps these sus- 
picious were groundless ; for the state of the country 
was afterwards found to be, if possible, worse than had 
I won described, and the ravages of the Fellatas so ter- 
rible, that any one coming from among them was 
likely to experience a very disagreeable reception, 
indeed, it may be suspected that the sultan must 
have been a good deal embarrassed by the simplicity 
with whiclt lus guest listened to his pompous boast- 
ing as to the extent of his empire, and by the ear- 
nestuess *vith which he entreated him to name one 
of his seaports where the English might land, when 
it is certain that lie bad not a town which was not 
some hundred miles distant from the coast. To 
prevent the disclosure of this fact, which must have 
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taken place had our traveller proceeded in thrfl di- 
rection; might be an additional motive for refusing 
his sanction. In short it was finally announced to 
Clapporton, that no escort could 1 m* found to accom- 
pany him on so rash an enterprise, and that he could 
return to England only by retracing his steps. 

Here the traveller obtained an account of Park’s 
deatlr, very closely corresponding with the state- 
ment given by Amadi Fatouma. The Niger, it ap- 
pears, called here the Qunrra, after passing Timbuc- 
too, turns to the south, and flows in that direetion 
till it crosses the parallel of Sackatoo, only a few 
days' journey to the westward ; but whether it 
reached the sea, or, making an immense circuit, U*- 
<*ame the Shary, and poured it.self into the basin of 
the Tchad, wen* points on which his informants 
varied greatly. 

Returning by a different route, Clapporton visit- 
ed Zirmie, the capital of Zamira, a kind of outlaw- 
ed city, the inhabitants of which are esteemed tin* 
greatest rogues in Ilmissa, and where all runaway 
slaves find protection. lie passrd also through Nash- 
ua or Cassina, the metropolis: <>f ;< kingdom which, 
till the rise of the Fellata power, ruled over all Africa 
from Horn oil to the Niger. In its present subject 
and fallen state, tin* inhabited part does not cover a 
tenth of the wide circuit enclosed by its walls; yet 
a considerable trade is still carried on with the Tua- 
ricks, or with caravans coining across the Desert by 
the route of Ghadamis and Tuat. Here our travel- 
ler met with much kindness from Iladgi Ahmet, a 
powerful and wealthy Arab chief, who even took 
him into his seraglio, and desired him, out of fifty 
black damsels, to make his choice, — a complai- 
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sanee, nothing resembling which had ever he fore 
Wen shown hv a Mussulman. But our country- 
man, being indisposed, only picked out an ancient 
maiden to serve as a nurse. 

Lieutenant Clapperton rejoined Major Denham 
at Ivouka, whence they set out. and recrossed the 
Desert in the latter part of 1824. They reached 
Tripoli in January 182o. and soon after embarked 
for Leghorn ; but. Wing detained by contrary winds 
and (juarantine-regulations, did not reach London 
till June. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Clapper torL s Second Journey — Lahiy — Caillit, 

Object s of this Journey — Departure from Rnclnirry — Death of Pram 1 
and of Morrison- Kingdom of Yarriha — K\en — Kiarna — Wnwa 
— Boiissa — Particulars respecting Park— N'vH'e — Knolfo — /aria 
— Kano — Siege of Coonia— Violent Conduct of Sultan Bello — 
Sickness and Death of ('lup|>ertou at Saehntou — 1JL Sonant Lan- 
der returns, partly In a new itoute -Laiug's K\pedit ion-r-l|e 
reaches Timhuctoo — Assassinated — (’aillie undertakes a Journey 
— Reaches Jenne — Timhuctoo — Aroan — The Desert —Arrival at 
Tangier. 

It appeared that, in spite of some occasional symp- 
toms of jealousy, and even of alarm, the Sultan of 
the Fellatas manifested a considerable inclination to 
cultivate intercourse with tin* English. He was 
even understood to say, that messengers should wait 
at Rakah and Fundah, or at some port on the coast, 
to conduct a new mission to Saekaloo. These pro- 
mises, it is probable, were mere inferences drawn 
from the empty boasts of the sultan ; he being mas- 
ter neither of Rakah nor Fundah, nor of any place 
within a great distance of the Gulf of Renin. Re 
this as it may, there seemed good grdlind to expect 
a welcome for tin* Rritish envoys when they should 
reach his capital ; and in that direction, it was con- 
jectured, were to be found the termination of the 
Niger, and also the most direet channel of trade 
with regions already ascertained to be the finest in 
Africa. 
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These were views to which the statesmen who 
conducted the naval government at home were never 
insensible. Clapperton, now promoted to the rank 
of captain, was equipped afresh, and sent to the 
Gulf of Benin ; Captain Pearce, an excellent drafts- 
man, and Mr Morrison, a naval surgeon of some 
experience, whose skill, it was hoped, might be of 
great avail in preserving the health of the whole 
expedition, being named as his associates. 

The mission, in the end of 1325, reached its des- 
tination ; but, as might perhaps have been antici- 
pated, they could hear nothing of Hakahor ofFun- 
<lah ; of any messengers sent, by Bello, nor of any 
town subject to him on* this coast. They wore not, 
however, discouraged : and having consulted Mr 
Iloutson, whom a long residence had made tho- 
roughly acquainted with the country, they were 
advised not to attempt ascending the banks of the 
river, — a circuitous track, and covered with pesti- 
lential swamps, — but to take the route from Ba- 
dagry as tin* most direct and commodious, and by 
which, in fact, almost all the caravans from Houssa 
come down <o the coast. 

On the 7th December 1325, the mission set out 
from Badagry. But at the very first they were 
guilty of a fatal imprudence: During the nights of 
tin* 7th and 9th they slept in the open air, and on 
the last occasion in the public market-place of Dag- 
moo, without even their beds, which had been sent 
away by mistake. The consequence was, that in 
a day or two Morrison and Pearce were attacked 
with a dangerous fever, and Clapperton with fits of 
ague. It does not appear why they did not stop in 
one of the towns, and endeavour by rest to recruit 
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their strength ; Qn the contrary, they pushed on 
till the 22d, when taptajn Ckpperton seeing the 
illness of his companions increase^ urged them either 
to remain bdiind or retuft] to Badagry. They in- 
sisted on proceeding; hut next day Dr Morrisqnu 
could struggle no longer, and departed for the coast : 
he died before reading it. * Captain Pearce perse- 
vered, and sunk on the road, breathing his last at 
nine in the Gening of the 27th. Clapperton was 
thus left to pursue his way in very painful and de- 
solate circumstances. He had only a faithful ser- 
vant, Richard Lander, who stood by him in all his 
fortunes, witli Pascoe, a not very trusty African, 
whom he had hired at Badagry. 

After a journey of sixty miles, the travellers en- 
tered the kingdom of Yarriba, called also from its 
capital Eyeo. This country had long been reported 
on the coast as the most populous, powerful, and 
flourishing of all Western Africa, holding oven Da- 
homey in vassalage;. It answered the most favour- 
able descriptions of it; the fields were extensively 
cleared, and covered with thriving plantations of 
Indian corn, millet, yams, and cotton. A loom 
nearly similar to that used in England was busily 
plied; the women were spinning and dyeing the 
cloths with their fine indigo. These African dames 
also went from town to town bearing large burdens 
on their heads, — an employment shared by the nu- 
merous wives of the King ojEyeo ; their majesties 
having nothing to distinguis&;tbem from thulium- 
blest of their fellow-countrywomen. Amid these 
occupations, they exercised their povjp^* of speech 
with such incessant perseverance as to confirm the 
captain in what appears to have been with him an 
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old maxim, that no powej on earth, not even Afri- 
can despotism, can* silence a woman's tongue ; yet, 
as this loquacity qpdnis to have been always exerted 
in kindness, he need not, we think, have groaned 
quite so heavily under its stunning influence. 

*The English travellers were agreeably surprised 
by tin: reception whiMi tl^y experienced during 
this journey : In Iioussa they had laboured under 
the most dire proscription as Caff res, enemies of the 
prophet, and foredoomed to hell ; and, as black is 
there the standard of beauty, their colour was con- 
sidered by tin* ladies a deep leprous deformity, de- 
tracting from every qua lily that might otherwise have 
been agreeable in thfir persons. With the negro 
and pagan Evens there was no religious enmity; 
and having understood, by reports from the coast, 
the superiority of Europeans ill arts and wealth, 
this people viewed them almost as beings of a higher 
order. A rumour bad also spread that they came 
to do good, and to make peace wherever there was 
war Oil entering the towns they were soon encir- 
cled by thousands, desirous to see white men, and 
testifying respect, — the males by taking off their 
caps, the women by bending on their knees and one 
elbow. In some places singing and dancing were 
kept up through the whole night in celebration of 
their arrival. 

The mission had now to cross a range of hills 
about eighty in lies broad, said to reach the whole 
way feoiu behind AsMntee to Benin. The highest 
pinnacle was not supposed to exceed 2500 fee),, 
which is a gopd deal lower than Skiddaw ; hut its 
passes were peculiarly narrow and rugged, hemmed 
in by gigantic blocks of granite 600 or 7 00 feet high, 

p 
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sometimes fearfully overhanging the road. Tin* 
valley varied in breadth from 100 yards to half a 
mile ; but every level spot along tilt 1 foot of these 
mountains, or amid their cliffs, was covered with 
fine crops of yamx\ millet, and cotton. A large* po- 
pulation thus filled these Alpine recesses, all ani- 
mated with the most friendly spirit. Parties met tin* 
t?hvellers on the road, or were stationed on the rocks 
and heights above, which echoed with choral songs 
and sounds of welcome. After ascending hill out 
hill they came to Chaki, a large and populous town, 
on the very summit of the ridge. Here the ra- 
hocecr had a house and a large* stock of provisions 
ready for them : he put many questions, and ear- 
nestly pleaded for a stay of two or three days. 

After descending to the plain, and passing through 
a number of other towns, the party^camc to Tshow, 
where a caboceer arrived from the King of Yarriba, 
with a numerous train of attendants on foot and 
horseback. This chief having shaken hands with 
them, immediately rubbed his whole body, that the 
blessing of their touch might bespread all over him. 
His people kept up through tin* night a constant 
tumult, — singing, drumming, dancing, and firing; 
and, claiming free quarters, they devoured such a 
quantity of provisions, that the party fared worse 
than in any other place. Next morning they set 
out with a crowded escort of bowmen 'On foot, and of 
horsemen ill mounted but active, dressed in the most 
grotesque manner, and covered with charms. Prom 
the brow of a hill, the great capital of Eyeo opened 
to the view, on the opposite side of a vast plain 
bordered by a ridge of granite hills, and surrounded 
by a brilliant belt of verdure. On reaching the 
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gate, they entered the house of a eaboceer, till no- 
tice was sent to the king, who immediately invited 
them to his palace* They had five miles to march 
through this spacious capital, during which tliemul- 
.ijiidc collected was so immense, and raised such a 
cloud of dust, that they must have stopped short, 
had not their escort, by a gentle but steady appli- 
cation of the whip and the cams opened a way, and 
finally cleared a space in front of the throne. The 
king was sitting under a veranda, dressed in two 
long cotton tubes, and ornamented with three strings 
of glass heads, and a pasteboard crown covered with 
blue cotton, which ha<] been procured from the coast. 
The mission, instead of the usual prostration, mere- 
ly took off their hats, bowed, and presented their 
hands, which the king lifted up three times, calling 
out “ Ako? ako?” (How do you do?) His wives 
behind, drawn up in a dense body, which the tra- 
velers vainly attempted to number, raised loud 
cheers, and smiled in the most gracious manner. 
After an interview of half an hour, the chief eunuch 
showed the party to handsome and commodious 
lodgings, where* a good dinner was prepared. In 
the evening they were surprised by a visit from his 
majesty in plain patriarchal style, with a long staff 
in his hand, saying that he could not sleep without 
again inquiring after them. 

Eyeo, or Ivatunga, is fifteen miles in circumfe- 
rence, and supplied by seven large markets ; hut 
there are many open fields and spaces in this wide 
circuit, and hence the number of inhabitants coulcl 
not even bo conjectured. The population of the 
country must he very great, the whole being under 
cultivation, and the towns large and numerous. 
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The government, in theory, is most despotic. The 
greatest chiefs, when they approach the sovereign, 
throw themselves on the ground, lie flat on their 
faces, and heap sand or dust upon their heads ; and 
the same degrading homage is paid to the liohles 
their inferiors. Yet the administration seems mild 
and paternal ; no instances of wanton cruelty were 
observed ; and the flourishing state of the people 
showed clearly the absence of all severe oppression. 
The horrid and bloody customs, which produce such 
dark scenes in Ashantee and Dahomey, were men- 
tioned here with detestation. At the death of the 
king only, a few of his principal ministers and fa- 
vourite wives take poison, in parrots’ eggs, that they 
may accompany and serve him in the invisible 
world. The first question asked by every caboceer 
and great man was, IIow many wives the King of 
England had ? being prepared, it should seem, to 
measure his greatness by that standard ; but when 
told that he had only one, ‘they gave themselves up 
to a long and ungovernable fit of laughter, followed 
by expressions of pity and wonder how lie could 
possibly exist in that destitute condition. The King 
of Yar riba’s boast was, that his wives, linked hand 
in hand, would reach entirely across the kingdom. 
Queens, however, in Africa are applied to various 
uses, of which Europeans have little idea : They 
formed a large band of body-guards ; 'and their ma- 
jesties were observed in every part of the kingdom 
acting as porters, and bearing on their heads enor- 
fiious burdens ; so that they might more properly 
be called slaves than queens. 

The Eyeos, like other nations purely negro, are 
wholly unacquainted with letters or any form of 
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writing; these are known only to the Arabs or 
FelJatas, who penetrate thither in small numbers ; 
vet they have a great deal of popular poetry. 
Every great man has bands of singers of both sexes, 
who constantly attend him, and loudly celebrate 
li/ft achievements in extemporary poems. The con- 
vivial meetings of the people, even their labours and 
journeys, an 4 cheered by songs composed for the oc- 
casion, and chanted often with considerable taste. 
Their houses art* clay cottages, yet studiously adorn- 
ed with carving ; the door-posts, and every piece of 
furniture, art 4 covered with well-executed represen- 
tations of warlike processions, and of the movements 
of huge serpents seizing their prey. They have also 
public performances, which do not indeed deserve 
the name of dramatic, as they consist of men 4 mi- 
micry and buffoonery. The iirst act of a piece wit- 
nessed l»y the strangers exhibited men dancing in 
sacks, who performed their part to admiration. One 
of the hags opened, and then? issued the boa con- 
strictor, fourteen feet long, covered with cotton cloth, 
coloured and striped so as to resemble the original. 
Though rather full in the belly, it presented very 
nearly the form, and imitated well the actions, of 
that bilge animal. The mouth was opened wide, 
probably by two hands, to devour a warrior armed 
with a sword, who bad come forth to contend with 
this form id aide creature, and who struck it with re- 
peated blows, till it writhed in agony, and finally 
expired. Lastly, out of another sack came the white 
devil, a meagre, shivering figure, so painted as to 
represent a European. It took snuff, rubbed its 
hands, and attempted, in the most awkward man- 
ner, to walk on its naked feet. The audience, 
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amid shouts of laughter, called the particular alien- 
tioii of the captain to this performance ; which being 
really good, he deemed it advisable to join in the 
mirth. 

As soon as our traveller was fixed at Eveo, he b?- 
gan to negotiate in regard to the means of advan- 
cing into lfoussa, anxious to pass through that coun- 
try and reach Bornou before the rains set in. The 
king had professed a determination to serve him in 
every shape; but this proved to be the very thing 
in which he was feast inclined to fulfil his promise. 
All African princes seek to make a monopoly of 
the strangers who ('liter their territory. It was 
hinted that one journey was’ well and fully em- 
ployed in seeing the kingdom of Yarriha and visit- 
ing its great monarch. Captain Clappcrton having 
pleaded the positive command of his sovereign, was 
then informed that the direct route through Nyfle 
was much disturbed by civil war, the inroad of the 
Fellatas, and the insurrection of a great body of 
Houssa slaves, — reports suspected at the time to be 
fabricated merely to detain the travellers, but after- 
wards found to be correct. The king absolutely re- 
fused permission to proceed to Rakah, though situ- 
ated on the Niger at the distance of only three days’ 
journey; but he undertook to convey them to Houssa 
by a safer, though somewhat circuitous route, through 
thi' kingdom of Borgoo. 

After passing a number of smaller places, the 
mission arrived at Kiama, capital of a district of 
the same name, and containing 30,000 inhabitants. 
Kiama, Wawa, Niki, and Boussa, are provinces 
composing the kingdom of Borgoo, all subject in a 
certain sense to the sovereign of Boussa; but the 
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diflerent cities plunder and make war on each other 
without the slightest regard to the supreme autho- 
rity. The people of Kiama, and of Uorgoo in gene- 
ral, have the reputation of being tilt 1 greatest thieves 
and robbers in all Africa, — a character which no- 
tiftng in their actual conduct appeared to confirm. 
Clapperton was well received at Kiama ; and the 
king soon visited him with the most singular train 
ever seen by a European : Six young girls, without 
any apparel except a fillet on tilt 1 forehead, and a 
string of beads round the waist, Carrying each three 
light spears, ran by the side of bis horse, keeping 
pace with it at full gallop. “ Their light form, the 
vivacity of their eyes* and the ease with which they 
appeared to fly over the ground, made them appear 
something more than mortal." On the king's en- 
trance the young ladies laid down their spears, 
wrapped themselves in blue mantles, and attended 
on bis ma jesty. On his taking leave, they discard- 
ed their attire ; he mounted his horse, “ and away," 
says Clapperton, “ went the most extraordinary ca- 
valcade I ever saw in my life.” Our traveller was 
visited by the principal queen, who had lost her 
youth and charms ; but a good deal of flirtation 
passed between him and the eldest daughter, who, 
however, being twenty -five, was considered in Af- 
rica as already on the wane. Yarro, the king, was 
extremely accommodating, and no difficulty was 
found in proceeding onward to Wawa. 

Wawa is a large city, containing 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, enriched by the constant passage of the Houssa 
caravans. The people spend the wealth thus 'ac- 
quired in dissolute pleasure, and have been de- 
nounced by our traveller the most complete set of 
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roaring topers he ever knew. Festivities were 
usually prolonged till near morning, and the town 
resounded the whole night w ith the song, the dance, 
the castanet, and the Arabian guitar. The Wawa 
ladies paid a very particular and rather troublesome 
attention to the English party : The captain coin- 
plains of being pestered by the governor's daughter, 
who came several times a- day, always half-tipsy, 
painted and bedizened in the highest style of Afri- 
can finery, to maj^e love to him ; and on meeting 
only with cold excuses, she departed usually in a 
flood of tears. But the most persevering suit was 
that of Zuma, an Arab widow, possessor of a thou- 
sand slaves, and the second personage in Wawa. 
Being turned of twenty, she was considered here as 
past her bloom, and a too ample indulgence in the 
luxuries which her wealth afforded had enlarged 
her dimensions till they might be justly likened to 
those of a huge water-cask ; yet she had still some 
l>eauty, and, being only of a deep-brown complexion, 
considered herself white, and was in the most eager 
search after a white husband. In this pursuit she 
east her eyes first upon the servant, to whom our 
traveller hesitates not to assign the palm of gpod 
looks in preference to himself ; and lie gave Lander 
full permission to following fortune. But that sage 
person, unmoved by all her charms and possessions, 
repelled the overture in so decided a manner that 
the widow soon saw r there was nothing to bo made 
of him. She then withdrew her artillery from 
Lander, and directed it entirely against his master, 
the captain, to whom she laid very close siege. At 
length, in a frolic, he agreed to visit her. He found 
her surrounded by every circumstance of African 
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pomp, seated cross-legged on a piece of Turkey car- 
pet, with an English pewter mug for her goora-pot, 
and dressed in a rich striped silk and cotton rohe of 
country manufacture. Iler eyebrows were dyed 
black,' her hair blue, her hands and feet red ; neck- 
lace?and girdles of beads, coral, and gold, profusely 
adorned her person. She made a display of additional 
finery lodged in her repositories, leading him through 
a series of apartments, one of which was ornamented 
with a number of pewter dishes md bright brass 
pans. After these preliminaries, shPBtoncc declared 
her wish to accompany him on bis journey, and pro- 
pos'd to send forthwith for a or holy man, 

to read the fatha, by which their fate's would be in- 
dissolubly united. Clapperton, who seems to have 
hee«» completely stunned by this proposal, stammer- 
ed out the best apology he could, and hastened away. 
His conduct, however, does not appear to have been 
so decisive as to deter the lady from the most ener- 
getic perseverance in her suit: She even obtained 
bis permission for his servant Poscoe to accept a wife 
from among her slaves ; but he was not aware that, 
according to African ideas, she had thus acquired a 
sort of claim to himself. 

Regardless of all these tender solicitations, our 
traveller had no sooner completed his arrangements 
than he set out for the Niger, leaving directions 
lor his baggags to join him at the ferry of Comic, 
while he went round by Boussa. We shall follow 
him at present to the former place, where lie did not 
find his baggage', but learned that the widow, hav- 
ing placed it under arrest, had left Wawa with 
drums beating and a numerous train ; and besides, 
that she claimed a full right to his person, because 
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his servant Paseoe had accepted a wife at her nand. 
It was whispered, moreover, that she was meditat- 
ing to supplant the governor,' — a scheme which, aid- 
ed by the personal bravery of the strangers, she 
might probably realize, — and afterwards she meant 
to invite the captain to ascend the throne of Wawa. 
“ It would have been a fine end to my journey in- 
deed,” says lie, “ if I had deposed old Mohammed, 
and set up for myself, with a walking tun-butt for a 
queen !” Scarcely had he received this account 
when a present from the widow intimated her ar- 
rival in a neighbouring village. Our author, how- 
ever, insensible to all the brilliant hopes thus open- 
ed, set off full speed for Wawa to recover his bag- 
gage*. On his arrival, the governor refused to liberate 
it till Zuma’s return, — Ciappertou in vain protest- 
ing that his movements and hers had no sort of con- 
nexion. However, next day, tile sound of drums was 
heard, and the widow made her entree in full pomp, 
astride on a very fine horse, with housings of scarlet 
cloth, trimmed with lace. The large circumference 
of her own person was invested in a red silk mantle, 
red trousers, and morocco boots ; and numerous 
spells , sewed variously in coloured leather, were 
hung all round her. She was follow ed by a train of 
armed attendants, and preceded by a drummer 
decked in ostrich-feathers. On the whole, the scene 
was so splendid, that our hero’s resolution seems for 
a moment to have wavered. However, his part was 
soon taken. Paseoe was directed to return his wife, 
and thus extinguish all claim that could be founded 
upon her; and having received his baggage, our 
countryman set forward without admitting the fond 
widow to any farther conference. 
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On his way to Comic, Clapper ton had visited 
Boussa, a place chiefly interesting as the scene where 
the career of Park terminated in a manner so tragi- 
cal. Every thing tended to confirm the report of 
A.medi Fatouma, and to dispel the scepticism with 
whifti it had been originally regarded. The king, 
however, and all the citizens, spoke of the event with 
deep ericf and reluctance, and disavowed all per- 
sona! concern in it. One man gave as the reason 
of the attack, that the English hail been mistaken for 
the advanced guard of the Fellatas, who were then 
ravaging Soudan. It was added that a number of 
natives died in consequence, as was imagined, of 
eating the meat found tn the boats, which was sup- 
posed to be human flesh. That the English have no 
abode hut on the sea, and that they eat the flesh of 
the negroes whom tiny purchase, are, it seems, two 
ideas widely prevalent over Africa. Even tile King 
of Boussa could scarcely be brought to believe that 
they had a spot of land to dwell upon. The captain 
and his party were received, however, with the same 
kindness and cordiality which they had experienc- 
ed ever since they entered the country. Seven 
boats were here waiting for them , sent by the Sul- 
.an of Youri, with a letter, in which he earnestly 
solicited a visit, and promised, on that condition, 
and on that only, to deliver up the books and papers 
of Park. It is t deeply to be regretted that our tra- 
veller could not reconcile it with his plans to go to 
Youri at this time, proposing to visit it on hi s re- 
turn, which, it is well known, never took place. 

On crossing the Niger, Captain Clapperton en- 
tered Nyfie, a country which had been always re- 
ported to him as the finest, most industrious, and 
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most flourishing in Africa ; but he found it, as in- 
deed he had been forewarned by the King of Yar- 
riba, a prey to the most desolating civil war. The 
succession being disputed between two princes, one 
of them called in the Fellatas, and, by giving up h ir 
country to their ravages, obtained the privilege of 
reigning over its ruins. Our traveller in his jour- 
ney to the sanmn or camp, saw only wasted towns, 
plantations choked with weeds, and a few remnants 
of a miserable population. This African camp con- 
sisted of a number of huts like bee-hives, arranged 
in streets, with men weaving, women spinning, 
markets at every green tree, holy men counting 
their beads, and dissolute slaves drinking ; so that, 
but for the number of horses and armed men, and 
the drums beating, it might have been mistaken for 
a populous village. 

Amid this desolation, two towns, Ivoolfu and 
Kufu, being walled and situated on the high road 
of the Iloussa caravans, had protected themselves in 
some measure from the common calamity, and were 
still flourishing scats of trade. All the merchants 
halted for some time at Koolfu, and those from 
Bornou seldom went farther. The market was 
crowded with the same articles as that of Kano. 
The Moslem religion was the most prevalent ; but 
it had not yet moulded society into the usual gloomy 
monotony; nor had it succeeded in secluding or 
subjecting the female sex, who, on the contrary, 
were the most active agents in every mercantile 
transaction. Our traveller knew twenty-one female 
brokers living at the same time in one house, who 
went about continually from market to market. 
Many had amassed considerable wealth, and were 
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persons of great consequence, — entirely in their own 
right. Elated with this distinction,, they claimed 
considerable latitude as to their deportment, am) 
spent whole nights with the men in singing and 
d.rmjiing, — a species of indulgence very prevalent in 
all these entrepots of African trade. The English, 
however, experienced here none of the bigoted en- 
mity encountered in other Moslem cities. On the 
contrary, they were the objects of much kindness 
tin* principal people of the place sent presents, and 
the lower ranks sought to obtain a sight of them by 
mounting the trees which overlooked their residence. 
Tli". Koran does not seem to ha\e much embarras- 
sed the Koolfuans: Tlieir only mode of studying it 
was. to have the characters written with a Mack 
substance on a piece of hoard, then to wash them 
off. and drink the water ; and when asked what 
spiritual benefit could he derived from the inert 1 
swallowing of dirty water, they indignantly retort- 
ed, — “ What! do you call the name of God dirty 
water?" This mode of imbibing sacred truth is in- 
deed extensively pursued throughout the interior of 
tin* African continent. 

Gfptain Clappcrton passed next through Kotong- 
kora end Guari, two states whHi, united in a league* 
with Cubbi and Youri, had shaken off the yoke of 
the Fellatas. Guari, strongly situated among hills, 
could bring 1G0O horse into the field. lie then en- 
tered Zeg-zeg, a Eel lata country, which, especially 
around Zaria, its capital, is one of the finest in all 
Africa. It was beautifully variegated with hill and 
dab', like the most romantic parts of England, was 
covered with plentiful crops and rich pastures, and 
produced the best rice grow r n in any part of that 
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continent. Rows of tall trees, resembling gigantic 
avenues of poplar, ext(‘iided from hill to hill. Zaria, 
like many other African cities, might he considered 
as a district of country surrounded with walls. 
When the captain entered he saw for snincjimif' 
only fields of grain, with the tops of houses rising 
behind them ; still such was its extent, that the po- 
pulation was said to exceed that of Kano, and to 
amount to at least 50,000. 

Setting out from Zaria, he soon reaehed his old 
quarters at Kano; hut he unfortunately found that 
great city in a state of dreadful agitation : There 
was war on every side ; hostilities had been deeJured 
between the King of Bornou and the Fellatas ; the 
provinces of Zainfra and Goober wore in open in- 
surrection ; the Tua ricks threatened an inroad ; in 
short, there was not a quarter to which the mer- 
chants durst send a caravan. Kano being nearly 
midway between Bornou and Saekatoo, Clapperton 
left his baggage there to lx* conveyed to the former on 
his return, and set ou! for the capital of Hello, bear- 
ing only the presents destined Ibr that prince. On Ji is 
way lie found numerous bands muste ring to form 
ail army to attack Comia, the rebel metropolis of 
Goober. Tin* appearance of these troops was very 
striking as they p&ssed along the borders of some 
beautiful little lakes formed by tin* river Zirmie. 
These waters were bordered by forests of flowering 
acacias, with dark-green leaves, the shadows of which 
were reflected on the smooth surface of the lak(‘ like 
fleets of burnished gold and silver. "The smok- 
ing fires, the sounding of horns, the boating of their 
gongs or drums, the braying of their brass and tin 
trumpets, every where the calls on the names of Mo- 
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hamnfed, Abda, Mustaplia, with the neighing of 
horses and the braying of asses, gave animation to 
the beautiful seeiiery of tlu* lake, and its sloping, 
green, and woody banks.” 

• At length the army mustered, to the number of 
50,0t1f) or f>0,000, childly oil foot ; a rude feudal host, 
arranging themselves according to their provinces 
and « liiefs, without any military order. In a short 
tunc they formed a de?.-M* circh round the walls of 
(’ooiii,-. Captain CJupperlnn expected to see some 
brilliant exploit performed by the united force of 
this ...cat army, commanded by the sultan and Ga- 
dadojn person. The whole, however, both horse 
and loot, kept care fully* beyond the reach of the ar- 
rows. e hieh, with a sure and steady aim, the enemy 
directed against them. From time to time indeed 
a doughty warrior, well covered with armour, rode 
up, ‘idling, “ Shields to the wall ! Why don’t you 
conn- <*n ?” but ho instantly and quickly rode back, 
amid the derisive shouts of his countrymen. The 
only parties who exposed themselves to real danger 
wen a few chiefs, in quilted armour, ornamented 
with gaudy robes and ostrich plumes, and of such 
uS; that two men were requir <! to lift them on 
horse hack : several of then? were brought down by 
the lire of one well-directed musket from tile walls. 
Evening closed without any thing being effected by 
tliC band of he foes ; and in the middle of the night, 
an alarm being raised of a sally from tin? garrison, 
tin* whole besieging army began a tumultuous flight, 
tumbling over each other and upsetting every thing 
in their way, thinking only how they might soonest 
escape from danger. The retreat was continued 
the whole of the following day and night, no halt 
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taking place till ten of the second morning. Thus 
closed this memorable campaign. 

Clapperton, at the sultan’s suggestion . repair- 
ed to Saekatoo (which he now calls Soccatoo) : the 
monarch himself remaining behind at iUagaria, ;i 
neighbouring town, which In* was raising Thto a 
new capital. The traveller’s time was spent between 
the two places. He found, however, an entire ehange 
in the feelings of kindness and eordialitv towards 
himself, which had been so remarkably displayed 
in the former journey. Jealousies had begun to 
fester in the breasts of the African princes. The}’ 
dread (‘d some ambitious design in those repeated 
missions sent by England without any conceivable 
motive ; for, that men should undertake such long 
journeys out of mere curiosity, they could never 
imagine. The sultan accordingly had received a 
letter from the court of Hornou, warning him that, 
by this very mode of sending embassies and presents, 
which tin* English were now following towards the 
states of Central Africa, they had made themselves 
masters of India, and trampled on all its native 
princes. Tin* writer, therefore, gave it as his opinion* 
that Clappcrton should immediately be put to death. 
An alarm had, in fact, been spread throughout Sac- 
katoo that the English were coming to invade Iloussa. 
The panic was groundless ; no European potentate 
would at present dream of attempting to conquer 
those vast and almost inaccessible regions of Interior 
Africa. However, with the imperfect knowledge 
possessed by these chiefs, and tin; facts before them 
relative to India, it was very natural for them to 
entertain these apprehensions. The sultan, irritat- 
ed, doubtless, at the shameful result of his grand 
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expedCtion against Coonia, felt also an other and more 
pressing fear : War had just broken out between 
himself and the King of Bornou; Clapperton was 
on his way to visit that prince, and had left six 
muskets at Kano, supposed to he intended as pre- 
senidMo him ; and six muskets in Central Africa, 
where the whole Fellata empire could scarcely mus- 
ter forty, were almost enough to turn the scale l>e- 
t woe n these two great military powers. Under the 
impulse of those feelings, Bello proceeded to steps 
unworthy of a prince and a man of honour: He 
demanded a sight of the letter which Clapperton 
was conveying to the King of Beniou ; and when 
this was of course refused, lie seized it by violence. 
Lander was induct'd by false pretences to bring the 
baggage from Kano to Sackatoo. when forcible pos- 
session was taken of the six muskets. The captain 
loudly exclaimed against these proceedings, declar- 
ing them to amount to the basest robbery, to a breach 
of all faith, and to be the worst actions of which any 
man could bo guilty. This was rather strong lan- 
guage to be used to a sovereign, especially to oik* 
who could at any moment have cut olf his head ; 
md the minister even dropped hints as if matters 
might ’come to that issue, though, in point of fad, 
the government did not proceed, to any personal 
outrage. But, from other causes, the career of this 
spirited and hithertb successful traveller was now 
drawing to a close. 

The strong constitution of Clapperton had till this 
period enabled him to resist all the baneful influ- 
ences of an African climate. lie had recovered, 
though perhaps not completely, from the effects of the 
rash exposure which had proved fatal to his two com- 
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panions ; but, when overcome with heat and fatigue, 
in hunting at Magaria, he had lain down on a damp 
spot in the open air, and was soon after seized with 
dysentery, which continued to assume more alarming 
symptoms. Indeed, after the seizure of the letter to 
the Sultan of Bornou, lie was never seen to >r*iile, 
and in his sleep was heard addressing loud reproaches 
to the Arabs. Unable to rise from bed, and deserted 
by all his African friends, who saw him no longer 
a favourite at court, he was watched with tender 
care by his faithful servant Richard Lander, who 
devoted his whole time to attendance on his sick 
master. At length he called him to liis bedside*, and 
said, “ Richard, I shall shortly be no more, — I feel 
myselT dying.” Almost choked with grief, Lander 
replied, “ God forbid, my dear master, — you will live 
many years yet.” But the other rejoined, “ Don’t 
be so much affected, my de ar boy, I entreat you ; it 
is the will of the Almighty ; it cannot be helped.” 
He then gave particular directions as to the dispo- 
sal of his papers, and of all that remained of his pro- 
perty ; to which strict attention was promised. “ He 
then,” says Lander, “ took my band within his, 
and looking me full in the face, while a tear stood 
glistening in his eye*, said in a low, but decply-af- 
lecting tone, f My, dear Richard, if you had not been 
with me I should have died long ago ; I can only 
thank you with my latest breath for your kindness 
and attachment to me ; and if I could have lived to 
return with you, you should have been placed be- 
yond the reach of want ; but God will reward you/ ” 
He survived some days, and appeared even to rally 
a little ; but one morning Lander was alarmed by 
a peculiar rattling sound in his throat, and, hasten- 
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ing t(fthe bedside, found him sitting up, and star, 
ing wildly around ; lie laid his head gently on the 
dying man's shoulder; some indistinct words quiver- 
ed on his lips; he strove, but ineffectually, to give 
them utterance, and expired without a struggle or 
a sigiT. 

Bello seems to have repented in some degree of 
his harsh conduct, especially after news arrived of 
a great victory gained by his troops over the Sultan 
of Bornou. lie allowed Lander to perform the 
funeral obsequies with every mark of respect. He 
also supplied him with the means of returning home, 
allowing him to choose his road, though advising 
him to prefer that throiigh the (ireat Deserjt ; but 
Lander had already had too many dealings with the 
Arabs, and therefore preferred the track through 
the negro countries. 

On his arrival at Kano, Lander formed a spirited 
and highly-laudable design, which proved him to lie 
possessed of a mind much superior to his station : 
This was nothing less than an attempt to resolve the 
great question respecting the termination of the Ni- 
ger, which he hoped to effect by proceeding to Fun- 
dab. # In order to reach that city, he proceeded 
due south, through a country diversified with rising 
ground, hut still presenting a fertile and luxuriant 
aspect. He* was told, however, that to the south 
there was a very elevated mountainous region, in- 
habited by a savage people called Yemyeins. These 
are probably the Lamlam of Edrisi, reported to be de- 
voured of human flesh, and said to have lately killed 
and eaten a whole caravan ; since which time no one 
had been much inclined to go near them. The chief 
place through which Lander passed was Cuttup, 
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composed of 500 little villages, clustered toother, 
and forming the market for a very great extent of 
country. The king’s wives were vastly delighted to 
receive one or two gilt buttons from the traveller's 
jacket; and, imagining them to be pure gold, fasten- 
ed them to their ears. From Cuttup he proceeded 
to Dunrora, where he was informed that about half 
a day’s journey eastward was the large city of Jacoba, 
near winch flowed the Shary, in a continuous course 
between the Tchad and Fundah ; which last place lay 
now due west. Lander here promised himself the sa- 
tisfaction, in ten or twelve days, of solving the grand 
African problem, when suddenly four horsemen, 
with foaming steeds, galloped into the town. Their 
leader, followed by an immense multitude, rode up, 
and told the traveller that he must instantly return 
to the King of Zeg-zeg. Lander endeavoured to 
argue the point, but could get no answer, except that 
they must either bring him with them or lose their 
heads. He was therefore compelled to repair to Zaria. 
the capital, where, being introduced to the king, and 
having delivered his presents, that prince boasted of 
having done him the greatest possible favour, since 
the people of Fundah, being now at war with Sul- 
tan Hello, would certainly have murdered any one 
who had visited and carried gifts to that monarch. 
From this reasoning, sound or otherwise, Lander 
had no appeal, and was obliged tq make his way 
back by bis former path. In all the places through 
which he passed, anxious inquiries were made about 
his father," as the people called Clapperton; and 
when they heard of his death, they raised loud 
lamentations. He reached Badagry on the 21st 
November 1827 ; but being detained some time 
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there and at Cape Coast Castle, did not reach Eng- 
land till the 30th April 1328. 

The British government were still indefatigable 
in their exertions to explore every region of Africa. 
At the same time that Clapperton proceeded on his 
second expedition. Major Lain#, who had distin- 
guished himself in the Ashantee war, and in the 
short excursion already mentioned towards the source 
of the Niger, undertook to penetrate to Tim hue too, 
which, from the first era of modern discovery, has 
been regarded as the most prominent city of Centra] 
Africa. Tripoli was again chosen as the starting 
point, from which ho directed his steps south-west 
across the Desert by GlTadamis. He set out under 
the protection of Sheik Babani, who had resided 
twenty-two years at Timbuoloo, and was now go- 
vernor of Ghadamis ; but in the midst of tin* Desert, 
sixteen days after leaving Tuat, a band of ferocious 
Tuarieks surprised the eafila while Major Laing was 
in bed, and having inilieted twenty-four wounds, 
eight of them with a sabre, left him for dead. 
Through the eare of his companions, however, he 
made a surprising recovery, numerous portions of 
bonejiaving been extracted from his head and tem- 
ples. After some farther delays, lie reached Tim- 
buctoo on the 18th August 1826, and remained 
there more than a month. Several letters were re- 
ceived from hi si dated at that celebrated city, re- 
specting which he stated that, except in point of ex- 
tent, which did not exceed the circuit Of four miles, 
it had completely answered his expectation ; that he 
had found its records copious and interesting ; and 
had collected ample materials for correcting and im- 
proving the geography of this part of Africa. But 
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his departure was hastened by the following circum- 
stance: — Labo, or Bello, Sultan of Masina, having 
obtained the supremacy over Timbuetoo, sent a letter 
to Osman, the governor, with instructions that the 
Christian, who, he understood, was expected there, 
should he forthwith expelled in such a manner as to 
deter him from ever attempting to return. Laing, 
thus obliged to retreat, made an arrangement with 
Barbooshi, a Moorish merchant, to accompany and 
protect him in the route by Sego to the coast, which 
he had determined to follow. Three days after leav- 
ing Timbuetoo, when the caravan was in the heart 
of the Desert, this wretch, instigated by the basest 
avarice, murdered, in the night-time, the individual 
he had undertaken to guard, taking possession of 
all his effects. Yet Major Laing’s papers, it appears, 
were carried to Timbuetoo ; nay, the Quarterly Re- 
view produced strong reasons for believing that they 
were actually conveyed hack to Tripoli, and that it 
was owing to the vilest treachery, in a quarter where 
it might least have been apprehended, that they were 
not forwarded to the Britisli government. 

Another journey was now announced, which, in 
the first instance, strongly excited the public expec- 
tation: The French savans proclaimed throughout 
Europe, that M. Caillie, their countryman, animat- 
ed by the hope of a prize offered by the Society of 
Geography, had penetrated across Africa from Sierra 
Leone to Morocco, having passed through Jenne and 
Timbuetoo, those two great seats of commerce which 
modern travellers had sought so long to reach, and 
whence none had ever returned. Caillie, rewarded 
with a pension and the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, was immediately classed with the first of mo- 
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dern Caveliers. These somewhat extravagant pre- 
tensions, contrasted with the defects of the narrative 
itself when Jaid before the public, gave rise in high 
quarters to a doubt whether there were any reality 
whatever in this expedition, and whether M. Caillie 
were tiot another Damberger. On a careful exami- 
nation of circumstances we are inclined to believe the 
general accuracy of the narrative. There seems good 
authority for admitting his departure from Sierra 
Leone ; for his having announced the intention to 
undertake tiiis journey ; and, lastly, for his arrival 
at Rabat in Morocco, in the condition of a distress- 
ed, way-worn traveller. His statement, too, with 
all its defects, bears an aspect of simplicity and good 
faith, and contains various minute details, including 
undesigned coincidences with facts ascertained from 
other quarters. His false reports of celestial pheno- 
mena might arise from his ignorance of such subjects ; 
while his inaccuracies in regard to Major Laing 
might proceed from the defective hearsay informa- 
tion on which he depended. Perhaps these last form 
rather a presumption in his favour, since, in com- 
posing a forgery, he would probably have brought 
Ins statements into a studious agreement with those 
of the Quarterly Review, the only authentic source 
of information respecting the proceedings of that un- 
fortunate traveller. 

Though thuj disposed to consider M. Cailli^s ex- 
pedition as genuine, we regard it nevertheless as 
having made only a limited addition to our know- 
ledge of Interior Africa. English travellers had al- 
ready explored the country to within a limited dis- 
tance on each side of Timbuctoo, had traced the Ni- 
ger far beyond that city, and had ascertained its po- 
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sition in respect to tlie surrounding regions.' The 
object now was, to obtain a description of Timbuc- 
too by an intelligent and learned traveller, which M. 
Caillie is not. He certainly deserves commendation 
for his enterprise ; but fortune has denied him educa- 
tion, and nature has not bestowed uj>on hinr any 
ample share of reflection or judgment. Neverthe- 
less it was impossible to pass through such extensive 
and remarkable countries without gleaning some 
valuable information, of which we shall now endea- 
vour to extract the most important particulars. 

Rene Caillie was born in 1800, of poor parents, 
at Mauze, in the department of the Deux Sevres. 
The reading of voyages and travels, and especially 
of Robinson Crusoe, inspired him, he tells us, with 
such an unconquerable thirst for adventure as took 
away all relish for the sjxirts and occupations of his 
age; and, after some opposition from his friends, he 
was permitted to follow his inclination. Having 
got a sight of some maps of Africa, the vast spaces 
left vacant, or marked as unknown, excited in his 
mind a peculiar interest; hence, in 1810, he sailed 
from Rochefort for the Senegal. Some time after his 
arrival, having learned the departure of Major Gray's 
expedition for the interior, he resolved to join it, and 
actually set out on foot for that purpose ; but the fa- 
tigue of walking over loose sand under a burning sun 
overpowered him, and he; was happy to obtain a wa- 
ter-conveyance to Goree. He even left Africa, but 
returned in the end of 1818. Finding at St Louis 
a party setting out with supplies for Major Gray, he 
joined them, and arrived at Bondou, but only in time 
to witness and share the failure of that expedition. 

M. Caillie’s health having suffered severely from 
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the ititigues of this journey, he returned and spent 
some years in France ; hilt in 1824 he proceeded 
again to the Senegal, and resinned his schemes of 
discovery. With the aid of M. Huger, tin* governor, 
lu; passed nearly a year among tin 1 tribe of Moors 
callutl JJraknas, and conceived himself to have ac- 
quired such a knowledge of the manners and reli- 
gion of that race as would fit him for travelling in 
the character of a converted Mohammedan on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Having returned to St Louis, 
he solicited from two successive governors the sum 
of 6000 francs, with which he undertook to reach 
Timhuctoo; but a deaf ear was turned to his appli- 
cation. He then repaired to Sierra Leone, and made 
the same request to General Turner and Sir Neil 
Campbell ; but these officers could not be expected, 
without authority from home, to bestow such a sum 
on a foreigner possessing no very striking qualifica- 
tions. They received him kindly, however, and gave 
him appointments out of which he saved about X80 ; 
when, stimulated by the prize of 1000 francs offered 
by the French Society of Geography to any indivi- 
dual who should succeed in reaching Timhuctoo, he 
formed the spirited resolution to undertake this ar- 
il uoVis journey with only the resources which the 
above slender sum could command. 

On the 10th April 182/, M. Caillie set out from 
Kakundy with a small caravan of Mandingoes. His 
route lay through the centre of the kingdom of Foo- 
ta Jallo, in a line intermediate between its two ca- 
pitals of Teemboo and Laby. This was a very ele- 
vated district, watered by the infant streams of tile 
Senegal and Niger, which descend from a still 
higher region towards the south. It was a laborious 
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route, being steep, rocky, traversed by numerous 
ravines and torrents, and often obstructed by dense 
forests. It presented, however, many highly -pic- 
turesque views ; while the copious rivulets diffused 
a rich verdure over extensive tracts, where the 
Foulahs fed numerous (locks, which, with a 4ft tie 
rice, sufficed for their subsistence. Fruits of various 
kinds, yams, and other vegetables, are also culti- 
vated with success. Their rude agriculture, how- 
ever, is conducted chiefly by slaves, who are in gene- 
ral well treated, living in villages by themselves, 
and having two days in the week to provide for 
their own subsistence. Caillie, like other writers, 
describes the Foulahs as a fine and handsome people, 
attached to a pastoral life, but at the same time fond 
of war, and excessively bigoted in religion. 

In his route through Foota Jallo, the traveller 
crossed the 13a Fing, not far from its source, where 
it was still fordable, though it rolled a rapid and 
foaming stream about 100 paces broad. It is said 
to form a very striking cataract, at a little distance 
above. About 100 miles farther on, in the territory 
of Kankan, near the village of Couroussa, he came 
to the Niger, already a very considerable river, eight 
or ten feet deep, and running at the rate of two 
miles and a half an* hour. 

Kankan is described as an interesting place, with 
about 6000 inhabitants, surrounded by a beautiful 
quickset-hedge, answering the purpose of a wall for 
defence. The market, held thrice a-week, is well 
supplied, not only with the native commodities of 
cloth, honey, wax, cotton, provisions, cattle, and 
gold from the neighbouring district of Bour6, but 
also with European articles brought from the coast. 
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amofig which the* chief arc fire-arms, powder, India 
calicoes, amber, heads, and coral. The adjoining 
country is fertile and highly cultivated. The Milo, 
a tributary to the Niger, runs close by the town. 
To the north is the province of Boure, which our 
autffbr represents as mure abundant in gold than 
any other in this part of Africa. The metallic pro- 
duce here, as in the districts visited by Park, is en- 
tirely alluvial, end added in a species of earth, 
whence it is separated by agitation in water. 

JVI. Caillie remained more than a month at Kan- 
kan before he could find a caravan to guide him 
through Ouassoulo, a tine country diversified by 
numerous little villages surrounded hv fields neat- 
ly laid out and highly cultivated. The people are 
industrious, mild, humane, hospitable, and, though 
pagans, feel no enmity towards their Mohammedan 
neighbours. The women weave a fine cotton cloth, 
which is exported to all the surrounding districts ; 
yet there was a want of that cleanliness which, in 
Kankan, had formed a pleasing feature. Beyond 
Ouassoulo is the town of Sambatikila, the inhabitants 
of which live* in voluntary poverty, l>estow r ing little 
trouble on the cultivation of the ground, which they 
allege distracts them from the study of the Koran, 
— a statement justly derided as only a specious 
cJoak for indolence. The traveller came next to 
Time, situate^ in a territory, fertile, and profusely 
irrigated, yielding abundantly various fruits and 
vegetables, which are scarce or unknown on the 
coast. Among these were the shea or butter-tree, 
and the kolla or goora nuts, which are esteemed a 
great luxury, and conveyed in large quantities into 
the interior. ’The victuals, however, were found in- 
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sipid, owing to the almost total absence of salt, \( r hich 
can only be procured by the wealthy; nor could our 
traveller at all relish the plan of seasoning food by 
a sauce extracted from the flesh of mice. 

He was detained at Time upwards of five months 
b y a severe illness. On tin* S)th January 1825, he 
joined a caravan for Jenne, and proceeded through 
a district generally well cultivated, and containing 
a number of considerable villages, till, on the 10th 
March, he came in view, near the village of Cou- 
galia, of the Niger, which appeared to him only 
about 500 feet broad, but very deep, flowing gently 
through a flat and open country. Tin' caravan sailed 
across it, and, after travel ling'six miles, and passing, 
by rather deep fords, two smaller branches, they 
entered the city of Jenne, one of the most celebrated 
and important in Central Africa, and which had 
never before been visited by a European. 

Jenne is described by Caillie as situated at the 
eastern extremity of a branch of the Niger separat- 
ing below Sego from the main current, with which, 
after passing tin* former city, it again unites. This 
delineation seems doubtful : Such a branch, had 
it existed, would probably have been observed by 
Park, who, on the contrary, describes the river which 
passes Jenne as a separate stream, tributary to the 
Niger. The Arabic term, translated l>y us island, 
is of very vague import, being familiarly applied to 
a peninsula, and even to a space wholly or partially 
enclosed by river-branches. The country around, 
as far as the eye could reach, formed only a naked 
marshy plain, interspersed with a few clumps of 
trees and bushes. The city was two miles and a 
half in circuit, surrounded by a wall of earth ; the 
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houses rather well built,, composed of sun-dried 
bricks, two stories high, without windows in front, 
but lighted from interior courts. The streets are too 
narrow for carriages, but of such breadth that seven 
or eight persons may walk abreast. The population 
is reckoned by M. Caillie at 8000 or 10,000; but 
upon this subject we suspect he is apt to form his 
estimates somewhat too low. The inhabitants con- 
sist of various African tribes, attracted by the ex- 
tensive commerce of which Jenne is the centre. The 
four principal are the Foulahs, Mandingoes, Bam- 
barras, and Moors, of whom the first are the most 
numerous, and are bigoted Mohammedans, com- 
pelling the pagan Bambarras who re sort to Jenne to 
conform to the rules of the Koran during their tem- 
porary residence. The trade is chiefly in the hands 
of thirty or forty Moorish merchants, who often 
unite in partnership, and maintain a communica- 
tion with Timbuctoo in barks of considerable size. 
The negro merchants also carry on business, but on 
a smaller scale, and ehiefly in native articles. The 
markets are filled with the productions of the sur- 
rounding country, either for consumption or expor- 
tation, — cloth, grain, fruits, kol la-nuts, meat, fish, 
goMf from Boure, and, unhappily, with numerous 
slaves, who are paraded through the streets, and offer- 
ed at the rate of from 35,000 to 40,000 cowries each. 
These commodities draw in return from Timbuctoo, 
salt, Indian cloths, fire-arms, beads, toys, and all 
the variety of European articles. The merchants 
of Jenne were found more polished in their man- 
ners than any native Africans with whom Caillie 
had yet held intercourse : they were extremely hos- 
pitable, entertaining him at free quarters duringliis 
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whole stay ; but he considers them as having driven 
an exceedingly hard bargain for his goods. The 
mode of living, even of the most wealthy, was ex- 
tremely simple. Their houses contained scarcely any 
furniture ; and their clothes were deposited in a 
large leathern bag, generally suspended froifi the 
roof. The chief entertainment to which our tra- 
veller was invited consisted merely of a huge frag- 
ment of a sheep stewed in onions, and, as usual, 
eaten with the fingers, — four cups of tea concluding 
the repast. 

On the 23d March, M. Caillie left Jenne, near 
which he embarked on tin* Joliba, which was there 
half a mile broad, in a vessel of sixty tons burden, 
but of very slight construction, and bound together 
with cords. Such barks, impelled without sails, and 
deeply laden, cannot proceed with safety when the 
waters are agitated by a brisk gale ; therefore much 
time is consumed in the voyage. The traveller pass- 
ed first through the country of Italian, which pre- 
sented a surface fiat and monotonous, but abound- 
ing in flocks and herds. On the 2d April, the river 
opened into the great Lake Dibbie, here called De- 
bo, in sailing across winch, notwithstanding its mag- 
nitude, land was lost sight of in no direction exhopt 
the west, where thq Water appeared to extend inde- 
finitely like an ocean. Three islands, observed at 
different points, were, not very happily, named St 
Charles, Maria Theresa, and Henri, after three in- 
dividuals who, tlie author little suspected, would so 
soon be exiled from France. 

4 After quitting this lake, the Niger flowed through 
a country thinly occupied by Foulah shepherds, and 
by some tents of the rude Tuaricks. On the 19th 
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Aprils he arrived at Cabra, the port of Timbuctoo, 
consisting of a row of houses composed of earth, and 
straw, extending about half a mile on the bank of 
the river. The inhabitants, estimated at about 1200, 
are entirely employed in lading and unlading the 
num^ous barks which touch at the quay. 

In the evening of the 20th April, Caillie, with 
some companions, rode from Cabra, and entered 
Timbuctoo, which he calls Temboetou. He describes 
himself as struck with an extraordinary and joyful 
emotion at the view of this mysterious city, so long 
the object of curiosity to the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope. The scene, however, presented little of that 
grandeur and wealth \yth which the name has been 
associated. It comprised only a heap of ill-built 
earthen houses, all around which were spread im- 
mense plains of moving sand of a yellowish-white 
colour, and parched in the extreme. “ The hori- 
zon is of a pale red, — all is gloomy in nature, — the 
deepest silence reigns, — not the song of a single bird 
is hoard yet there was something imposing in the 
view of a great city, thus raised amid sands and 
deserts by the mere power of commerce. 

Although M. Caillie resided above a fortnight in 
Timbuctoo, his information respecting it is very de- 
fective. It appears, except in point of situation, to 
be nearly such a city as Jen lie, consisting of large 
houses, chiefly tenanted by Moorish merchants, in- 
termingled wirii conical straw-huts occupied by 
negroes. The author has given a croquia , or sketch 
of part of the city, which, though very deficient in 
perspective, is yet so curious as to merit a place in 
this publication. There are seven mosques, of which 
the principal one is very extensive, having three gal- 



jeries, each 20() feet long, with a tower upwards of 
fifty feet high. One part, apparently more ancient 
than the rest, and almost falling into ruin, was 
thought to exhibit a style of architecture decidedly 
superior to the more modern buildings. 

. Timbuctoo is entirely supported by commerce. 
It is the depot of the salt conveyed from the mines 
of Taudeny, and also of the European goods brought 
by the caravans from Morocco, as well as by those 
from Tunis and Tripoli, which come by way of 
(ihadamis. These goods are embarked for Jenne, 
to be exchanged for the gold, slaves, and provisions, 
with which that city exclusively supplies Tim- 
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buctoo, the fleighbotirhoodbeing almost a complete 
desert. The population is' estimated at 10,1)00 or 
12,000, which, not beinjfin proportion to a town 
three miles in ciroujn ference, is probably under- 
rated. The people are chiefly negroes of the Kis- 
sour* tribe, but bigoted Mohammedans. There 
appeared less bustle and activity than at Jenne, — 
a circumstance not very easily accounted for. Os- 
man, the king, was ail agreeable-looking negro of 
fifty-live, to whom the traveller was introduced, 
without being aware that he was only viceroy, or 
at least tributary, to the Sultan of Masina. The 
country is much harassed by the wandering tril>e 
of Tuaricks, who, like the Bedouins in Arabia, 
levy a regular .tax ou the caravans.* 


* The map constructed by M* Jomard, upon Caillie's routes, 
changes greatly tlm position of Timbuctoo, esj»eciall\ in respect to 
longitude, which jt places four degrees to the* west wal'd of tin* site 
assigned by Major Itemiel. It seems impossible, lame ver, to admit 
an alteration to this extent, which would throw Sego so far west- 
ward as to render Park’s hearings from Jarra to Sego, and from 
Sego to Bamiuukoo, completely erroneous. Besides, it appeal^ to 
us that M. Joumrd has forced to the westward all the posrtidjov be- 
tween Jenne and Timbuctoo. in a manner quite unwarranted by M. 
('aillieV. own descriptions. This excess becomes manil'est in the 
line tyoni (ialia to the month of the Debo, thirty -live miles of which 
are stated to run north-east, w ithout a single movement in a con- 
irarv direction; yet iM. Jomard has niutueuvred to make the last 
iiositioii the most westerly of the two. If the route from Jenne to 
Timbuctoo lies as mueh to t lie northward as M. (’aillie represents, 
where, iudei*fl, he in some measure agrees w ith the delineation of 
O’Anville, it musl 9 hc somewhat farther west than , our maps place 
it, but not nearly so far as M. Jomard fixes it. In regard to the 
observation of latitude attempted by the traveller, M. Jomard’s 
claims are very moderate, since lie merely argues that, in the ab- 
sence of any other, this is not wholly to be neglected; yet even 
this seems too much, when, lie at the same time admits that all*the 
observations made by him in a similar manner are of no value what- 
ever. Under these circumstances, we conceive that it would be 
premature to change, in our map, the position of Timbuctoo from 
that formerly^ fixed by Major Kennel. 

B 
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Caiilie left Timbuctoo on the 4th May, and in 
six dajrs arrived at Aroan or Annum, which he 
found rather a well-built town with 3()00 inhabi- 
tants, supported solely by the passage of the cara- 
vans from Barbary, and from the salt-mines of Tau- 
deny, w r hich usually halt here before and after pass- 
ing the Desert to the northward. The environs of 
Aroan are of the most desolate aspect, and all its 
provisions are drawn from Jenne by way of Tira- 
buctoo. The neighbourhood does not afford an 
herb or a shrub, and the only fuel consists of the 
dried dung of camels. The springs, which alone 
render it habitable, are abundant, but of bad qua- 
lity. The town also carries oh a considerable trade 
in light goods directly with Sansan.ding and Ya- 
mina. Walet was mentioned as a great emporium, 
situated to the west-soutli-west, in a position some- 
what different from that assigned by Park ; but the 
data in both cases are very vague, and we do not 
see the slightest ground for M. Jomard’s conjecture 
that there are two Walets. 

Our traveller departed from Aroan on the 19tli 
May, in company with a caravan of 120 camels 
laden with the productions of Soudan. He .had 
the prospect of crossing a desert of ten days' jour- 
ney, in which there was scarcely a drop of water. 
“ Before us appeared a horizon without bounds, in 
which our eyes distinguished only an immense 
plain of burning sand, enveloped by a sky on fire. 
At this spectacle the camels raised long cries, and 
th^ slaves mournfully lifted their eyes to heaven.” 
M. Caiilie, however, departed in high spirits, ani- 
mated by the idea of being the first European who 
should, from the southern side, have crossed this 
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sandy ocean. But his tone of feeling was soon low- 
ered when he came to experience the sufferings aris- 
ing from the intense heat, the blowing of the sand, 
and the scanty supply of water, which was served 
out only twice a-day, leaving long intervals, during 
whi<4i the most tormenting thirst was endured. 
Some small wells, from which they had hoped for a 
little aid, were* found dry ; so that both men and 
animals were reduced to the last extremity, when 
they reached the copious springs of Telig, and re- 
lieved their thirst by repeated draughts. 

During many succeeding marches, water again 
became scarce, and Caillie had much to suffer from 
the insult and neglect 8f his companions. El Drah, 
on the outer frontier of Morocco, avhs the first inha- 
bited district; but it was poor, and occupied by in- 
hospitable tribes of Moors and Berebbers. Turn- 
ing somewhat eastward, they passed through the 
fine country of Tafilet, covered with noble woods 
of date- trees, and producing a valuable breed of 
sheep. After undergoing the labour of crossing u 
rugged defile of Mount Atlas, they proceeded to 
Fez, whence the adventurer found his way, though 
in a spine what poor plight, to Tangier. lie arrived 
on the 18th August 1828, and M. Delaporte, the 
vice-consul, received and forwarded him to France. 

To the account of M. Caillie s journey we may 
with propriety %dd that of his countryman M. Dou- 
ville, though we possess as yet only the slight out- 
line presented by him to the French Geographical 
Society. He sought to penetrate the interior from 
the coast of Congo and Angola, on which the Portu- 
guese have still a few settlements. Embarking at 
Loan go, he entered the Bengo or Zenza. In as- 
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cendiijg that river, the country on each side, be- 
yond the immediate banks, appeared almost a desert 
parched by the burning rays of the sun. As he pro- 
ceeded the surface became more elevated, so that the 
province of Dembos appeared to consist altogether 
of barren hills. These are remarkable for numerous 
echoes, which, during the violent tempests of thun- 
der and lightning, fill the natives with superstitious 
awe. The traveller next reached a territory, which, 
though not mountainous, was composed entirely of 
rock covered only with a few r feet of earth, and 
yielding a very scanty vegetation. Tin* people are 
stout, warlike, and cruel. 

M. Douville now returned to the coast, and af- 
terwards proceeded in a direction somewhat more 
southerly from Benguela to Bihe, which he found 
to be more improved than any district he had yet 
visited. It consists of a table-land, supposed to be 
about 7940 feet above the level of the ocean, cover- 
ed with thick forests, and watered by numerous 
torrents. Advancing to the northward he came to 
a very lofty mountain, which he ascended to the 
height of 10,030 feet, but was still two days* journey 
from the summit. It showed traces of a volcanic 
eruption. 

Having returned again to the shores of the Atlan- 
tic, M. Douville departed a third time from Ambriz 
in a more northerly line till he reached Cassange, the 
residence of the Jaga, on tin* banks of the Congo. That 
barbarous potentate received him in a friendly man- 
lifer, but absolutely refused the permission which he 
solicited to pass the river. However, profiting by tin? 
instructions winch he received from the eldest son, 
who was on bad terms with his father, the traveller 
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reached, in twenty-seven days, the Soba Baka, wlio, 
in consideration of liberal presents, granted* him a 
passage. Penetrating through the states of Hume 
and Mueangaiio he came to the great lake of Quiffua, 
which is described to be about fifty-five leagues in 
circumference, and eight in breadth at the southern 
extremity, extending between the third and fifth 
degrees of south latitude, and the twenty- seventh 
and twenty-eighth of east longitude. It is represent- 
ed as resembling the Lake Asphaltites, being sur- 
rounded by naked cliffs, whence bitumen flows ; 
having naphtha floating on its waters, which do not 
contain any fish, and filling the atmosphere with a 
disagreeable odour. We imagines it to be the Maravi ; 
an opinion in which, though it is adopted by M. 
Eyries, we are unable to concur. The information 
respecting the position of that lake is no doubt very 
vague; but, according to the best accounts, it is only 
200 or 300 miles from the* eastern coast, while the 
Quiffua is upwards of 1000. The Maravi, too, is 
much farther south, in about the tenth degree of 
latitude. Lastly, it is represented as far exceeding 
the dimensions of the Quiffua, and resembling an 
inland sea. 

The traveller came next to Yanvo, the capital of 
the Mol was, a people more civilized and industrious 
than any lie had seen in this part of Africa. He was 
told that city contained a population of 100,000, 
but he does lfot believe it exceeded half that num- 
ber. lie ascended the mountain Zambi, the lofti- 
est peak in this part of Africa, estimated at 1/5,340 
feet above the sea. The king showed a great “deal 
of intelligence, and on examining the scientific in- 
struments became sensible of his mistake in sup- 
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posing them dedicated to the magical art. This 
prince accompanied Douville in several excursions ; 
but he refused to ascend tin? Zambi along with him, 
that he might not violate a law of the country which 
prohibits every native from exploring it. This re- 
striction arose, it is said, from the superstition^ be- 
lief that the volcano on its summit is the entrance* 
to the other world. 

Douville, in returning, visited a sovereign named 
Bomba, whose capital lies in the fourth degree of 
north latitude. The country is traversed by a great 
river running from the north-west, and said to arise 
out of a lake which he supposes to be the Tchad; but 
had lie carefully studied the geography of that piece 
of water, he could not have come to such a conclu- 
sion. Nor can we help wondering that he should 
have listened to the wild story of this river sinking 
under the Mountains of the Moon, and then issuing 
from beneath them. At Concobella he crossed the 
Congo, and proceeded once more to the coast at 
Arnbriz. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Landers' Discovery of the Termination of the Niger . 

KxfKidition undertaken by Richard and John Lander — Arrival at 
(Jape (Joust — At Badogrv — Annoyances tiiere — Journey to Eyeo 
— The royal Wives — Yarriban Females— Superslitions — Human 
Sacrifices— The Fellatas — Alorie — Journey to Kiama — Aspect 
of the Country and People— Journey to Boussa — Reception — 
The Widow Zuma— Voyage up the Niger to Youri — Interviews 
with the King -Description of Youri — King's Daughters — Re- 
turn to Boussa— journey to Wawa —Fiual Residence at Boussa 
— Disposal of Goods — Late Changes in Central Africa — Attempts 
to recover Park’s Journal — Voyage to Patashie— Lever — Dis- 
appointment respecting a Canoe — Bajiebo — Aspect of the Niger 
— Belee — King of the Dark Water— Zagoslii — Rahha — The 
Coodnonia — Kgga — Dangers to he apprehended in going down 
the River — Kacunda— Dreadful Alarm at Bocqua— Reconcilia- 
tion — Damuggoo—Good Reception — Kirree — They are attacked 
and plundered — Obtain sonic Redress — Conveyed to Kboc — Ne- 
gotiation for Ransom — King Boy — Voyage to Brass Town — 
Richard Lander conveyed to an English Ship — Behaviour of 
Captain Lake — Boy’s Return — John Lander co.nveyed to the 
Vessel — Arrival at Fernando Po — Supposed Fate of Lake — 
Pirates— Voyage to Englaiul-^Rangi; of the Thermometer at 
different Points — General Result of this Expedition. 

The journeys ^)f Denham and Clapperton made a 
great accession to our knowledge of Interior Africa. 
These travellers completed a diagonal section from 
Tripoli to the Gulf of Benin ; they explored nu- 
merous kingdoms, either altogether unknown, or 
indicated only by the most imperfect rumour. New 
mountains, lakes, and rivers, had been discovered 
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and delineated ; yet the course of the Niger remain- 
ed wrapt in mystery nearly as deep as ever. Its 
stream had been traced very little lower than Boussa, 
which Park had reached, and where his career was 
brought to so fatal a termination. The unhappy 
issue of Olapperton's last at t ('nipt chilled for t. time 
the zeal for African discovery. But that high spirit 
of adventure which animates Britons was soon found 
acting powerfully in a quarter where there was least 
reason to expect it. The narrative of the journey 
just mentioned exhibited in Richard Lander, not 
only the warmest fidelity, hut an intelligence above 
his rank in life. Partaking of the ardour that in- 
spired his master, Ik* endeavoured, in his return to- 
wards the coast, to follow a direction which, but for 
unforeseen circumstances, would have issued in solv- 
ing the grand problem. After reaching England he 
still cherished the same spirit; and, undeterred by 
the recollection of so much peril and hardship, ten- 
dered his services to make one effort more, in order 
to reach the mouth of this mysterious river. His 
offer was accepted, hut on terms which make it 
abundantly evident that the enterprise was not un- 
dertaken from any mercenary impulse. Iu return 
for again encountering numerous perils of death or 
captivity, he was *o be ^furnished with only such 
a sum of money and other supplies as were abso- 
lutely necessary for his journey ; his wife was to re- 
ceive a moderate aliment during his absence ; and 
himself, on coming home, was to be rewarded with a 
gratuity of one hundred pounds. His brother John, 
in cdiafpliance with his own earnest wish, was per- 
mitted to accompany him, but without the stipula- 
tion of any recompense whatever. 
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Th--' two brothers sot sail from Portsmouth on the 
9th January 1830, in the Alert, which had on board 
Mr Maclean, President of the Council at Cape Coast 
Castle. They reached that settlement on the 22d 
February, and mention in the highest terms the hos- 
pital >> reception experienced there, as well as at 
Anamaboe from Mr Hutchinson, a gentleman who 
had been engaged in the first mission to Ashantee. 
“ His silken banners, his turreted castle, his devoted 
vassals, his hospitality, and even his very solitari- 
ness,” reminded them of an old English baron in the 
feudal times. At Cape Coast, Ric hard engaged his 
old friend Paseoe, who proved a most valuable as- 
sistant to the party. They were afterwards joined 
by Antonio son # to the chief of Bonny, who justly 
calculated that by descending the Great River he 
would reach his native city. 

The party sailed from Cape Coast for Accra, 
which they quitted on the loth March, and landed 
oil the 22d at Badagry. Their dress, a huge straw 
hat with scarlet tobe and Turkish trousers, excited 
hursts of laughter among the inhabitants, whose be- 
haviour, however, was otherwise friendly and re- 
spectful. They were introduced next morning to 
Adooley the king, who received them with extreme 
apathy and coldness, of which they complain griev- 
ously, but which are afterwards sufficiently account- 
ed for. The fortunes of this personage had been sin- 
gular. A younger son to the ruler of Lagos, he had 
been encouraged by his lather's nomination, and 
the support of a powerful party, to advance preten- 
sions to the sovereignty, to the exclusion of an elder 
brother; hut the people, attached to the rights of 
primogeniture, drove out him and his adherents, and 
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he arrived a fugitive at Badagry, conveying in a 
cage his aged mother and the skull of his other pa- 
rent. Tlw 4 people here were so edified by his be- 
haviour, and by these marks of filial piety, that 
they adopted him for their chief, and repulsed all 
the attacks made by his enemies. Adooley was thus 
encouraged to undertake a war against Lagos, but 
the result w r as unfortunate ; his troops were defeat- 
ed, and his bravest generals either slain, or taken 
and condemned to death by the most cruel torture. 
These disasters, joined to an explosion of gunpowder 
which had consumed his most valuable effects, in- 
cluding those received from Captain Clapper ton. 
were urged in excuse of 'his present depression. 
Rousing himself, however, from his apathy, he 
made a complete survey of the contents of the tra- 
vellers* boxes, selecting various objects which had 
struck his fancy. He afterwards made a demand 
for a long list of presents, including four regimental 
coats like those worn by the King of England, forty 
less splendid, fifty muskets, twenty barrels of gun- 
powder, two puncheons of rum, two puncheons of 
cowries, and a variety of other commodities. Our 
travellers, thinking some deception allowable, gave 
a note to be sent to Cape Coast Castle for these 
articles, though with the 'full conviction that the go- 
vernment there would by no means accede to claims 
so extravagant. 

The adventurers suffered extreme annoyance dur- 
ing their abode at Badagry from the crowds who 
qpne to make the most noisy protestations of their 
regard, hoping to procure presents, or at least a 
glass of rum. Their situation obliged them to meet 
with apparent cordiality these unwelcome courtesies. 
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the recollection of which haunted their dreams, and 
rendered their slumbers restless. 

Badagry is a more considerable place? than was 
supposed being divided into four districts, each go- 
verned by a chief who assumes the title of king. It 
is situi^ed on a fertile plain, watered by a broad 
river resembling a still and beautiful lake. The 
soil, composed of loam or clay covered with a fine 
whitish sand, is exceedingly productive, especially in 
yams, Indian corn, and fruits, while fish is abundantly 
supplied from the neighbouring stream. The tra- 
vellers, in walking from their residence to that of the 
chief, a distance of a mile and a half, met at every 
step dealers in various commodities ; so that, if the 
purchasers bore any proportion to the sellers, the po- 
pulation must be immense : but no precise estimate' 
could be formed on this subject. 

The Landers, in proceeding to Eyeo, followed the 
route formerly pursued by Clapperton, with a few 
variations, which did not bring them into contact 
with any new place of importance, except Bolioo, 
a very extensive city, and the capital of the king- 
dom till the reigning sovereign, about half a cen- 
tury ago, transferred his residence to the present 
metropolis. It has since declined, though still large 
and flourishing, being situated in the midst of as fine 
a country as the best parts of England. Numerous 
Fellatas in this neighbourhood carry on their pasto- 
ral occupations. * 

The scenery around was beautiful in a great de- 
gree. The woods exhaled a delicious fragrance, and 
were filled with myriads of brilliantly-tinted but- 
terflies. The land was also fertile, populous, and 
well cultivated. No implement indeed was em- 
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ployed in agriculture except the hoe; but, from 
the tightness and softness of the soil, it appeared 
to be doubtful whether the plough would not bo a 
mere encouragement to sloth. The conveniences 
of life, however, are not commensurate with these 
natural advantages. The houses, as in the most 
unimproved negro countries, are miserable hovels, 
often in the shape of beehives, having their floors 
overspread with cow-dung, and being placed several 
of them together in a court-yard enclosed by a wall 
of earth. The dwellings of persons of rank art 4 
distinguished by little more than tilt 4 number of 
courts and huts, each of which is tenanted by one 
of the king's officers, or of bis wives with their fami- 
lies. An active commerce is carried on, not by 
waggons or even oil the backs of animals, but on 
the beads of humau beings, chiefly women. Our 
travellers were astonished at the enormous burdens 
borne by them as well as by mere children ; not 
seeming to be aware that this is the way in which, 
provided the weight he duly poised, the greatest 
strength of tile human body can be exerted. The 
royal wives, whose multitude and active occupations 
have been formerly commemorated, are exempted 
from tolls; being distinguished by a peculiar species of 
cloth wrapped ro\iiid their goods, which no other fe- 
male is allowed to use under a severe penalty. Turn- 
pikes are said to be nearly as common as in England : 
but this expression conveys an erroneous idea ; for 
the sums levied are evidently mere local duties, no 
part of which is expended upon the roads, which are 
left to be formed by the intercourse of passengers. 
No care is taken even to lay a tree over the pools 
and marshy spots so as to afford a dry passage; 
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while &nt-hills rise unmolested in the middle of the 
narrowest path. 

The active part taken hy females in business 
and society did not contribute to the comfort of our 
travellers. Lander expresses in still more doleful 
terms flian Clapperton the exquisite suffering pro- 
duced by the loud and incessant clatter of their 
tongues, which he verily believes nothing but sick- 
ness or death could silence. Yet as this talk con- 
sisted only of clamorous gossip or turbulent mirth, 
and where it assumed tin* form of scolding was not 
directed against him, it does not appear why it 
should have caused a misery so intense. However, 
the places appropriated fo the reception of travellers, 
consisting of huts crowded within a court-yard, 
brought the parties into very close proximity : and 
while the female voices rose high above every other, 
there was an under-accompaniment of squalling 
brats, goats, sheep, and other animals, which pre- 
vented them from enjoying a moment’s rest. This 
noisy merriment was often alternated with deep 
sounds of lamentation, continued almost for whole 
nights ; though the rapid transitions from sorrow 
fo joy seemed to indicate that the former sentiment 
was not very agonizing. Indeed a native, to whom 
Lander mentioned his distress at witnessing one of 
these scenes of wo, coolly replied, What matter? 
they laugh directly.” Surely, however, the mode 
of relieving himself from the presence of these Afri- 
can ladies, by squirting water in their faces from a 
syringe, was very un courteous. ^ 

Superstition in tins country assumes a still darker 
and bloodier form than we could have imagined. 
The travellers hastened from Badagry to avoid 
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the dreadful spectacle of the sacrifice of 300 hu- 
man’ victims. The principal officers and governors 
are bound to accompany the king to the other 
world; and accordingly, even in the bloom of youth 
and vigour, they often held their lives on the frail 
tenure of that of an old man about to step into the 
grave. On the death of a great chief his favourite 
wives are doomed to follow him, being either poison- 
ed or beaten to death with the club of the fetish priest. 
If this sacrifice was ever voluntary it has entirely 
ceased to be so. The ladies in particular shrink with 
extreme dismay from the idea of parting with life. 
On thedemise of the Viceroy of Jenna, twoof his wives 
hid themselves ; but one was discovered and obliged 
to consent to swallow poison. Yet she fell into fright- 
ful agonies when she saw her grave digging, and 
preparations making for the wake at her funeral. 
Her slaves, who called her mother, abandoned their 
labours and yielded to the most poignant afiliction. 
The leading people of the town came in large 
hands, beating their breasts and tearing their hair 
in lamentation for her approaching fate. When the 
travellers left Jenna, there was understood to be a 
disposition in some powerful quarters to save her ; 
yet great fears were entertained that such a depar- 
ture from an ancient and venerated custom would 
excite an insurrection among the inhabitants. 

The Fellatas have penetrated in great numbers 
into Yarriba, and are gradually becoming masters 
of that country in defiance of the feeble resist- 
ance of the native sovereign. They had establish- 
ed themselves at Alorie, about three days’ journey 
to the south-west of Eyeo, which, by the influx of 
fresh bodies of them, and of numbers of Yarriban 
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slaves ajid other malecontents, has become a larger 
city than the capital. Lander afterwards, in Nyffe, 
heard tliem boast that " they could conquer the 
whole world if the salt water did not prevent them.” 
They are a race decidedly superior to those whom 
they ar* supplanting ; active, intelligent, and, unless 
in the heat of warfare, even mild and humane. Our 
traveller in particular was as much pleased with 
the deportment of the Fellata females as he had 
been disgusted and harassed by that of the royal 
ladies of Yarriba. Their dress is arranged with 
taste ; their hair is braided with peculiar neatness; 
and their manners, artless and simple, almost rea- 
lize the idea of the poetical shepherdess. Their con- 
versation, at once modest, respectful, and kindly, 
proved a recreation in the midst of troubles, and 
leave-taking was sometimes attended with consider- 
able regret. 

The travellers were, as before, well received at 
Eyoo, though the negotiation with Ebo, the fat 
eunuch, was not conducted without difficulty. Lan- 
der had been judiciously directed to proceed by the 
shortest route to the Niger, which is distant only 
about Jbrty miles from Eyeo, and by no means to 
delay his progress by going to Youri (which he now 
calls Yaoorie), though his brother John might if ex- 
pedient be sent thither. The eunuch, however, ex- 
pressed his opinion that this proposal would be view- 
ed with jealousy by the king. Hereupon Lander 
rather hastily gave up the original plan, and merely 
requested aid to forward himself and his brother to 
Youri. He thus made an additional circuit of more 
than 300 miles, and thereby greatly increased the 
difficulties and perils of his journey. 
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Having left Eyeo, and passed through tlbe large 
frontier town of Keeshee, tlx* travellers found them- 
selves in a region altogether different from that level 
and fertile plain over which they had hitherto jour- 
neyed. The surface became abrupt and nigged, 
covered with vast forests, through which mnge the 
lion, the leopard, and other fierce and destructive 
animals. The danger from these, however, was small 
in comparison of that apprehended from hands of rob- 
bers by whom this tract was infested, and at the first 
sight of whom the natives ofYarribawere accustomed 
to take flight. Once an armed party of twenty sud- 
denly appeared from behind the trees, when tlx* ca- 
ravan gave themselves up for lost ; but upon Lander 
levelling his loaded gun they retreated precipitately 
into the forest. In the heart of this wild region, 
the passage of the small rivulet of Moussa brought 
them into Kiama, a territory which differs complete- 
ly from Yarriba both in its aspect and population. 
Though presenting some fertile spots, it is much 
diversified with mountain, forest, and waste. The 
people are proud, courageous, spirited, delighting 
in martial exercises, and warm both in their attach- 
ments and resentments. The King of Kiama pro- 
fesses the Mohammedan religion ; yet his attachment 
to Pagan rites is displayed by numerous uncouth 
figures, which, as fetishes or guardian powers, are 
stationed at the entrances and along the walls of 
his houses. The most striking spectacle viewed in 
the city was that of a horse-race immediately follow- 
ing a great Mohammedan festival. The numerous 
spectators displayed extraordinary animation, and 
made a striking appearance as they were assembled 
beneath the shade of magnificent trees. Many of the 
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females had at great cost adorned themselves in coarse 
Manchester cloths, and bed- furniture of tin? most 
glaring and gaudy patterns ; being moreover loaded 
with bracelets, strings of heads round the neck, and 
rings round the ankle. The horses also wore gaily 
caparisoned, with strings of brass hells on their heads, 
pieces of red cloth, silk and cotton tassels, and little 
eliarms in coloured cases attached to the bridles. 
On the signal to start, tin* riders brandished their 
spears, the little boys nourished their cows’ tails, the 
buffoons performed their antics, and muskets were 
discharged. — Tin* sun shone gloriously on the tubes 
of green, white, yellow, blue, and crimson, as they 
tl uttered in the breeze*; and with the fanciful caps, 
the glittering shears, the giugliugof the horses’ hells, 
tlm animated looks and warlike bearing of their 
riders, presented one of the most extraordinary and 
pleasing sights that we have ever witnessed.” 

The king gave them a good reception in his pa- 
lace, or rather hut, on the floor of which arms were 
piled ; while the walls were adorned with good prints 
of King George the Fourth, the Duke of York, 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord Nelson. Though 
he managed to detain them longer than they de- 
sired, lie made no actual opposition to their journey, 
but prevailed upon them not 10 go to lioussa by way 
of Wawa (which our travellers now call Wowow), 
with whose chief he was then at enmity. They pro- 
ceeded over a hilly country, and through the towns 
of Kakafungi, (JoobJy, and Zalee, till, on the 17th 
June, they arrived at Jloussa. 

The party were immediately introduced to the 
king, and to the midiki or queen, from both of whom 
they experienced the most cordial reception. Their 
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majesties even professed to have been weeping in tin* 
mornihg over the death of Captain Clapperton, though 
their eyes bore no symptoms of this sorrowful occu- 
pation. Next day the illustrious pair were delighted 
beyond measure by being presented with a looking- 
glass. They afterwards waited on the travellers in 
very plain attire, and without the least ceremony. 
Some regret was at first expressed that no coral was 
included among the presents ,* but a few plated but- 
tons newly scoured soon engrossed their attention, 
and gave rise to a long and eager struggle. The 
king secured the largest and best, yet contrived to 
persuade the midiki to he content with w hat fell to 
her lot. “ The royal coupJu wen* like two great 
children." 

The travellers met here with their friend tin* 
widow Zuma, who waited upon them very plainly 
dressed, and related a most doleful tale. She had 
openly quarrelled with the chief of Wawa, and 
being worsted, was obliged to climb over the city 
wall, and fly on foot to Iloussa. which her dimen- 
sions rendered a most laborious task ; she farther 
complained of being now reduced to extreme po- 
verty. Under all these mishaps, her person had 
been augmented in so extraordinary a measure, 
that it w r as with groat difficulty she could introduce 
herself through the spacious doorway of the hut. 
Pascoe entered into a long negotiation with her to 
recover the price of a wife who, he alleged, had been 
half paid for in the former journey, though no de- 
livery had taken place. This demand does not ap- 
pear altogether in accordance with Captain Clap- 
perton’s statement, that the wife was freely bestow- 
ed, and returned on account of the claim to himself 
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ns her husband, w hich the widow chose to found upon 
Iht gift ; the debt, in short, could not he established. 

Lander, notwithstanding his kind reception at 
limissa, had on very slender grounds conceived the 
idea that the king would view with jealousy his 
desigi^of proceeding down tin* Niger. lie there- 
fore asked merely to be conveyed to Youri, pretend- 
ing that his object was to j)rocccd thence to Uor- 
nou. The king readily consented ; and this voyage, 
whether wise or not, had the fortunate effect of add- 
ing considerably to our knowledge of Interior Africa. 
The Niger from limissa to that city is broken into 
numerous channels by rocks and sand banks, which 
rendered the passage rfften difficult, and sometimes 
dangerous for a ysselsof any magnitude. The shores, 
ho\v<\er, when at all level, were thickly studded 
with villages. A little below Youri all the obstruc- 
tions disappeared ; and the travellers were assured 
that the upper part of the river was entirely naviga- 
ble. Their progress was farther retarded by the lazi- 
ness, covered under the semblance of mock respect, 
shown by the master, or, as he is called. King of the 
('Unot, who excused his leisurely movements by 
lulling them, that “ white men are more precious 
than :» boat-load of eggs, and require as much care 
to be taken of them and when* urged to be more 
active, he remarked, “ Kings do not travel so fast 
as common men # ; I must convey you along as slow- 
ly as possible.” 

They landed at a village, and after walking 
eight miles entered Youri, which they found to be 
defended l»y strong gates composed of w r ood rude- 
ly strengthened with plates of iron. They soon ob- 
tained an introduction to the prince, whom they 
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had hem so desirous to visit. After passing tlvongh 
a low dark avenue, and being kept Jong standing 
in a yard, they were conducted into another area, re- 
sembling that of a farm establishment. Here “ we 
discovered the sultan sitting alone in the centre 
of the square on a plain piece of carpeting, * ith a 
pillow on each side of him. and a neat brass pan in 
front. Ilis appearance was not only mean, but 
absolutely squalid and dirt}’. He is a big-headed, 
corpulent, and jolly-looking man, well stricken in 
years; and though then* is something harsh and 
forbidding in his countenance, yet he was generally 
smiling during the conference." He showed con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, because neither Clapperton 
nor Lander had paid their court to him on their 
previous journey, and still more on being informed 
that the means of making a present had been re- 
duced very low by the rapacity of the chiefs al- 
ready visited. In regard to Park’s papers, he mere- 
ly replied with an affected laugh, “ How do you 
think that I could haw* the books of a person that 
was lost at Houssa r” Afterwards, being pressed 
upon the subject, he despatched an Arab to inform 
them, that “ he declared to God, in the most solemn 
manner, that he had never had in his possession, 
nor seen any books or papers of the white travellers 
that perished at Boussa.” Thus it appears, that 
his overture upon that subject to Clapperton, by 
which the present tra\ oilers had been so unguard- 
edly lured, was a mere pretext to induce them to 
wi^it him, and bestow a portion of the valuable ar- 
ticles with which they were understood to bo pro- 
vided. His whole conduct was in perfect unison 
with this first specimen of it. lie did not indeed 
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absok tely rob them: but there was no artifice so 
potty that ho did not employ it, in order to Obtain 
the lew commodities which still remained in their 
possession. Wishing to purchase some things, lie 
induced the Landers to send them, desiring that 
they Should allix their own price; then said they 
asked too much ; on which pretext he delayed, and 
in a great measure evaded paving for them at ail. 
The travellers, in their ill-judged confidence in his 
friendship, requested him to furnish a boat, in wliieli 
they might descend the Niger. IIerep!ied, they might 
ha\e one for a hundred dollars ; hut, being unable 
to •ominand that sum, they were finally obliged to 
apply to their friend the King of iioussa, whom they 
had so unreasopahly distrusted, and who cheerfully 
undertook to supply their want. 

Youri is a large* city, and the* surrounding coun- 
try fertile. It is twenty or thirty miles in circum- 
ference, encompassed with a high and strong wall, 
which however, as usual in Africa, encloses a large 
extent of cultivated fie*lels. The soil is moist, pro- 
ducing great quantities of indigo, cotton, wheat, and 
particularly of rice?. A superabundant population 
was indicated hy the* complaints of poverty, which, 
notwithstanding the* fertility of the country, were* 
every where heard. The people, being numerous 
and warlike, had ballled every attempt of the Fel- 
latas, by whom all the neighbouring kingdoms were 
overrun. Theft wars, however, like those of other 
Africans, were not sanguinary, since in a recent and 
obstinate contest the slain did not exceed half a 
dozen on each side. 

Such of the inhabitants as could find any pretext 
waited in crowds upon the strangers, both to gra- 
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tify their curiosity and in the hope of obtaining pre- 
sents. In particular the kilims daughters, a nu- 
merous offspring, hold themselves privileged visiters. 
They seldom came unprovided with a supply of 
booza or beer, with which they contrived to get them- 
selves tipsy. The travellers uncourteously designate 
them £<r a parcel of noisy women and having em- 
ployed in vain other means to shorten their visit, 
had recourse to the plan of frightening them away 
by a discharge of pistols. Loud complaints, it ap- 
pears, wore raised by the more antique members of 
this illustrious house, respecting a preference alleged 
to have been shown for the society of the more youth- 
ful part of the sisterhood. ’This charge caused a 
schism in the royal family which was not likely 
to he soon healed. 

Although the king had consented to the departure* 
of the travellers, he delayed it on various pretexts, 
some of which were extremely ridiculous. lie sent 
a bundle of ostrich-feathers as a present for the King 
of England ; but deeming, he said, the supply too 
small, besought them to await a fresh growth, to 
promote which he had smeared the animal copiously 
with butter. At the same time Lander from dif- 
ferent quarters received accounts of the rapacious 
manner in which he had treated several strangers 
who had visited Youri, and began to apprehend 
that he would not allow them to depart till he 
had deprived them of all they possessed. Happily 
their friend the King of Boussa transmitted so strong 
a .remonstrance, that in a few days they obtained 
permission to resume their journey. 

The travellers embarked on the Cuhbie, a tribu- 
tary of the Niger. On their way thither, and along 
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its brnks, the country was carefully cultivated by 
the Cum brie, a half-servile race, patient, Indus- 
trious, and suffering much oppression from their 
lords. Numerous individuals, stationed on plat- 
forms raised above the "rain, were employed to 
watch and scare away the birds. About five miles 
above Boussa the Niger shows a magnificent body 
of water seven or eight miles in breadth, and a little 
farther down it presents the same grand appearance; 
yet in passing that city it is not more than a stone’s 
throw across, and of proportional depth, — a circum- 
stance which lias suggested the idea that a part of 
its waters may find their way by subterraneous 
channels. On arriving at Boussa, they found it im- 
possible to avoid visiting the King of Wawa, who 
had been highly dissatisfied because they had not 
proceeded to his court on the way from Kiama. 
They were assured they might be supplied by him 
with a larger boat than could he procured at Boussa. 
The king, however, insisted on making, with the 
assistance of a devout Mussulman, a solemn inquiry 
of the v ‘ dark water” whether the strangers would 
reach the sea in safety ; and lie returned with the in- 
telligence that the Niger had promised a favourable 
termination to their voyage. 

The Landers now departed for Wawa; but 
though the road was frequented, it was all but im- 
passable, full of holes and pits, overgrown with 
grass reaching* often above tlieir heads, deluging 
them with moisture, and filled with prickly shrubs 
which tore the clothes and skin. In approaching 
the city, however, the path became excellent, being 
the only one in Africa formed with any care. The 
king afterwards assigned as his reason for keeping 
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tlic highroads near his capital in good order# that 
an enwny would he deterred from attacking him. 
1)0 til by tin* appearance of a mimermis population 
and by this display of activity. Their reception by 
this prince was good, but singular. On reaching the 
entrance of the town they final two pistols, /.vheh 
he came out to meet them ; but the messenger from 
Houssa had not come up, and etiquette did not there- 
fore permit any intercourse, lie stood in a niche, 
u fixed and motionless, with his hands clasped under 
his tobe, and supported on his bosom ; and round 
a pole, which had been placed erect in another 
niche, a naked youth had entwined his legs, re- 
maining in breathless anxiety to be a spectator of 
the approaching interview. No two beings ever 
bon; a more striking resemblance to statues/' At 
length the messenger appeared. The spell was bro- 
ken ; yet the grave eccentric old man shook hands 
with us without taking them from the tohe in which 
they had been enveloped, or even condescending to 
look in our fact's/’ However he afterwards became 
much more frank, and assured them of tin* very 
best canoe that could bo procured. Nothing very 
remarkable happened during the week spent at this 
place. On returning to Boussa they expressed the 
greatest desire to conclude the negotiation about tin* 
canoe. They had begun already to experience that 
both themselves and their goods were losing the gloss 
of novelty. They had taken out a Hundred thou- 
sand needles; hut besides that this quantity over- 
stocked the market, the manufacturers who war- 
ranted them not to cut in the eye had secured that 
property by giving them no eyes at all, and many 
were returned upon their hands. Metal buttons were 
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in considerable request ; but, being mostly worn, 
they soon Josl the splendour conferred by Inlxflrinus 
friction. New shillings. from tlicir brilliancy, were 
valued almost as highly as old dollars. At length 
when red cloth, tea-canisters, — every thing showy 
and glittering had been disposed of, some cases that 
had contained portable soup found a ready sale in 
virtue of tin* tin labels attached to them; and one 
of the natives wes seen proudly strutting about 
with the motto “ Concentrated gravy” adorning 
so\ era! parts of his head-dress. It was, therefore, not 
without extreme satisfaction they received notice 
that the negotiation respecting the boats was brought 
to a ‘close; the inidiki*ha\ ing undertaken to man- 
age it with her brother the King of Wawu without 
any trouble on their part. The agreement w as, that 
tin \ should give their two horses for a large and 
sufficient canoe. This vessel when produced, was 
found to be too small, and far from corresponding 
in \ alue to the price exacted ; but they were assured 
that at Lever, a town some distance down the river, 
they would find one every way adapted to their 
purpose. 

Before lea\ing Bnussa, wo may collect into one 
view certain detached notices respecting the more 
recent political changes in Central Africa. The 
empire of the Fellatas, which had appeared so firm 
and united, was falling to pieces on every side. Not 
only Goober continued its successful resistance; but 
Cass in a (here strangely metamorphosed into Cat- 
sheenah) had rallied round Doncassa its ancient 
prince, who, supported by Bornou, was regaining 
liis power. . Even the little kingdom of Zeg-zeg, 
with its capital Zaria, had raised the standard of 
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revolt. For these disasters Hello endeavoured to 
find* compensation in pursuing conquests to the 
westward. He was completely master of the fine 
country of Xyile, alternately setting up and de- 
posing its princes 3Iagia and Kderesa, while Rabba 
its largest town was held by 3Ialen» Dendo lys lieu- 
tenant. He was now preparing to cross tin 1 .Niger 
and attack Yarrilm, the fall of which was anticipated 
from the supine character of its sovereign and peo- 
ple. Another report was, that the Sultan of Bornou 
had recovered his power, and thrown into prison the 
sheik, whom the last mission had found exercising 
such uncontrolled sway, though In* afterwards sot 
him at liberty. 

The utmost diligence was employed to discover 
Park's journals, or any thing belonging to that il- 
lustrious traveller. It was found that the King of 
Boussa possessed a rich crimson-damask lobe loaded 
with gold embroidery, which lie said was purchased 
by his predecessor from a white man at a period 
very nearly corresponding to the date of Park’s 
last journey, who there was reason to think had ac- 
tually worn it. The travellers were presented with 
this tohe, though they were prevented by subsequent 
occurrences from bringing it home. They were par- 
ticularly solicitous to obtain information concerning 
the journal ; and the king, after being promised a 
handsome reward, caused strict inquiry to be made 
of a poor man, who was said to possess a book saved 
out of the wreck. The book w as produced ; but, to 
tjie extreme disappointment of all parties, it proved 
to be a nautical publication of the last century, con- 
sisting chiefly of logarithmic tables. Between the 
leaves were a few loose papers, the most important 
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of whHi was a card of invitation to I\I r Park from 
a family in the Strand. All inquiries at Vouri 
were fruitless; hut at Wawa, one man hud really 
possessed some hooks even during Captain Clap- 
pertons visit ; but tliat officer not having made 
any search in that plan 1 , they were neglected and 
“ fell to pieces.” One female was found to have 
preserved a pillow switched from the wreck, having 
within it an iron frame, to which was attached an 
unintelligible manuscript, seemingly a mere charm. 
Thus all hope of any important discovery under 
this head proved abortive. 

Oil the 20! h September 1330. tin* travellers took 

a friend ly leave of tlierr majesties of Iloussa, and 

set sail. Thev arrived the same dav at Patashie, a 
* • 1 . 
large and fertile island, where they obtained an 

ample supply of provisions. The canoe-arrange- 
ment was still very unsatisfactory ; but after another 
journey to Wawa, they were assured that they 
would find a suitable one at Lever. Accordingly 
on the 30th they embarked, and in three hours, 
though the distance was twenty miles, reached that 
town, Rut what was their astonishment to learn 
that Lever was not at all under the jurisdiction of 
the King of Wawa, who bad not a canoe there of 
any description ! Tile mission had been complete- 
ly outwitted by these illustrious monarchs, who 
had obtained from them two horses worth sixty 
pounds, for which they had given absolutely no- 
thing. k They have played with us/* says Lander, 
“ as if we were great dolls ; we have been driven 
about like shuttlecocks.” Redress, however, being 
both tedious and doubtful, they judged it most ad- 
visable to appropriate two canoes lent them by the 
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chief of Patashio; a painful measure, — for though he 
was indeed entitled to claim payment from his ma- 
jesty of Wawa, lie had little chance of obtaining it, 
— and this was a very bad return for iiis kindness. 
However necessity, the tyrant’s plea, was here re- 
sorted to by the travellers ; and these canoes^ hough 
too small, were taken because no others were to 
l>e had. 

Lever or Lavaba, and Jkijiebo, two large trading 
towns, had boon shifted from the eastern to tile 
western bank, in order to avoid the Fellatas ; yet 
that race, in peace mild and industrious, hut in war 
the fiercest of marauders, had found their way thi- 
ther, and kept the inhabitants in perpetual alarm. 
Still this did not interrupt their thoughtless gayety, 
or their moonlight songs and dances, lleyond 11a- 
jicbo the Niger becomes a noble river, often three 
miles broad, and “ both banks presented the most 
delightful appearance. They were embellished with 
mighty trees and elegant shrubs, which were clad 
in thick and luxuriant foliage, some of lively 
green, and others of darker hues; and little birds 
were singing merrily among their brandies. Mag- 
nificent festoons of creeping plants, always green, 
hung from the tops of the tallest trees, and, drooping 
to the water's edge, formed immense natural grot- 
tos.” Yet Lander says, “ there is something want- 
ing in an African scene to render it comparable in 
interest and beauty to an English landscape. There 
are no verdant fields, no hedges adorned with the 
jessamine, the daisy, the primrose, the blue bottle, 
or the violet, and the hundred other pretty wild- 
fiowers, which please the sight, and exhale in spring- 
time or summer the most grateful and delicious fra- 
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grance. Besides, generally speaking, a loneliness, 
a solemnity, a deathlike silence, pervades tin* no- 
blest and most magnificent prospects.” After pass- 
ing Leeehee, another considerable town, they found 
the Niger bordered by ranges of rocky hills, part 
probably of that groat chain which reaches across 
Central Africa. Their aspect was dark and ro- 
mantic, covered with stuntul trees and shrubs, 
which, shooting from tin* hollows, overhang immense 
precipices. From the very centre of the stream 
rises a majestic and almost perpendicular rock, 
called Mount Kesa ; its base fringed hv venerable 
trees, and its most rugged sides entered with .scanty 
vegetation. The supefiditious natives believe it to 
he the seat of a benevolent genius. 

At Beloe, on an island, they were visited by Mo- 
hammed, son to the magia, ruler of NylTe, whom 
they had seen at Patashie ; also by a messenger from 
M alem Dendo, the chief of Hahba. A still more im- 
portant personage did them the same honour, name- 
ly, the “ King of the Dark Water,” who was to ac- 
company tln'iii to his island-kingdom. His approach 
was announced by loud music, and he soon appeared 
m a large, neat, ornamented canoe, having on board 
about twenty musicians. This prince, a fine-look- 
ing oM man, with six handsome black wives, landed, 
courteously saluted the travellers, and made some 
small presents. Soon after, they set sail along with 
him, and reached in safety his insular domain of 
Zagoshi. 

The island now named is a remarkable spot, a sgrt 
of miniature Holland in the heart of Africa. It is 
about fifteen miles long and three broad, surrounded 
by the Niger, and scarcely rising above the level of 
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its surge. The soil is almost a marsh, many 1 of the 
houste standing in water, and a cane applied to the 
floor of a hut might he thrust to any depth. The 
numerous inhabitants are busily employed in ma- 
nufacturing cotton tubes and trousers, as well as 
caps of mixed silk and cotton, with askil ll which 
would not disgrace European workmen. Their fa- 
brics attract the admiration of the surrounding na- 
tions, who vainly attempt to imitate them. Wliere- 
ever the travellers walked they saw the natives spin- 
ning, making wooden dishes, stirrups, hoes, and other 
instruments. The river is covered with their canoes, 
and the chief possesses about (i()0; by which force, 
and their peculiar situation, they are secured against 
attack, and exempted from those revolutions which 
overwhelm the adjoining kingdoms. They are hos- 
pitable and obliging, live in amity with their neigh- 
bours, and in friendly intercourse with each other. 

It abba, on the banks of the Niger, about two 
miles from Zagoshi, is, next to Saekatoo, the largest 
city in the Fellata dominions. The surrounding 
country is highly productive, covered not only with 
rich crops, Imt with numerous flocks and herds, in- 
cluding peculiarly fine breeds kith of horses aud 
cattle. The mission did not visit It abba, their only 
object being now *o descend the river with the ut- 
most despatch ; but it was necessary to obtain the 
chief’s permission to proceed, and their prospects in 
this respect were at first very gloomy. The pre- 
sents, which indeed were of slender amount, were 
rejected with disdain; and they were obliged, with 
great regret, to part with the rich lobe of Mr Park, 
the presentation of which inspired the utmost de- 
light, and made the king completely their friend. 
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At Zagoshi they wen? enabled, lor a balance of 
10,000 cowries, lo exchange their two small canoes 
for one larger and described as much more commodi- 
ous ; but here again they were cheated. They took 
leave on the Kith October of the King of the Dark 
Water, spid were carried down the river at the rate 
of three or four miles an hour ; so that in the two 
following days they made upwards of J00 miles in 
an easterly direction. The Niger was from two to 
six miles broad ; in some places bordered by low 
swampy grounds, elsewhere by mountains of consi- 
derable height and varied aspect. The party were 
annoyed hy vast crowds of hippopotami tossing about 
with such \iolcnecus threatened to overset the canoe. 
Having slept on the 13th at a small island called 
Fofo, they passed next morning a river of considerable 
size, which they had reason to believe was the Coo- 
doonia formerly crossed by Lander near Cuttup oil 
bis way to Dunrora. In a few hours they reach- 
ed Kgga, a town four miles in length and two in 
breadth; in front of which, along the shore, were 
numerous canoes, some so large, that being covered 
with a shed, they served as the dwelling of the 
owners. The chief, an aged man of patriarchal ap- 
> vs* ranee, was found squatted on a cow's hide, smok- 
ing a pipe three yards long. lie received them witli 
mingled kindness and surprise, telling them “ they 
were strauge-looking people, and well worth seeing/’ 
Intense curiosity *was excited throughout the town, 
and their hut was blockaded by the whole popula- 
tion ; so that the only exercise they could obtain was 
by walking round and round the floor like w ild beasts 
in a cage. They could not refuse the chief’s request 
to exhibit themselves to all his wives, old and young. 
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with a number of the principal people; and yieroom 
was thus so crowded, with the doors and windows 
blocked up, that their residence became very incom- 
modious. They wen* first amused, then annoyed by 
solicitations for charms against war, sickness, croco- 
diles, to make the citizens rich, and enable^tlieni to 
catch canoe-loads of fish. 

Egga was stated to be the last town of NylTe, 
at which terminated the more orderly kingdoms 
and governments in this part of Africa. The tra- 
vellers were assured, that in descending the river 
they would find only detached towns, and these at 
war with each other, addicted to plunder, and bar- 
barous in the extreme; hut, animated by tilt* spirit 
of enterprise, suffering moreover from scarcity of 
victuals, and considering that “ the mountains of the 
natives generally prove to he no bigger than mole- 
hills,” they resolved at nil events to proceed. Nor 
was their purpose shaken by the panic which, on re- 
turning to the canoes, they found prevailing among 
their men, who had been assured by the people of the* 
town that if they -went down th * river they would 
certainly he murdered or sold as slaves. They 
therefore demanded their wages, and permission to 
return to C ape ('oast ; hut, being informed 'that if 
they deserted tin* enterprise they should not re- 
ceive a farthing, they at length agreed to continue, 
though not v^thout uttering loud murmurs. 

Kacunda, where the* party next arrived, did not 
confirm these alarming descriptions. It was com- 
posed of a cluster of three or four villages, inhabit- 
ed by a mild, inoffensive, and industrious race. 
The chief received them with kindneft and hos- 
pitality; but he and all the inhabitants gave the 
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same unfavourable account of the people occupying 
the lower banks. They were described as commu- 
nities of ferocious outlaws, acknowledging no human 
authority ; so that the traders of Egga never ven- 
tured to descend the river unless in parties of ten or 
tweh« canoes, and even then they found it necessary 
to pass the towns under cover of night. The tra- 
vellers, concluding that these representations were 
prompted by a wish to detain them, in order that 
the grandees might have full leisure according to 
the African custom to solicit presents, refused to 
wait even for canoes which the king offered to send 
for their protection. While their servants, there- 
fore, were all in tears,' “the two brothers recommend- 
ed themselves io tin 1 Supreme Disposer of ew*nts, 
and boldly pushed out into tin* river. Having 
loaded their muskets, and finding the canoe pass 
smoothly down the stream, the spirits of the men 
revived. In the evening they found themselves op- 
posite to “ a large spreading town, from which is- 
sued a great and confused noise as of a multitude 
quarrelling, or as the waves of the sea rolling upon 
a rocky beach but this and other towns and vil- 
lage^ wore carefully avoided. About five in the 
morning they observed a river three or four miles 
broad Entering the Niger from the eastward. They 
ascended it for a short space ; hut meeting a strong 
current they became fatigued, and allowed them- 
selves to be earned back. This w r as evidently the 
Tehadda, a great tributary stream, which they had 
before often heard mentioned, particularly at Ka- 
cunda. At the junction of these rivers w r as a large 
town, wdlieh from previous information they un- 
derstood to be named Cuttumcurrafee, the seat of 
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a verj extensive commerce. The banks hew were 
generally high, sometimes mountainous, and the 
Niger ran over a rocky bottom, which caused a great 
rippling on its surface. 

The party had sailed from Kacunda about se- 
venty or eighty miles, when feeling fatigued, and 
their apprehensions being lulled, they landed. On 
a cleared spot, seemingly laid out for a market or 
fair, they began to erect an awning, with the view 
of taking some repose. But news was soon brought, 
that the men straggling in search of firewood had 
lighted upon a village' where they found only females, 
who, struck with alarm, ran into the fields to warn 
the men of the arrival of strangers. So little fear 
did this inspire, that the people wort* sent hack 
for yams and a light ; and, though they returned with 
tidings that the women had again lied in the same 
wild alarm, no dread of attack was entertained. 
Suddenly one of the sailors called aloud, “War is 
coming! O war is coming!” Starting up, f ‘ we be- 
held a large party of men almost naked, running in 
a very irregular manner, and with uncouth ges- 
tures, towards our little encampment. They were 
all variously armed with muskets, bows and arrows, 
knives, cutlasses, herbs, long spears, and other in- 
struments of destruction.” Very uneasy sensations 
were inspired by the sight of “ this band of wild 
men with their ferocious looks and hostile appear- 
ance.” They advanced rapidly in such numbers as 
to afford scarcely any hope of a successful conflict. It 
was therefore determined to approach and accost them 
in a pacific manner,' — a step which required no com- 
mon coolness and courage. “ Throwing down our pis- 
tols, which we had snatched up in the first moment 
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of su. prise, my brother and I walked very compos- 
edly and unarmed towards the chief. As we ap- 
proached him, we made all the signs and motions 
we could with our arms, to deter him and his peo- 
ple from tiring on us. His quiver was dangling at 
his sidle, his bow was bent, and an arrow, which 
was pointed at our breasts, already trembled on the 
string, when we were within a few yards of his 
person. This was a highly critical moment, tin- 
next might be our last. Hilt the hand of Providence 
averted the blow ; for just as tin; chief was about to 
pull the fatal cord, a man that was nearest him 
rushed forward and stayed his arm. At that in- 
stant we stood before *him, and immediately held 
forth our hands, — all of them trembled like aspen 
leaves, — the chief looked up full in our faces, kneeling 
on the ground, — light seemed to flash from his dark 
rolling eyes, — his body was convulsed all over as 
though he were enduring the utmost torture, — and 
with a timorous yet indefinable expression of coun- 
tenance, in which all the passions of our nature were 
strangely blended, lit 1 drooped his head, eagerly grasp- 
ed our proffered hands, and burst into tears. This was 
a sigp of friendship ; harmony followed, and war 
and bloodshed were thought of no more. Peace ancT 
friendship now reigned among us.” The armed men 
who surrounded the leader showed extreme satis- 
faction ; ‘ k every eye sparkled with pleasure, — they 
uttered a shout of joy, — they thrust their bloodless 
arrows into their quivers, — they ran alwul as though 
they were possessed of evil spirits, — they twanged 
their bowstrings, fired olf their muskets, shook 
their spears, clattered their quivers, danced, put 
their bodies into all manner of ridiculous positions. 
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laughed, cried, and sung, in rapid succession,- -they 
were like a troop of maniacs.” An old man who 
understood the Iloussa language having undertaken 
the office of interpreter, told them that tlx* chief, on 
hearing a number of strange people speaking an un- 
known language had arrived at the market-place, 
concluded them to be enemies come with the inten- 
tion of making a night attack on tlx* city, and car- 
rying off the inhabitants as slaves : that he advanced 
breathing vengeance and slaughter; but when lx* saw 
them approach unarmed, observed their white faces, 
and finally their hands extended towards him, he 
felt a strange (‘motion, and believed them to be 
children of heaven dropped down from the skies. 
“ And now,” said he, “while men, all I want is 
your forgiveness.” This was granted with a cordial 
shake of tlx* hand, and the travellers uttered an 
inward thanksgiving for their preservation. cf We 
were grateful to find that our blood bad not been 
shed, and that we had been prevented from spilling 
the blood of others. — It was a narrow escape ; in 
another minute our bodies would have been as full 
of arrows as a porcupine's is full of quills.” During 
this eventful transaction Paseoe, whom Clapperton 
had described as “ a not very trusty African,” com- 
pletely redeemed his character, and showed the great- 
est courage, keeping his musket pointed at the chiefs 
breast, ready “to bring him down like a guinea, 
fowl” had he offered violence to his master ; but Sam 
and Antonio scampered off, and after returning were 
so* terrified as to be for some time unable to speak. 

The party continued on cordial terms with the* 
chief, and learned that this was the famous market- 
place of Bocqua, frequented by numerous strangers 
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from ‘the interior, and from the upper and lower 
banks of the Niger. Their previous infonhation 
was confirmed, that the great river which they had 
passed was the Tchadda, and that the eity.of Funda 
was situated three days’ journey above the point of 
junction. 

After some farther communication the party next 
day resumed their voyage. They passed Atta, a large 
town, of the inhabitants of which they bad received 
no favourable accounts ; but after touching at Ab- 
bazaeca, whose rapacious chief they found it very 
difficult to satisfy, they next day arrived at Damug- 
goo, where they experienced a more cordial reception 
than in any other part of Africa. In the more inte- 
rior districts, wjicrc white men were never heard of, 
they had been viewed merely as strange beings, the 
sight of whom afforded sometimes amusement, and 
at others occasioned terror ; but the people nearer the 
coast had received even exaggerated accounts of tile 
power of white men and of the greatness of their 
monarchs. The chief of Damuggoo expressed in 
strong language the pleasure he experienced, and 
which he said would have been felt by his deceased 
fathpr, at beholding a white man. A grand festival in 
their honour was celebrated by the firing of muskets 
and a night of dancing and iw dry. The king, on 
condition of their waiting a few days, undertook to 
send a canoe and some of his people with them down 
to tin sea. lie seemed particularly delighted with 
the idea of the great white king being made acquaint- 
ed with his kind treatment of the travellers ; adding, 
“ You may inform him of my dignity, my riches, my 
strength, and my power.” When they complained 
of the crowds who, impelled hy curiosity, blocked 
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up the door of their hut, he* coolly recommended 
that their heads should be struck off* though Lan- 
der did not think proper to avail himself of this 
permission. Indeed this chief seems to be a very 
tyrant in his administration, performing the opera- 
tion just mentioned on the slightest offences.* He, 
however, faithfully executed his engagements, though 
he showed a disposition to detain the travellers on 
the ground of unfavourable omens discovered in per- 
forming a fetish, which occupied him and his priests 
nearly a whole day, and also from tin* inspection of 
the entrails of birds; but Lander contrived to over- 
rule all these objections. lie sailed on the 4th of No- 
vember, and on the way was 'much affected by tin* 
affliction of a poor female slave, who continued for 
some time fetching deep sighs, with an expression of 
sadness and silent sorrow, then burst into loud la- 
mentations, and pointing to a spot on the coast, cried 
out: “ Then 4 1 was born ! that is my country !” At 
two next morning lit; stopped in tin* vicinity of a 
village* ; but, impatient to proceed, set out at five, two 
hours before his brother, who followed in the Damug- 
goo canoe. It was after seven, when near the junction 
of two rivers, one flowing from the east into the Niger 
the other westward from it to Lenin, he observed a 
large market-town named Kirree. Numerous boats 
were lying on the shore, and there soon appeared 
coming up the river a fleet of fifty large canoes or- 
namented with a variety of ensigns, among which 
was the British union flag, and others with devices 
representing tables, decanters, chairs, and other 
European objects. The clothing of the men was 
likewise entirely of European manufacture, and the 
whole presented a spectacle at once picturesque and 
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grateful to an English eye. Lander sailed gaily on to 
meet them ; hut emotions of a different hind sp*edilv 
succeeded, when a huge negro fiercely beckoned to 
him to come on hoard. As he did not instantly 
obey, the crew mounted a platform, and levelled their 
musk'^jts. He felt that, with his small loaded hark, to 
engage a fleet of fifty war-canoes was merely to throw 
away his life. The assailant then placed his boat 
alongside of tin* traveller’s, and with incredible ra- 
pidity began to transfer its contents into his own. 
Lander, driven to despair, predated his musket at 
the chief; but it was wrested from him. lie succeed- 
ed, however, in rescuing Pascoe s wife, who had been 
seized as part of tin 1 baity. The enemy’s canoe then 
made for the town ; and none of the others having 
joined in the outrage, tin* traveller attempted a pur- 
suit, and was received on board of a friendly vessel, 
while three mem were put into his boat to assist in 
pulling her to the market. 

Meantime John Lander, having left the village 
two hours after his brother, followed with his utmost 
speed. After sailing nearly an hour, his crew were 
surprised to see, in a passing canoe, a sheep and 
goaf which were recognised as having formed part 
of Richard’s cargo. They pursued and recovered 
the animals, but were at a los.> to understand how 
the other crew had yielded them to plunderers who 
were only two in number. John was astonished 
when he cam^'in view of the large* fleet decorated 
with European flags and ensigns ; and when in one 
of them he observed his brother, he concluded that 
he must be returning to obtain restitution of the* 
sheep and goat. Several of these vessels pursued 
him, and being of unusual magnitude, with a six- 
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pounder lashed to the how of each, he judged re- 
sistance vain, and tried to escape ; hut the hostile 
canoes pushed on with such rapidity that three of 
them successively struck against his boat, which 
was capsized and sunk. Struggling amid the water, 
he was endeavouring to reach a vessel in which ?at two 
women from whom he hoped for pity, when a gi- 
gantic negro snatched him with a violent jerk out of 
the water, and let him drop into the canoe like a log. 
Meantime, as other small craft were pushing for- 
ward to share the booty, several came into collision 
and were overset; men, women, and children, cling- 
ing to their floating property, screamed and strug- 
gled in the water. As John was looking around in 
despair, he again at a little distance discovered his 
brother, who was steadfastly gazing on him, and 
pointing his finger to the skies, as if saying, “ Trust 
in God.” Hereupon his mind became more calm, 
and soon after coining alongside, ltichard threw a 
shirt over his naked body; hut on attempting to 
step into the same canoe John was dragged hack. 

In this extremity, while the brothers scarcely 
hoped for life, affairs suddenly took a favourable 
turn. The people of Damuggoo had been plunder- 
ed only because they had not been recognised; and 
with others of their, countrymen they now joined in 
calling for justice. They were seconded by a number 
of females richly dressed in silk, with large anklets 
of ivory; also by the Mohammedan nialems, — a 
class fierce a ml bigoted on the Upper Niger, hut here 
always reasonable and friendly, and one of whom first 
cheered the sufferers witli the hopes of redress. A 
council was held in the market-place, which decided 
that the stolen articles should he restored, and the 
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ringleader in tlic; attack put to death. Search was 
presently made for the goods ; and there wer£ pro- 
duced in the midst of the assembly the medicine-chest, 
a box with hooks and John Lander’s journal, and the 
clothes-bag nearly emptied of its contents. Then 
had disappeared the w hole of the arms, nine valuable 
elephants’ tusks, ostrich-feathers, various small com- 
modities, and, what was most of all regretted, Richard 
Landers journal. Meantime wild cries were raised 
from without by the plunderers, who were oil the 
point of making a desperate effort to regain the booty; 
hut after having excited a violent tumult, seeing a 
strong party determined to resist them, they retired 
in disappointment to Their canoes. The travellers 
were then called and informed, that the King of 
Kirree being absent they must be sent to Obie, 
king of the Elsie country, and placed at bis disposal. 
It may be observed, that their ferocious assailants 
had been Eboes, who came up in these large canoes 
equipped for war and plunder, yet provided with 
arms, clothes, earthenware, and skins, to purchase 
what they could not obtain by force. 

Our countrymen considered this a favourable ar- 
rangement, though they became virtually captives, 
ind were escorted down the river by two large war- 
canoes. The hanks now presented an alluvial aspect 
resembling that of the coast ; they were low, flat, 
bordered by vast entangled forests which almost 
concealed the habitations ; but the crowds of people 
that came to the shore showed the country to be 
populous. They were understood to raise plantains, 
bananas, and yams, in great abundance. The travel- 
lers, however, were under the necessity of remaining 
in the bottom of the boat covered with mats, in con 
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sequence of tlie crew entertaining the strange idea 
that if the Niger, who had never before beheld a 
white man, should cast his eyes upon them, he would 
instantly destroy both them and the boat. On the 
ftth November, after they had passed two large 
branches of the river, one (lowing south-uast tin* 
other west, an Eboe mail called out, There is my 
country!” and they soon came in front of the* town, 
where* were hundreds of canoes, some larger than any 
they had yet observed, capable of containing seventy 
persons, many of whom made* the vessel their sole ha- 
bitation. The houses were uncommonly neat, plas- 
tered over, with wooden pillars in front, and sur- 
rounded by well-fenced court-yards planted with ba- 
nanas, plantains, and cocoas. The travellers wen* 
speedily accosted in broken English by a person call- 
ing himself Gun, and pretending to be a sort of king 
and tin* relation of kings, his brother being King Hoy, 
his father King Ford ay, who with King Jaeket 
ruled the Brass country at the mouth of the river. 
What was of much more consequence than this list 
of ridiculous little monarchs, they learnt from him 
that an English brig, the Thomas of Liverpool, was 
lying in the river : in this vessel the Landers con- 
ceived the hope of embarking. 

The next object was the introduction to tin* great 
and dreaded King Obie, who turned out to be a 
sprightly youth, with a mild open countenance, and 
shook hands with them very cordially. Ilis bril- 
liant and glittering ornaments almost entitled him 
ttifthe appellation of the “ Coral King.” Strings 
and pieces of coral and glass hid the materials of his 
conical cap, and so closely encircled his neck as to 
impede respiration. One of the Bonny people, who 
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had accompanied them from Damuggoo, gave a Jong 
and eloquent description of the wrongs sustained at 
Kirree; and though nothing was said on the sub- 
ject of business, the general tenor of their reception 
inspired flattering hopes. But these were soon 
chilled hv the intelligence that his majesty had 
determined to exact an enormous ransom ; and the 
only question appeared to he whether the people 
from Brass or from Bunny should have the benefit 
of the capture. So eager was the competition that 
the former made the ridiculous assertion, that the 
Bonny branch of the river having been dried up it 
was impossible to convoy the strangers hv that route 
to the sea. Obie then ‘sent for the travellers, and 
stated twenty ba»;s, or the value of twenty slaves, 
as the priee of their liberation, adding, that they 
must remain at Eboe till that amount should he 
sent up from the coast. This arrangement struck 
them with the deepest consternation, as it appeared 
very doubtful whether any English captain would 
consent to advance so gn at a sum. Happily, how- 
ever, King Boy himself determined to engage in the 
speculation, and offered to pay Obie his demand, pro- 
vided jie obtained a book (bill) on Captain Lake of 
the Thomas for thirty-five bars and a cask of rum. 
This was to them gratifying intelligence, though the 
claim was exorbitant. But they resolved to pro- 
mise any thing in order to effect their escape. The 
engagemi ut was accordingly made, and King Obie 
took a smiling leave, exacting a promise that on re- 
turning to England they would report him to be, a 
good man. 

Eboe is a very large town, called commonly the 
Eboe country, and forming the principal mart for 
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slaves and palm-oil. The people are rude# brutal, 
and dissolute. Intoxication is indulged to great 
excess, the parties sitting till after midnight, and 
engaging in violent and often sanguinary quarrels. 
Indeed the groans and shrieks during these scenes 
were so dreadful, as at first to produce tin* belief 
that some person was enduring tin* most cruel 
death ; hut it was discovered that they arose in the 
midst of their deep potations, without being attend- 
ed with any fatal consequences. 

The travellers were put on board a canoe belong- 
ing to Brass Town, fifty feet long, but occupied by 
sixty persons, and so heavily laden with goods that 
i t did not rise more than two inches out of the water, 
and on any stream less smooth than the Niger must 
have been speedily swamped. Great inconvenience 
was experienced from tin 1 limited space, especially 
at night, when the Landers could not stretch them- 
selves to sleep without having laid upon their bodies 
the feet of King Boy and his fair spouse Addizetta, 
which, being of very large dimensions, and loaded 
with heavy ornaments, produced an intolerable pres- 
sure. They sailed on the I ilth November, and on 
the 14th felt the influence of the tide. On the 15th 
they overtook three canoes, one* of which conveyed 
King Forday, a venerable, complacent-looking old 
mart, who endeavoured to amuse them with a song, 
which, though scarcely audible, was highly ap- 
plauded by his subjects. 

The entry into Brass Town was made in singu- 
lar style. The fetish priests drew in chalk on the 
persons of King Boy, themselves, and the crew, 
various fantastic figures, which made it scarcely 
possible to recognise them ; then, taking their sta- 
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tion on the bow of the boat, they performed strange 
dances and gestures. Brass Town was found a mis- 
erable, dirty, marshy place, divided by a lagoon into 
two quarters, each containing about 1000 inhabit- 
ants, and one belonging to King Forday, the other 
to King Jacket. The rank luxuriance of the sur- 
rounding soil produces only the plantain. The 
making of sail, and trading with the towns oil the 
river, form the occupations of the people. King 
Forday would not allow Lander to depart till lie 
ga\»* to his majesty a hunk for the \alue of four 
.'.laves, and agreed l * iea^e his brother and seven 
others as hostages till the tolls \v» n* paid. 

thi the ljili Xoveiiiliei , Kichanl Lander em- 
barked on this final and eventful navigation. The 
branch of the Niger, which here enters the sea, is 
divided into two smaller sections, called the First 
and Second Brassiiivers; but Brass Town is not built 
upon either, probably from their banks being too 
moist and liable to inundation. It stands upon a largo 
creek, connected with the main streams by nume- 
rous rivulets winding through this alluvial district. 
.As they sailed along, wherever an echo was return- 
ed, Boy threw into the river a portion of rum, 
am, or fish, to propitiate the spirit of the flood. 
The shores were almost wholly under water and 
covered with impenetrable thickets of mangrove. 
In the evening they reached the Second, and next 
morning the First Brass liivcr, called by the Portu- 
guese the Nun. and in a quarter of an hour after, 
Lauder, with inexpressible delight, saw two Euro- 
pean vessels at anchor. The first was a Spanish 
slave-ship, on board of which he was courteously re- 
ceived, but found the crew suffering dreadfully from 
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sickness. He hastened to the English vessel, eagerly 
anticipating a cordial reception, and the termina- 
tion of . all his troubles. But he was distressed to 
find it in the •same sickly state as the other ; four of 
the crew wore dead, the remaining four lying sick, 
and the captain himself was in an advanced stage' 
i)f fever. Lander told him his story, and having 
had his Majesty’s instructions read, earnestly in- 
treated him to fulfil his engagements with the Af- 
rican chief, under the assurance 1 of being remune- 
rated by government. To his utter dismay the 
captain, with brutal oaths and abusive expressions, 
absolutely refused to give a single article. In- 
stead of the generous character of a British mariner, 
Lander discovered a being fiercer and more ignorant 
than any he had met with in the unfrequented wilds 
of Africa. Boy was then requested to take the party 
to Bonny, where he would find numerous English 
vessels; hut ho replied, u No, no, dis captain no 
pay. Bonny captain no pay ; 1 won t take you any 
farther.” Lander might have been mure easily con- 
soled under this involuntary breach of faith, had 
not his brother and the rest of the party been still in 
the power of Boy, whose countenance betokened the 
most gloomy discontent. At length Lake was pre- 
vailed upoji to give a sort of growling promise that 
when these individuals were brought to the ship 
the stipulated payment would be made. Boy took 
his leave, sullen and grumbling, yet engaging that 
within three days he would return with the re- 
mainder of the party. 

r Meantime, John waited with anxiety the issue 
of his brothers expedition, and the return of King 
Boy. A letter from Richard first acquainted him 
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with the cause of delay, which gave occasion to the 
most alarming apprehension. Soon after Boy Was 
heard furiously quarrelling with his wives, and 
muttering to himself as lie walked v toward^ the 
apartment. John, who had been reposing on a mat, 
placed h»$ head on his hand and awaited the tem- 
pest which was about to burst upon him. The 
chief entered, his eye flashing, his lip quivering, his 
countenance exhibiting bitter scorn ; he then burst 
into expressions of savage indignation. “ Eh !” 
said he, “ you arc thief man : English captain no 
will ! You assured me, when I took you from the 
Hhoc country, that he would be overjoyed to see 
me, and give mo plenty of beef and rum ; I received 
from him neither t^e one nor the oilier.” After re- 
counting at length his own good .deeds and their 
promises, lie always concluded i4 But you art* no 
good ; you are thief man. Eh ! English captain no 
will ; he no will !” After allowing the chief to give 
full vent to his fury. Lander mildly renewed as- 
surances, that as soon as Captain Lake saw him 
and his companions on board he would afford all 
the satisfaction desired. Boy, half believing, half 
mistrusting, went out in a very gloomy temper; 
but two days after, his spirits being elated by a 
splendid festival, celebrated on occasion of old For- 
day resigning to him the government, he promised 
to set out next morning. 

On the 23d No\ ember, King Boy and his suite de- 
parted in a large canoe, with Lander and his com- 
rades in a smaller one. In the evening they pass- 
ed the Second Brass "River, and the traveller forcibly 
describes his emotions when he "could perceive in the 
distance the long-wislied-for Atlantic, with the moon- 
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beamfTeposing in peacefiil. v beauty upon it* surface, 
and oouhtalsohear the sea breaking and roaring over 
the sin'dy fear which stretches aem&the mouth of 
the river. The solemn voice of oread never sounded 
more melodiously in my ear than ifcsriid at that mo- 
ment. O ! it was enchanting as the harp qf J )avid.” 
The masts and rigging of the brig, seen at midnight 
like a dusky cloud, appeared to him beautiful as 
the gates of paradise. Jdea l htijg$, Kichard eudured 
intense anxiety, aggravated by the unfeeling cap- 
tain, who advised him not to ^rouble himself any 
more about his brother, as he was certainly dead. 
When the 'party were? at length descried at mid- 
night encamping at the mouth of ..the river, Lake 
caused all the%nuikets to be loaded and placed in 
a covert position, so that they might open at once 
on the people of Brass if they should attempt any 
violence. On the morning of the 24th, the canoe 
arrived, and a happy meeting took place between 
the two brothers. Boy was politely received ; hut, 
agitated by hope and fear, he could not hut oh* 
serve that there was no preparation for delivering 
that valuable assortment of goods which lie had so 
fondly expected. Feeling himself in the power of 
the English, he exchanged hi$ haughtiness for a 
submissive address. The Landers, who well knew 
what was to follow, endeavoured to sooth him by 
presenting five silver bracelets, a native sword, and 
a watch, of which Boy knew not the value. The 
two first Avert? accepted, though he called one of his 
Bien, and showed what was offered, instead of the 
thirty-five bars, when both uttered a significant groan. 
Boy then ventured to approach the captain, and ask for 
the goods solemnly promised to him. Lake, willing to 
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delay the crisis till thfc ship w&s under weigh, excused 
himself on amount of being busied inciting, <ill the 
demand being repeated again and againji le called 
out in a voice of thunder. “ £ no Mill!" then burst 
into a torrent of furious invective against the poor 
African monarch. Boy was thund&fctruek, and ob- 
serving the preparations Tor sailing, became afraid 
lest lie should be earrietLoif, and hastening into tin* 
canoe, made wiWyuil spit'd for^the slioi;e. 

Considerable d&ngor was qncountored at the bar 
of the river, which is imperfectly known, and pass- 
able only by a narrow channel, generally concealed 
by the foam of breakers. On the 1st .December, tliey 
reached the lofty and* beautiful island of Fernando 
Po. Lake 1 , during this passage, continued to annoy 
them in various ways. Notwithstanding that the 
assistance of Landers men had contributed so ma- 
terially in enabling him to get liis vessel out of the 
river, lu* used to amuse himself by causing his crew 
to throw buckets of sea- water upon them as they 
lay asleep. Indeed, lie and some of his brother- 
navigators on this coast, appear to be the greatest 
savages in existence. Another captain, Ivliile his men 
were in a sickly state, thought it a delightful frolic 
to whitewash them all, though one of them thereby 
lost the sight of an eye. Lake again touched at Fer- 
nando Po towards the middle of January, and mani- 
fested some solicitude to have the conveyance of the 
travellers to England, for which lie now understood 
that payment would be received ; but they declined 
having more to do with him. lie was afterwards 
seen chased by a Vessel, supposed to be a pirate ; and 
as lie lias not since been heard of, there is reason 
to believe that lie was made to “ walk the plank.” 
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This is a form of murder practised by corsairs on 
those Unhappy shores. A plank is laid across the 
deck, partly projecting beyond it over the water, 
when the doomed individual is compelled to walk 
to the outer extremity, — it sinks beneath his weight, 
and he perishes. It may he proper to mention, that 
government have redeemed the British reputation 
on this coast, by sending orders to transmit to King 
Boy the stipulated ransom. 

The travellers could not find an eligible opportu- 
nity of leaving Fernando Po till the 20th January 
1831, when they sailed on hoard the Caernarvon, 
Captain Gartli, for Bio Janeiro, 'jjhe crow suffer- 
ed much by sickness ; blit on -the 16th. JM arch they 
reached that port. Admiral Baker, who then com- 
manded on tin* station, gave them the most hospi- 
table reception, and afforded them a passage home 
in the William, Harris transport, which sailed on 
the 20th; and on the Oth June they arrived at 
Portsmouth. 

This journey by individuals who make no pre- 
tensions to science lias not afforded materials for il- 
lustrating any of its branches ; hut, previous to the 
loss of the instruments, the range of tin* thermome- 
ter is recorded. At Badagry, on the coast, where 
the heat was most oppressive, it was between 80 
and 94°, oftencr stationary near the latter thau the 
former point. At Jenna it fell suddenly one day 
from 1)4° to 76°, and remained stationary for some 
hours. At Assinara, at noon, on the 23d April, it 
attained tin* height of 99°. Near Katunga it fell 
upon one occasion to 71 ° in the shade, the air being 
then cooler than they had felt it since landing. At 
Kiama the extremes were 75° and 94°, the mean 
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84 \ At Yonri the range was the same. On their 
voyage from Yonri to Boussa, on the 2d August, it 
varied from 7**>° to 1)2°. At Boussa it varied from 
7<P to93 J , hut most eommonly between 80" and 90. 
At Patashie generally between 74* and 80’, once 
93\ Ji(‘ver, 77 to 03 . Bajiebo, 70° to <)5 \ On 
the passage clown the river below that place, on 5th 
October, 70 to 94 \ Belee, 70 to 94 \ 

Such has been the issue of this important voyage, 
by which tin* grand problem that perplexed .Eu- 
rope during so many ag'*s, and on which, for a pe- 
riod of nearly forty years, so many efforts and sa- 
crifices laid been expended in vain, was completely 
resolved. British enterprise completed, as it liad be- 
gun, this great discovery. Park, in his first journey, 
reached the banks of the Niger, and saw it roll- 
ing its waters towards the interior of the continent. 
Ill the second, he embarked at Bamniakoo, and by 
sailing downward to Boussa proved its continuous 
progress for upwards of 1000 miles. The present voy- 
age has exhibited it following a farther course, which 
with its windings must amount to about 800 miles, 
and finally emptying itself into the Atlantic. This 
celebrated stream is now divested of that mysterious 
character which surrounded it with a species of su- 
pernatural interest. Rising in* a chain of high 
mountains, flowing through extensive plains, receiv- 
ing large tributaries, and terminating in the ocean, 
it exhibits exactly the ordinary phenomena of a 
great river. But by this discovery we see opened 
to our view a train of most important consequences. 
The Niger affords a channel of communication with 
the most fertile, most industrious, and most improved 
regions of Interior Africa. Its navigation is every 
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whore # easy and safe, unless at intervals between 
Boussaand Youri, and between Patashieand Lever; 
and even there it becomes practicable during the 
malca, or flood produced by the periodical rains. 
British vessels may therefore, by this stream and 
its tributaries, ascend to Buhha, Boussn, Your, Sac- 
katoo, Timbuctoo, Scgo, and probably to other cities 
as great, but yet unknown. They may navigate 
tile yet unexplored Tchadda, a river which, at its 
junction, is nearly as large as tin* Niger itself, 
and no doubt waters extensive and fertile regions. 
It was even stated to the Landers by different in- 
dividuals, that by this medium \essels might reach 
the Lake Tchad, and thereby communicate with 
the kingdom of Bornmi. But tin's statement ap- 
pears erroneous ; for though the Tchadda bo evi- 
dently the same with the Sliary, which runs by 
Adamowa and Dimrora, vet, flowing info the Niger, 
it must be a quite dii n ut stream from the Sliary, 
w hich (lows into the Tchad ; and in a eountiy so 
mountainous the re is tile likelihood of any eon mat- 
ing branches. Tin* decided superiority of the interior 
of Africa to the coast renders this event highly im- 
portant. Steam, so peculiarly adapted to river-navi- 
gation, affords an instrument by w hich the various 
obstacles may be overcome, and vessels may be en- 
abled to penetrate into the very heart of the African 
continent. We understand, accordingly, that an ex- 
pedition, which Lander will accompany, is prepar- 
ing at ^ivcrpool ; and though we should hesitate 
to ‘predict the immediate opening of an advanta- 
geous traffic, every thing may be ultimately antici- 
pated from the industry, perseverance, and extensive 
capital of British merchants. 
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iioHorcij View <f t }i i C.Kmi- I — Xurri" and 

I wnia d.dlo Wall and V> Iml i . >'ii Ashaiittv — Kniha.^hios 
< »I Bmwiiili : ml Dupuis . W’.u __ i V!- ..J ami Snlir*ii*isiMH of tin* 
AshanOv- .Vlams’ An aunt <>f Umim, Waive, ami iloniiv — 
Kjiltutnu Town — Delta of the Xi^or. 

• 

'i uj: whole «*i i;sst '#>f Western Africa within the tro- 
pics, forming a wide sweep aroutul the Gulf of 
Guinea, has !un o been occupied by a chain of Euro- 
pean furls, creeled with a view to the commerce ill 
gold, iron, and palm-oil, hut, above all, in slaves ; 
and since this last object lias been finally abandon- 
ed by Great .Britain, these stations have become to 
her of very secondary importance. The territory is 
in the possession of a number of petty slates, many 
of which compose aristocratic republics, turbulent, 
restless, licentious, and rendered more depraved by 
their frequent intercourse with Europeans. The 
interior country, extending parallel to the great 
central chain oi« mountains, of which the principal 
branch is here called Kong, presents nothing of that 
desert and arid character stamped oil so great a pro- 
portion of the African continent. The soil, copi- 
ously watered, is liable rather to an excesshe luxu- 
riance ; but, where well managed, it is highly 
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fruitful. There are found, too, in this tract, several 
very powerful kingdoms, hotter organized and more 
improved than any near the coast. They have not, 
however, the slightest tincture of European civilisa- 
tion ; and their manners, in several important re- 
spects, are stained with habits and practices that 
belong to the very lowest stage of savage life. 

Of those greater states the first to which Europeans 
penetrated was Dahomey, which had distinguished 
itself early in the last century hv the conquest it 
then achieved of tin? flourishing kingdom of Whi- 
dah, on the Slave Coast. The Dahomaus committed 
the most horrible ravages ever witnessed, — reducing 
the country, the most fertile and beautiful then 
known in Western Africa, to almost utter desola- 
tion. As their king continued to exercise autho- 
rity over this province, Mr Norris, in 1772; un- 
dertook a journey thither to observe the character 
and position of this extraordinary potentate, and 
to make arrangements for the benefit of the English 
trade. lie passed t hrough a fine country, abounding 
in the usual tropical productions, and rising by a 
gentle ascent about liiO miles inland to Abomey, the 
eapital. He arrived at an appalling season, that of 
the annual Customs, when the great men were as- 
sembled from every quarter of the kingdom ; and he 
was truly astonished to see those fierce and warlike 
chieftains, whose very name spreads terror through- 
out Africa, prostrating themselves' before the mo- 
narch, on the ground, and piling dust on their 
he&ds, in token of the most abject submission. This 
homage is yielded, not from fear, but from a blind 
veneration, which makes them regard their king in 
the light of a superior being. In his name they rush 
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into battle, and encounter their foes with Spartan 
intrepidity. One of them said to Mr Norrts, “ I 
think of my king, and then I dare engage five of the 
enemy myself.” lie added, <f My head belongs to 
the king, and not to myself; if ho please to send for 
it, I am ready to resign it ; (a* if it be shot through 
in a battle, I am satisfied since it is in his service.** 
The main object contemplated in this national an- 
nivorsary is, that the king may water the graves of 
his ancestors with the blood of human victims. 
Thes'* are numerous, consisting of prisoners taken 
in war. of condemned criminals, and of many seized 
by lawless violence. The captives are brought out 
in succession, with their arms pinioned ; and a 
fishery, laying hjs hand upon the devoted head, ut- 
ters a few magic words, while another from behind, 
with a largo scimitar, severs it from the body, when 
shouts of applause ascend from the surrounding 
multitude. At any time when the king lias a mes- 
sage to convey to a deceased relation, In* delivers it 
to one of liis subjects, then strikes off his head, that 
Jio may carry it to the other world ; and if any 
tiling farther occurs to him after he lias performed 
this ceremony, he delivers it to another messenger, 
whom lie despatches in the same manner. 

Another grand object of this periodical festival is 
the market for wives. All the unmarried females 
throughout the kingdom are esteemed the property 
of the sovereign, and are brought to the annual Cus- 
toms, to be placed at li is disposal. He selects for 
himself such as appear most beautiful and enga- 
ging, and retails the others at enormous prices to 
his chiefs and nobles. No choice on this occasion 
is allowed to the purchaser; in return for his 
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20,000 cowries a wife is handed out, anii^ even 
be she old and ugly, he must rest contented ; nay, 
some, it is said, have in mockery been presented 
with their own mothers. The king usually keeps 
his wives up to the number of 3000, who serve him 
in various capacities, — being partly trained to act as 
a body-guard, regularly regimented, and equipped 
with drums, flags, bows and arrows, while a few 
carry muskets. They all reside in the palace, which 
consists of an immense assemblage of cam* and mud 
tents, enclosed by a high wall. The skulls and jaw- 
bones of enemies slain in battle form the favourite 
ornament of the palaces and temples. The king’s 
apartment is paved, and the '-walls and roof stuck 
over with these horrid trophies; and if a farther 
supply appears desirable, he announces to bis gene- 
ral that “ his house; wants thatch,” when a war for 
that purpose is immediately undertaken. 

Mr M‘Leod, during his residence at Whidah, in 
1803, found the country still groaning under tin* 
cruel effects of Daltonian tyranny. lie particularly 
deplores the case of Sally Absor, daughter of the 
late English governor by a native female 1 , who, train- 
ed in all European accomplishments, added to them 
the most engaging simplicity of manners. Sud- 
denly she disappear^, and Mr M*Leod*s eager in- 
quiries were inert by a mysterious silence ; all hung 
down their heads, confused and terrified. At length 
an old. domestic, whispered to him ‘that a party of 
the king’s half-heaels (as ii is messengers are termed) 
had carried her off in the night, to be enrolled 
among the number of his wives, and warned him of 
the danger of uttering a word of complaint. 

A more pleasing spectacle was presented to Messrs 
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Watt and Winterbottom, who, in ] 794, ascended 
the Hio Nunez to Kacunda, and made an excursion 
•to Foot a Jallo, the principal state? of the Southern 
Foulahs. This people profess the Mohammedan 
religion, an* orderly and well instructed, display 
skill in working mines of iron, and in carrying on 
the manufacture of cloth, leather, and other African 
fabrics. Caravans of 500 or ( >00 Foulahs were often 
met, carrying on their heads loads of ](>() pounds 
weight. The article chiefly sought after is salt, 
which the children suck as ours do sugar ; and it is 
common to describe a rich man by saying he eats 
salt. The two principal towns. La by and Teemboo, 
contained respectively 5000 and 7900 inhabitants. 
The king could v muster 10,000 troops, whom un- 
happily in* employed in war, or at least hunts, 
against twenty-four pagan nations that surround 
his territory, chiefly with the view of procuring 
slaves for the market on the coast. When the tra- 
vellers represented to him the iniquity of this course, 
he replied, “ The people with whom we go to war 
never pray to (rod ; we never go to war with people 
who pray to (rod Almighty." As they urged that in 
a case of common humanity this ought to make no 
distinction, lie quoted passages from the koran com- 
manding the faithful to make war on unbelievers. 
They took the liberty to insinuate that these might 
lx? interpolations of the devil, hut found it impos- 
sible to shake n*. reliance on their authenticity. 

A more recent and memorable intercourse was that 
opened with the court of Ashantee. This people were 
first mentioned, in the beginning of last century, 
under the name of Assente or Asienti, and as consti- 
tuting a great kingdom in the interior, — the same 
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that was described to Mr Lucas at Tripoli as the 
ultimate destination of those caravans which, pro- 
ceeding from that city, measure the breadth of .Africa. 
Being separated from the maritime districts, how- 
ever, by Aquamboc, Dinkira, and other powerful 
states, they did not come into contact with any Eu- 
ropean settlement. It was not indeed till the com- 
mencement of tills century that these states were 
obliged to give way before the growing strength of 
the Aslmntee empire, which at length extended to 
the borders of the Fantees, the principal people on 
the Gold Coast. These last were ill fitted to cope 
with such formidable neighbours. They are a tur- 
bulent, restless tribe, extremely prompt in giving 
offence, but in battle equally cowardly and undis- 
ciplined. The King of Ashantcc having, not un- 
willingly perhaps, received from them high provo- 
cation, sent in 1 0 O 8 an army of 15,000 warriors, 
which entered their territory, and laid it waste with 
fire and sword. At length they came to Ananiaboe, 
where the Fantees bad assembled 9000 men; but 
those were routed at the first onset, and put to death, 
except a few who sought the protection of the British 
fort. The victors, then considering the English as 
allies of their enemy, turned their arms against the 
station, at that tipie defended by not more than 
twelve men. Yet this gallant little band, supported 
by slender bulwarks, baffled the fierce and repeated 
assaults made by this barbarous hoSt, who were re- 
pulsed with considerable slaughter. Seized with ad- 
miration and respect for their bravery, the Aslian- 
tees now made proposals for a negotiation, which 
were accepted, and mutual visits were paid and re- 
turned. The English officers were peculiarly struck 
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with tjie splendid array, the dignified and courteous 
maimers, and even the just moral feeling, displayed 
!>y these 1 warlike strangers. They, on their sides ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to open a communication 
with the sea and with the British, complaining that 
tin* turbulent Fantccs opposed the only obstacle to 
so desirable a purpose. A treaty was concluded, and 
a good understanding seemed established between 
the two nations. The Ashantees. however, math 
several successful incursions in Hill and llllf); and 
;«n the last occasion the Fan tees were obliged to own 
their supremacy, and engage to pay an annual tribute. 
Tin* British government judiciously kept aloof from 
these feuds ; but in l<t!7 a mission was sent, under 
Messrs Jane s.B^wdich, and Hutchinson, to visit the 
capital of that powerful kingdom, and to adjust some 
trilling dissensions which had unavoidably arisen. 

The mission, having set out on the 22d April, 
passed over a country covered, ill a great measure, 
with immense woods, through which a footpath had 
with difficulty boon cut, though in some parts it pre- 
sented tin* most beautiful scenery. Being delayed 
by Mr Janies’ illness, they did not arrive at Coo- 
massie, the capital, till the 19th May, when they 
were surprised at its unexpected Splendour. It was 
four miles in circumference, built not indeed with 
European elegance, but in a style superior to any of 
tin? maritime towns. The houses, though low and 
constructed of ftood, were profusely covered with 
sculpture. The array of the oaboeeers, or great war- 
chiefs, was at once dazzling and wild. They were 
loaded with fine cloths, in which variously-coloured 
threads of the richest foreign silks were curiously 
interwoven ; and both themselves and their horses 
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were decorated with gold beads, Moorish charms or 
amulets, purchased at a high price, and the whole 
intermingled with strings of human teeth and bones. 


\ 



Leopards* skins, red shells, elephants' tails, eagle 
and ostrich feathers, and brass bells, were among 
the favourite 1 ornaments. On being introduced to 
the monarch, the English found all those embellish- 
ments crowded and concentrated on his own person 
and attendants, who were literally oppressed with 
large masses of solid gold. Even the most common 
utensils were composed of that metal. At the same 
time, the executioner, with his hatchet on his breast, 
and the execution -stool clotted with blood, gave a 
thoroughly savage character to all this pomp. The 
manners of the king, however, were marked with 
a dignified courtesy ; he received the strangers cor- 
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diall\, 0 and desired them to come and speak their 
palaver in tin* market-place. On tin* presents being 
carried to tin* palace, In* expressed high satisfaction, 
as well as great admiration of the English workman- 
ship. After several other interviews ho entered on 
tin* subjects under discussion, which related to some 
annual payments formerly made to the Fan tees for 
permission to ereet forts, as well as for the ground 
on which they stood ; and the king now demanded, 
as conqueror of the country, that these payments 
should he transferred to himself. The claim was 
small, and seems, according to African ideas, to have 
been reasonable; but Mr James thought himself 
bound to remain ijitreift'hed in tin* rules of European 
diplomacy, and simply replied, that be would state 
thedemand to the (hn ernor of Cape Coast. The king 
then told them that ho expected they had come to 
settle all palavers, and to stay and he friends with 
him ; hut now he found that their object was to make 
a fool of him. Considering himself insulted, he broke 
through the ceremonious politeness which he had be- 
fore studiously maintained. lie called out, “ The 
white men join with the Fan toes to cheat me, to put 
shame upon my face!” M r James having remained 
firm, the king became more incensed, and exclaimed, 
“ Tin? English come to cheat me ■ they come to spy 
the country ; they want war, they want war !” Mr 
James merely replied, “No; we want trade;” but 
the monarch's whitli increased to such a degree, that 
he started from his seat and bit his beard, calling 
out, “ Slum tee foo! Shan tee foci !” and added, “.If 
a black man had brought me this message, I would 
have had his head cut off before me.” A singular 
manoeuvre now took place in the diplomatic party. 
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Mr Bowdich, with two junior members, conceiving 
that Mr James* too rigid adherence to rule was en- 
dangering the preservation of peace with this power- 
ful sovereign, resolved to supersede him, and under- 
take the charge of the negotiation. They conducted 
it entirely to the satisfaction of his Ashantee majesty, 
who concluded a treaty with the English, and even 
made a proposal of sending two of his sons to lx* edu- 
cated at Cape Coast Castle. 

During their stay at Coomassie, tin* commissioners 
witnessed dreadful scenes, which seem to sink the 
Ashantee character even below the ordinary level of 
savage life. The Customs art* practised on a scab* 
still more tremendous than ai Dahomey. The king 
had recently immolated on tin* grave of his mother 
3000 victims, 2000 of whom wore Fan too prisoners ; 
and at the death of the late sovereign tin* sacrifice was 
continued weekly for three months, consisting each 
time of 200 slaves. The absurd belief that the rank 
of the deceased in the future world is decided by the 
train which be carries along with him, makes filial 
piety interested in promoting by this means the ex- 
altation of a departed parent. On these occasions the 
caboceers and princes, in order to court royal favour, 
often rush out, seize the first person they meet, and 
drag him in for sacrifice. While the Customs last, 
therefore, it is with trembling steps that any one 
crosses his threshold ; and when compelled to do so, 
he rushes along with the utmost* speed, dreading 
every instant the murderous grasp which would con- 
sign him to death. 

To cultivate the good understanding now esta- 
blished, the British government very judiciously sent 
out M. Dupuis, who, during his residence as consul 
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at Mogadore, had acquired a great knowledge of 
Africa and its people. Hut, before his arrival* the 
ardour of their mutual affection had been cooled by 
the intervention of some clouds, which he had set 
out in the hope of dispelling. This mission, arriving 
at Coonmssie early in 1320, was well received. The 
king renewed his professions of desire to cultivate a 
friendly intercourse with the British nation, and 
withdrew such of his demands as were shown to be 
inadmissible. A treaty was concluded by which 
his claim to full dominion over the coast was sanc- 
tioned, but he agreed that the English should oxer- 
rise jurisdiction within their own forts, and in their 
immediate vicinity. • 

J\I. Dupuis founjl this monarch deeply impressed 
with respect for white men, and also with a desire to 
imitate and rival the pomp ot* European kings. He 
was erecting a palace, the outside of which consisted 
only of large Jogs of timber ; bul t lie interior was to 
he adorned with brass, ivory, and gold. He said, 
“ Now white men know me, I must live in a great 
house as white kings do ; then I shall not be 
ashamed when white people come ;** — and on ano- 
ther occasion, I must have every thing suitable, 
and live like a white king.*' He had procured ar- 
chitects from Elmina to give instructions to his own 
subjects, who, however, performed the task in so 
awkward a manner, that he himself laughed at 
them, — exclaiming, <f Ashantees fools at w r ork!’’ 
But the want of skill was compensated by their num- 
bers ; and while engaged in their labours, they sug- 
gested to M. Dupuis the singular image of a legion 
of devils attempting to construct a tower of Babel. 

The envoy had the unhappiness of being resi- 
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dent during the “ Little Adai Custom/' as it was 
called, and understood that in one day upwards of 
seventy victims had been sacrificed in the palace 
alone. lie was not present ; hut, waiting on the 
king immediately after, saw his dollies stained with 
ldood, the royal death-stool yet recking, various 
amulets steeped in gore, while a spot on the brow 
of his majesty and his principal chiefs indicated the 
work in which they had been engaged. 

The government of Cape Coast Castle did not 
ratify the treaty concluded l>v 31. Dupuis, who, as 
Major Ricketts alleges, had gone too far in acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the king over the Fan tees; 
that people having merely* made presents of occa- 
sional sums under the pressure; of circumstances, 
hut not being hound to pay a regular tribute. It 
was at all events a questionable policy in tin* Bri- 
tish government to interfere in the contest. They 
determined, however, to resist the demands of the 
Ashantee monarch, who, to enforce them, entered 
Fan tec in January 1821 with a force of 15,000 men. 
Sir Charles McCarthy, newly appointed governor, 
being ill-informed as to the strength of the enemy, 
marched out to m«*ct him with a force of scarcely 
1000 British, and a crowd of cowardly and undis- 
ciplined auxiliaries. The two armies met near the 
boundary stream of the Bossompra, where the 
English, soon deserted by their native allies, in 
whose cause; they had taken tin? field, maintained 
the contest for some time with characteristic valour, 
till it was discovered that, through the negligence 
of the ordnance-keeper, the supply of powder was 
exhausted. Tims deprived of the use of fire-arms, 
they were surrounded by the immensely superior 
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numbers of a warlike and desperate enemy, and 
after a fearful contest, the particulars of which aiever 
fully trauspired, tin* whole army either perished on 
the field, or underwent the more cruel fate of cap- 
tivity in the hands of this merciless foe. Only three 
officers, all of whom were wounded, brought the 
dread fuf tale to Cape (oast Castle. The Ashantees 
then overran the whole open country, laid siege to 
the Castle, and pressed it closely for some months. 
Being repeatedly checked, however, and suffering 
under sickness and want of provisions, they retreat- 
ed. In 10:20, thc\ ; gain advanced to the coast; 
but, alter a wry hard contest, were completely de- 
feated m ar At era oil the Jth August. The gover- 
nor tlii'ii refused to grant peace unless on condition 
of the king surrendering two of the royal family as 
hostages, and lodging 1000 ounces of gold to be em- 
ployed against himself in the event of his renewing 
hostilities. After a long negotiation, the disputes 
were closed by his sending 000 ounces, with a son 
and nephew, to he educated at the Castle. 

Captain Adams, in the course of a trading voyage 
along the African shore, visited Benin, the capital 
of which is situated on a river coming from the 
nortlf-east. The city is large, apparently containing 
about lo,000 inhabitants, and surrounded by a coun- 
try extremely fertile, but not highly cultivated. The 
King of Benin is fetish, — worshipped by his sub- 
jects as a god.*aud must not on any account be 
supposed either to eat or sleep. Heresy against this 
creed is punished by instantly striking off the head 
of the unbeliever. With all his divine and royal 
attributes, however, the king does not disdain the 
occupation of a merchant, and drives a hard bar* 

x 
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gain while exchanging slaves and ivory for tobacco, 
which is a favourite luxury. He is accessible to 
strangers, provided they spread before him as a pre- 
sent a handsome piece of rod silk damask. Human 
sacrifices are not practised to the same extent as in 
some other parts of Africa; yet considerable num- 
bers are offered on the graves of great men, and four 
annually at the mouth of the river, to attract ves- 
sels ; but such is the pestilential character of the 
climate, that this bloody charm brings now compa- 
ratively few slave-merchants to Benin. 

Captain Adams ascended also to Waree, an in- 
sular territory, enclosed by two branches of another 
stream flowing through this alluvial district. It is 
beautiful as well as fertile, is about five miles in cir- 
cuit, and appears as if it had dropped down from 
the clouds; for all the surrounding shores consist of 
an impenetrable forest, rising out of a swamp. Even 
in the dry season the water stands on the ground a 
foot in depth, producing exhalations which prove 
excessively destructive to the European constitu- 
tion, as well as to all the more delicate plants and 
animals that happen to lx* removed from the drier 
soils of tilt* interior. 

The Brass River, which we have described from 
the account of Lander, has never been much fre- 
quented by Europeans. Bonny is the chief market 
for slaves, which, according to Adams, were sold 
there to the annual amount of 2(J 000. They are 
almost all brought down from the Eboe country. 
The town is poorly built of stakes driven into the 
ground, wattled and plastered, and is surrounded 
by a marshy country overgrown with timber. The 
people have canoes capable of containing 120 per- 
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sons ; they set out in parties, with the sound of 
drums and g ongs, and return in a few days*with 
from 1500 to 2000 slaves. Salt of good quality is 
also manufactured, and sent into the interior. 

The Calabar River, though less important than 
that of Bonny, also affords access to a considerable 
trade. Zander visited Ephraim Town, the chief 
seat of its commerce. In his way up the stream 
he was struck by the appearance of something hang- 
ing from the branch of a tree, which proved to be a 
human body, suspended by tin* middle, with the 
feet and hands just touching the water — a barba- 
rous saerifiee by the pagan natives to propitiate* the 
spirit of the river. The town, composed of houses 
resembling those iff Eboe, appeared to contain about 
(>000 inhabitants. Duke Ephraim, the chief, ex- 
hibited with pride his best room, which formed in- 
deed an extraordinary spectacle. It was “ literally 
crammed full of all kinds of European furniture, 
covered with cobwebs and dust about half an inch 
deep. Elegant tables and chairs, sofas of a mag- 
nificent description, splendid looking-glasses, and 
prints of the principal public characters of England, 
as well as views of sea and land engagements, set 
in handsome gilt frames, beaut i fully-cut glass de- 
canters and glasses, glass chandeliers, and a quantity 
of other things too numerous to mention, were all 
mixed together in the utmost confusion.” These 
are the accumulated presents received from time to 
time from merchants of the different European 
countries. This coast, extending upwards of 200 
miles from Benin to Calabar, has acquired a new 
interest since the discovery by Lander of its form- 
ing the Delta of the Niger. All the numerous es- 
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tuaries which open into the Bights of Benin and 
Biaffd, are evidently branches of that great river. 
The whole range of the coast presents a gloomy and 
uniform aspect. It is every where completely al- 
luvial, partially inundated, and covered with im- 
penetrable forests of mangrove. The main branches 
are connected by creeks and smaller channels ; so 
that there is an inland communication by water 
between Calabar and Benin ; and the whole ma- 
ritime territory may be considered as a cluster of 
islands. The character of the natives, corrupted 
by the long prevalence of the slave trade, is fierce, 
reckless, and dissolute. Mr Boyle gives a gloomy 
picture of this region as uninviting when first 
descried, repulsive when approached, dangerous 
when examined, and horrible and loathsome when 
its qualities and its inhabitants are known.” He 
therefore thinks that it will never be to any great 
extent resorted to for trade by Europeans. The 
east?, however, is different when it is viewed as 
a channel of communication with the finest re- 
gions of the interior ; for in these days the use of 
steam will carry the navigator quickly through the 
lower channels of the river, when? the danger from 
pestilential vapours and the rude character of the 
people is the greatest, and convey him to the more 
civilized and improved countries on the upper banks 
of that river. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Southern and Eastern Africa. 

Tho Cape* — Settlement of tin* Dutch — Kolhen — Hope Sparnnan, 
Le VaiHant -Barrow; CuH'iv*; Bosjr>iiians — Tint t r and Soin- 
niurvil i* — Dr Cowan ami his Part\ — their A..ss:w lion — Lich- 

tenstein —rampMI's (the Missionary) First and Second Jour- 
neys — Bundled! — Thompson— i nvasion of the Mantatt -Zoolas. 

The southern extremity of Africa has lon^ attracted 
the particular attention of modern navigators. To 
pass this mighty ,capc formed the main object of 
ambition with the Portuguese in tiieir celebrated 
voyages of discovery along the shores of that conti- 
nent. After a century spent in vain endeavours to 
accomplish that undertaking, Diaz obtained a view 
of this great promontory ; but the stormy sky in 
which it was enveloped, and the fearful swell pro- 
duced by the eonlliet of contending oceans, appalled 
even that stout navigator. lie named it the Cape 
>f Tempests, and immediately returned with his 
shattered barks to Portugal. The king, with a 
bolder spirit, substituted forthwith the name of 
Cape of Good Hope, which it lias ever since retain- 
ed ; yet some years elapsed before the daring sails 
of Gama rounded this formidable barrier, and bore 
across the ocean to the golden shores of India. 

The Portuguese, engrossed by the discovery and 
conquest of the kingdoms of the East, and busied in 
lading their vessels with the produce of those vast 
and opulent regions, scarcely deigned to cast an eye 
on the rude bo'-cV-e* .*4»vn+v w a <v — ™ ~ 
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granite, its naked Karroo plains, or the filthy and 
miserable kraals of the Hottentot. Their fleets, in- 
deed, stopt occasionally for water and refreshments ; 
but no attempts were made to occupy, and still less 
to colonize, this barren and unpromising country. 

The Dutch, a prudent and calculating people, 
having pushed their way into the Indian Seas, where 
they first rivalled and then supplanted the Portu- 
guese, soon discovered the important advantage that 
might be derived from the Cape as a naval station. 
In 16/50, they founded Cape Town, — a step which 
led to farther improvement ; for it thereby became 
necessary to draw supplies of grain and provisions 
from the surrounding country. When, moreover, 
it was found that on some neighbouring hills tin* 
vine could be reared in high perfection, a new value 
was stamped upon the settlement. The natives, 
not then destitute of bravery, but ill-armed, undis- 
ciplined, and disunited, were easily driven back, or 
reduced to an almost complete and hopeless bond- 
age ; and hence the country, for several hundred 
miles in every direction, so far as it afforded any 
herbage, was soon covered with grazing-farms under 
Dutch masters. 

Peter Kolben, who resided some years at the 
Cape, published a narrative, which, though in a few 
points liable to censure, gives us by far the fullest 
account of the Hottentots, before they were com- 
pletely weighed down by European oppression. This 
unfortunate race has become noted and almost pro- 
verbial for presenting man in his lowest estate, and 
under the closest alliance with the inferior orders of 
creation. It must, indeed, be admitted, that they 
take particular pains to render their external ap- 
pearance the most hideous that the human body can 
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possibly present. Grease is poured over their per- 
sons in eopious streams, which, being exposed to the 
perpetual action of smoke, forms on their skin a 
black and shining cake, through which the native 
colour, a yellowish-brown, is scarcely ever percepti- 
ble. That substance in Africa forms the chief distinc- 
tion of rank, — the rich besmearing themselves with 
butter, while the poorer classes are obliged to tear the 
fat from the bowels of slaughtered animals. They 
assign as a reason for this singular practice an effect 
which has been readily admitted by judicious tra- 
vellers, namely, that such a coating has a most sa- 
lutary influence in defending them from the rays of 
the sun, and in averting many cutaneous disorders. 
Nature seems to (jaw aided the task of disfiguring 
them, by covering the head with irregular tufts of 
hard and coarse hair, and causing singular promi- 
nences, composed of fat, to jut out in parts where 
they are least ornamental. Nor do their habits 
of life present any tiling to redeem this outward de- 
formity. Their kraals consist of a confused crowd of 
little conical hovels, composed of twigs and earth, in 
which large families sit and sleep, without having 
room to stand upright. The fire in the middle fills 
these'dwel lings with thick smoke, while the lloors 
are deeply covered with every species of filth. At 
festivals, when an ox or a sheep is killed, the Hot- 
tentots rip open the belly, tear out the entrails, which 
they throw oil tin* coals, and feast on them before the 
animal is completely dead. Yet they are a friendly, 
merry, hospitable race, living together in the great- 
est affection and harmony. The sluggish and sense- 
less stupidity with which they are so generally taxed, 
seems to have been in a great measure produced by 
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their free state they had a republican form of polity, 
and i 'conquers or captains of the kraal, who led them 
to war, which they carried on with fury. This 
commander usually sounded a pipe or flageolet, dur- 
ing which his men fought without intermission ; but 
as soon as the music ceased they began to retreat. 
The Hottentots direct their darts and tfirowing- 
sticks with a sure aim, surround ami attack wild 
animals with skill and vigour, and evade their 
springs with a dexterity which no European can 
equal. They tan. dress, and shape skins; make 
mats of flags and bulrushes; twist strings for their 
bow's out of the sinews of animals ; and even mould 
iron into cutting instruments with considerable ex- 
pertness. In their free state, they displayed the same 
passion for the dance and song which is general 
throughout Africa. A heavy reproach indeed lies 
upon them, as being destitute of all ideas of religion ; 
and the atheist has even boasted of them as ail ex- 
ception to that universal belief of mankind, which is 
urged against bis unnatural tenet. Supposing this 
assertion correct, such ignorance, which must have 
sprung from profound and stupid apathy, could not 
form any high authority on a subject so abstruse. 
But the fact itself, .as in every similar case, has va- 
nished before the light of more accurate observation. 
The Hottentot, it is true, had neither temples, im- 
ages, nor a regular priesthood ; but he believed in a 
supreme good Being, whom he viewed with distant 
adoration, and also in a little deformed and malig- 
n apt power, whom lie sought to pacify by gifts and 
sacrifices. He had the usual superstitions of unen- 
lightened men, hailing the new and full moon not 
only by offerings, but by shouts, cries, and dances, 
prolonged throughout the night. He attached a 
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sacred character to certain woods, hills, and rivers, 
which he supposed haunted by departed friends, or 
by the spirits of ancient heroes. Lastly, to come to 
the very lowest, the Hottentots had a little shining 
beetle which they had exalted into a deity. 

About the close of the last century. Southern 
Africa excited a particular interest among the lovers 
of natural history, from the brilliancy of its floral 
productions, and from those remarkable forms of the 
animal kingdom, which, though generally diffused 
over that continent, could be most safely and easily 
studied in the 1 vicinity of the tape. In 1773, (’ap- 
tam Henry Hope, who, under the authority of the 
Dutch government, had penetrated into the interior 
of the colony with a caravan of eighty- nine persons, 
published at Amsterdam a work containing plates 
of the giraffe or camelopard, the zebra, the hippopo- 
tamus, the gnu, and other animals then almost un- 
known in Europe. Soon after, the whole region 
was carefully surveyed by two eminent naturalists, 
first Sparrman. and then Le Vnillant, — the one 
distinguished by sound sense and accurate observa- 
tion, the other by the splendid colouring which lie 
threw over the narrative of his personal adventures. 
Tins a travellers viewed with admiration the elegant 
forms of the giraffe and the zebra, the light shape 
and bright eye of the spring-bok, the most beautiful 
of antelopes, and of which herds were seen covering 
these 1 desert phfins as far as the eye could reach. 
They were stmek also with the odd shapes of the 
gnu and the quagga, combining, as it were, the 
most opposite natures. Sparrnian’s hunts were not 
very successful: lie gave chase repeatedly to the 
gnu ; but that animal, by its swift bounds, eluded 
pursuit. Herds of zebras were seen only at a dis- 
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tance; and of all the hippopotami whir's hr attach- 
ed, hc*eould carry off only one. throe \w ks old. lie 
made a full examination, h«»w< \er. of 1 1 • rhinoerros 
and thequagga ; and also brought to Ktrope the first 
precise account of that wonderful and d< - trucl'm in- 
sect, the tenues or white ant. Le Vailiaet, more for- 
tunate, conveyed to Fram e the skin of l lie giraffe, 
as well as that of a full-grown hippopotamus. He 
brought also a rich collection of birds, and many spe- 
cimens of those beautiful How ••ring shrubs which 
spring up only amid the sands of the African desert. 

i\Jr Harrow, who, in 1 7* while private secretary 
to Lord Macartney, made a tour thnmji the (’ape 
territory, communicated mow important inforiha- 
tion than any of his predecessors, tfiul exhibited Ibr 
the first time a view of the social condition of this 
remote colony, lie found the Hottentots reduced 
almost universally to the condition of slaves, m 
transferable indeed, but attached to the soil, and 
not on that account the better treated. Frequent 
use is made of a heavy leathern thong, the lashes 
inflicted with which are measured not by number 
blit time. Connecting this punishment with his 
favourite luxury, the Dutchman orders the flogging 
of the culprit to continue while he himself smokes 
a certain number of pipes. K ven when a Hotten- 
tot (‘ii gages for hire, the children born during his 
period of service are destined to become slaves. No- 
thing, in short, can more fully prove the erne! treat- 
ment of this unfortunate race, than the fact, that they 
do not keep up their numbers, but are gradually dis- 
appearing: at present there are not supposed to be 
more than 15,000 in the colony. The few kraals of 
independent Hottentots, which still remain on its 
outer border, may perhaps amount to 10,000. 



i, IJUTI'11 I'LANTEHS. ‘MJ 

The Bute. j > i in 1 1 «• rs or (mors occupy lots of consi- 
< 1 * * r; * f*li* extej , rt*a<‘li iiisjr usually sonic miles iiueverv 
direction ; y 1 the m-an-st n<*i nli ! >mi rs are en trac'd 
in almost eo stant lends r*-sprrting the boundaries 
of t!i *se \as‘ possessions. T!.» ir dissensions .must 
deti! ! less he greatly iomented hv tin* mode of mea- 
suring ffmd. .•ccordiug to the mini her of steps \\ Itieli 
r taken in w dkmg mcr it. There is indeed an of- 
final pacer ( ). who receives three 

dollar-- for *•' cry perambulation ; hut this survey 
must .dway^ i»e more or les> vague; and lie is alleged 
-.omrf hues i i take partial .sfr/t.s in support of a la- 
bourite elaunant. The hour, absolute master of these 
wkk M-imauo, <-o\ ersitliem with (locks and herds, 
i he ( ;rv iff which In* commits to his Hottentots, — 
obtaining thus the entire disposal of his own time, 
winch he de\ ( »te.N to the most listless indolence. lie 
makes neither milk nor hotter: nor does he produce 
■ M in r win* . fruits, or vegetables. The pipe never 
qi‘ - his mouth, except to take h is .voyy/c or glass of 
brand , , and to cat three meals of mutton soaked in 
• he fat of the large-tailed sheep, without vegetables 
or even bread. The good lady of the house, equally 
disdainful of toil, remains almost as immovable as 
the dial roil which she sits, having before her a table 
always covered with hot coflee. The daughters sit 
round w ith their hands folded, resembling articles 
of furniture rather than youthful and living be- 
ings. No divt‘r*ion, no event, breaks the monotony 
of this insulated existence; nor does knowledge lor 
them “ ever intro] her ample page.” A school- 
master, indeed, usually forms part of the establish- 
ment. ; but as it is thought too much to maintain one 
for teaching only, he is expected to make himself 
useful in sundry other capacities. JMr Barrow even 
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saw one of this learned fraternity yoked in a plough. 
Amid such varied avocations, these instructors can- 
not be expected to convey to their pupils more than 
the mere elements of reading and writing. At the 
same time, hospitality knows scarcely any limits. 
With the exception of their nearest neighbours, 
with whom they are probably involved in bound- 
ary-feuds, any person, from any quarter, is wel- 
come. The stranger opens the door, shakes hands 
with the master, kisses the mistress, sits down, and 
makes himself completely at home. 

From Graaf-Beyuct, at the eastern extremity of 
the colony, Mr llarrow pushed forward to the 
country of the Caflres, one main object of his jour- 
ney being to adjust some differences between them 
and the European settlers. The first party he met 
after passing the boundary made the most favour- 
able impression upon him. The females flocked 
and danced round the strangers, showing the ut- 
most curiosity, and receiving w ith delight presents 
of tobacco and brass buttons, yet never trespassing 
on the limits of decorijm. Their persons were 
somewhat short and stunted, amt the skin of a deep 
glossy brown ; but the features were almost Euro- 
pean, and their dark sparkling eyes bespoke vivacity 
and intelligence. The men, again, wen* the finest 
figures that the traveller had ever seen, consider- 
ably above tin* middle size, robust and muscular, 
yet of the most elegant symmetry* Their deport- 
ment w r as easy, and their expression frank, gener- 
ous, and fearless. In reply to the complaints of 
their encroachments upon the territory of the colony, 
they asserted and seemed to prove, that much greater 
encroachments had been made* by the colonists them- 
selves, and protested their readiness to accede to any 
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arrangement which might obviate future dissension, 
— -stating, however, that nothing could he done but 
through Gaika, the great King of the Caffres. The 
umpires proceeded towards his residence, through a 
beautiful but uncultivated and somewhat entangled 
country. He was absent at the moment, in pur- 
suit of a*battd of wolves; but his wife and mother, 
with iiftv or sixty attendants, sat round and con- 
versed. through an interpreter, in the most agree- 
able manner. At length the monareh was seen ap- 
proaching at full gallop, mounted on a handsome ox. 
Alighting from this singular charger, he graciously 
welcomed the strangers, and, sitting down with his 
attendants under the «hade of a mimosa, entered 
upon business. IJe showed himself extremely rea- 
sonable in every respect, declaring, that whatever 
inroads had taken place on the frontier were with- 
out his knowledge or sanction, and he agreed at 
once to regulations which might put an end to fu- 
ture aggression. It seems probable indeed that, had 
the wise and conciliatory measures which i\Ir Barrow 
suggested been steadily adhered to, all collision might 
have been avoided with this manly and warlike race. 

The Cafl’res an* perhaps the most completely pas- 
toral Vople in existence. Their agriculture is very 
limited, owing to their roaming mode of life. Game 
is scarce, and they make no use of their extensive 
line of seaeoast for iishing ; but the management of 
cattle is thoroughly understood, being carried on by 
the men, who not only tend hut milk the cows, and 
who, by a particular modulation of the voice, sepd 
out a herd to graze, or recall it at pleasure to the 
enclosures. A cow is never killed hut on high occa- 
sions, inilk with roots forming their standard diet. 
Skill is shown in several arts, such as making bask- 
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ets of grass, sharpening iron by stones, without be- 
ing able to smelt it, and dressing calf-skins for ap- 
parel. Polygamy is lawful ; but as a wife costs an 
ox, or two cows, the practice is confined to the rich. 

After returning to Graal’-Reynet, Mr Barrow 
passed across the Great Karroo or desert, covered 
with scanty and useless vegetation, yet presenting 
spring-boks, ostriches, and other wild animals, which 
roam in large herds, while the most beautiful flow- 
ers spring up amid the sand. 11 e then came to the 
borders of the Sneuwberg, or Snowy Mountain, the 
streams from which cover an extensive district with 
luxuriant herbage. The colonists there are kept in a 
state of greater activity than elsewhere, by the d read 
of wild beasts, and of the still wilder race of Bosjes- 
man Hottentots, whose kraals occupy the interme- 
diate valleys. They pursue and hunt down these 
unhappy creatures, as if they were the natural ene- 
mies of the human race. Mr Barrow mentions a 
young fellow who had made a journey along part of 
that mountain-range; and on his return, being asked 
if he had seen many Bosjesmans, replied, with a 
disappointed air, that la* had only shot four. These 
savages, in their turn, carry off all the cattle they 
can find, and put to a cruel death every one who 
falls into their hands, whether he be Dutch or Hot- 
tentot. Each throws upon the other the blame of 
this mutual hostility. Mr Barrow took some pains 
to acquire information respecting that unfortunate 
face. His party having succeeded in surprising a 
kraal, tile natives sprung out of their little mat-huts 
with cries resembling the war-whoop of savages, and 
flew to the Jop of a neighbouring hill. From inve- 
terate habit it was impossible to prevent some blood- 
shed; but at length, by persevering kindness, several 
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were induced to come forward and hold comm uni. 
cation with the English. They proved to he the 
ugliest of human beings. Their hollow backs, pro- 
jecting bellies, and prominent posteriors, caused the 
body to assume nearly the form of the letter S. In 
their condition, too, they are, of all rational beings, 
perhaps flic most forlorn and wretched. Their only 
mode of obtaining food is by scrambling over the 
rocks after wild animals, digging the earth for un- 
savoury roots, devouring the larva; of ants and lo- 
custs, and, finally, in wild foray, carrying off cattle 
from the adjoining plains. Yet the habits arising 
from this precarious subsistence create a degree of 
energy which does not arise when man slumbers in 
the lap of ease an<| abundance, lienee, this people 
indulge even in an extravagant gayety, which forms 
a striking contrast to the gloomy dejection of the 
enslaved Hottentots. On moonlight nights they 
dance without intermission from sunset till dawn; 
and, oil the prospect of line weather, sometimes 
continue this exercise for several days and nights. 
Their little arrows, tipt with poison, are shot with 
surprising dexterity ; and the warriors hound from 
rock lo rock with an agility which bailies all Euro- 
pean pursuit. They endure long fasts, which render 
their bodies usually very lank and meagre; but 
when they make a capture of cattle or sheep, they 
devour the flesh in a disgusting manner, and in 
amazing quail thi#s. Mr Harrow, having given to 
three of them a sheep about live in the evening, saw 
it entirely consumed by twelve next day, when 
their formerly lank bellies wore distended to an ex- 
traordinary size. The pictures of animals, drawn on 
the rocks with no inconsiderable spirit and correct- 
ness, showed at least the rudiments of art and talent. 
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The knowledge of Europeans rejecting the Cftpe 
territory had hitherto be^n confined by the Karroo 
or desert, and the foftnmable range of the Sncuw- 
berg beyond it. In 1301, a scarcity of cattle being 
felt, Messrs Trutter and Summerville undertook an 
expedition, with tin' view of obtaining a supply in 
some of the more remote districts. Having passed 
tin* Snow- mountain and tin* country of the Bosjes- 
mans, they came to the Orange river, abroad stream 
flowing westward to tin* Atlantic, and on the banks 
of which were the Koras or Koranas, a pastoral 
people with numerous herds. The information here 
received induced them to proceed into the country 
of the Boshuanas, which continued to improve* as 
they advanced, till, to their utter surprise, in the 
midst of these savage wildernesses of Southern Af- 
rica, they found a regular city. Latlakoo was com- 
posed of 2000 or 3000 houses, neatly and commodi- 
ously built, well enclosed and shaded from the sun 
by spreading branches of the mimosa. The country 
around was not only covered with numerous herds, 
but sbow'ed considerable signs of cultivation. The 
king, a venerable old man, invited them to his house*, 
and introduced them to his two wives. The travel- 
lers met every where a hospitable reception, ajid were 
the objects of ati eager hut friendly curiosity. Their 
report, in fact, encouraged the idea that the golden 
age was renewed in the centre of Africa. 

The Cape government afterwards undertook to 
follow up this discovery. Lord Caledon sent Dr 

Cowan and Lieutenant Denovan, at the head of a 

• * 

party of twenty men, with instructions to strike • 
across the continent in a north-eastern direction, 
and by endeavouring to reach Mozambique, to con- 
nect the two great points of African geography. The 
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travellers passed Lattakpo, and accounts were re- 
ceived from them nearljgeleven days' journey be- 
yond it, when they were in the midst of a richer 
and more beautiful country than they had yet seen 
in Southern Africa. A long and anxious interval 
had elapsed when the governor sent a fast-sailing 
vessel to Sofala and Mozambique, the captain of 
which was informed that the expedition had come 
to a most disastrous issue. It was stated, that tin* 
party having arrived in the dominions of the King 
of Zaire, between Inham bane and Sofala, had been 
attacked in the night and all cut to pieces, with the 
exception of two individuals. Mr Campbell was 
afterwards assured, tlflil the catastrophe had taken 
place among the Wanketzens, a nation immediately 
beyond Lattakoo, where the travellers, trusting to 
tlu* friendly behaviour and professions of the people, 
had neglected the most common precautions. The 
officers went to bathe, leaving one party in charge 
of the waggons, and another to guard the eattle. Thus 
split into three divisions, they were successively at- 
tacked and destroyed by the treacherous barbarians. 

Dr Henry Lichtenstein, after surveying several 
of tin* Cape districts, extended his journey to tlu* 
territory of this liowly-diseoveyod people, accom- 
panied by one of tlu* natives, mimed Ivok, who had 
been for some time absent from his country. The 
first party whom they met accosted them with such 
demonstrations <*f kindness and cordiality, as con- 
veyed the most favourable impression of their cha- 
racter, and relieved some apprehensions under wlych 
the traveller had laboured. The inhabitants, too, 
of the first village at which they arrived, received 
them in a manner quite frank and hospitable, though 

Y 
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they showed rather an excessive eagerness to obtain 
a supply of tobacco. Crossing the river Kuriihman, 
and proceeding by a winding path through a noble 
forest, they reached Lattakoo. The curiosity excited 
by their arrival attracted a crowd so immense as to 
make it impossible for the waggons to proceed ; but 
still the multitude seemed to be animated by the most 
friendly sentiments. The venerable old king next 
appeared, and promised to pay them an early visit. 
On a pipe of tobacco being presented, he began to 
inhale the smoke by large draughts ; and after being 
satisfied, handed it to his prime minister, who trans- 
mitted it to the next in dignity ; thus it passed from 
moutj.1 to mouth, till it reach < d the lowest of the at- 
tendants* The king afterwards introduced the doc- 
tor to, his two wives, of whom the principal oik*, Ma- 
kaitShbab, dazzled him by the beauty which had 
raised her from a low degree to the station that she 
now' occupied. She was loaded with African finery, 
— a mantle trimmed with rich furs, and fastened to 
the shoulder by a bundle of cats’ tails, sundry neck- 
laces of bone, copper, and coral, and on one arm no 
fewer than seventy-two copper rings, on which she 
set the highest value ; she displayed, and saw them 
counted with peculiar delight. The ladies paid a 
very long visit, but showed little regard for tea, which 
was at first presented as most suitable to their rank 
and sex ; while wine, and more especially brandy, 
were highly relished by them. In' the course of a 
long conversation, the lot of European wives, in hav- 
ing each a husband to herself, became, as usual, the 
favourite theme ; but Makaitshoah, though she ap- 
proved of the system in general, thought that in 
Africa, where the waste of war was so great, poly- 
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gamy, to a certain extent, was necessary to keep up 
the numbers of the nation.'- 

Dr Lichtenstein had intended to proceed consider- 
ably farther into the interior; but his views were 
changed by a proposal earnestly pressed upon him 
by the king to accompany, and assist with his fire- 
arms, an expedition whien his majesty was about 
to undertake against his neighbour Makkrakka. 
Finding that he could not remain without involving 
himself in the deadly feuds of these African chiefs/ 
he chose rather to return to the colony. 

Mr John Campbell, animated by the benevolent 
desire of imparting to this people the blessings of 
true religion, undertook, in 1813, a mission into 
Southern Africa. Passing the Sneuwberg in the 
direction followed by INI ess rs Trutter and Sommer- 
ville he reached Lattakoo, which, by a change not 
unusual in Africa, had been moved about sixty 

* The group in the above plate represents the Queen of Latta- 
koo, a Lattakoo warrior, and tvrtj Bosjesmun Hottentots. • 
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miles to the southward of its original situation ; but 
the new city had not yet attained more than half 
the dimensions of the old. Ilis reception was at first 
marked by a peculiar caution and jealousy. Not a 
sound was heard in the city ; and lie walked through 
empty streets to the great square in front of the pa- 
lace, where several hundred men were drawn up 
armed and in battle-array.. All this precaution was 
suggested by the fear that he and his companions 
were sent to avenge the death of Dr Cowan and Air 
Denovan ; but no sooner were the inhabitants satis- 
fied that he came with no commission front govern- 
ment, and with no hostile object, than they crowded 
round him with their usual frankness, and eagerly 
begged for tobacco. Soon after, JMateebe, the king, 
entered with a numerous train of attendants, bear- 
ing spears tipt with ostrich -feathers. He did not, 
in passing, take any notice of the English strangers ; 
but immediately after admitted them to an inter- 
view, though without receiving them quite so gra- 
ciously as they could have wished. lit* particularly 
demurred to the proposal of founding a mission at 
Lattakoo, on the ground that it would interfere with 
the tending of their cattle and other occupations; 
but this being Mr Campbell's favourite object, lie 
pressed it so earnestly, and represented in such flat- 
tering terms the superior wealth and industry of 
Europeans, that JMateebe at length gave his consent 
to the establishment of missionaries/ and promised 
to treat .them well. 

Mr Campbell’s observations finally dissipated all 
that yet remained of the original illusion, which had 
represented this people as enjoying at once the inno- 
cence and the felicity of the primitive ages. There 
was indeed, as not unfrequently happens in unci- 
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vllized life, a courteous, kind, and friendly spirit to- 
wards one another. But between neighbouring tribes 
the enmity is as deadly, and the practices of war as 
barbarous, as among the rudest African hordes. The 
missionary, to pave the way for religious instruction, 
having asked one of them what was the chief end of 
man, received an immediate answer, “ For com- 
mandos,”- — the term by which they express their 
raids or forays undertaken for the purpose of stealing 
cattle. With the profit of carrying off the herds, 
they seek also to combine the glory of killing the 
owners. The number they have slain forms their 
chief boast ; in which estimate they reckon one while 
equal to two blacks. • 

In lfteh), Mr Campbell, supported by the Mission- 
ary Society, undertook another journey into this dis- 
trict. lie found the Christian establishment at Lat- 
takoo in a somewhat flourishing condition. Then' 
was a chapel capable of containing about 400 persons, 
and a row of good houses with gardens for tin? mis- 
sionaries. But the friendly conduct of the natives 
had not been accompanied with any disposition to 
embrace, or even to listen to their doctrines. The 
Bosh uauas, more than any other barbarians, seem 
to labour under a peculiar thraldom to the senses, 
and an utter disregard for all lofty and spiritual ideas. 
Beads for ornament, cattle for use, commandos for 
the display of valour and activity, absorb their whole 
attention, and h*ave no room for higher objects. The 
number assembled to see the missionaries dine was 
three times greater than could ever be induce^ to 
convene to hear them preach. 

At Lattakoo Mr Campbell met Kossie, king of 
Mashow, and obtained permission to visit him, 
which, though expressed in rather cold and haughty 
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terms* his zeal induced him to embrace. The road 
lay through a country consisting neither of a naked 
desert like most parts of the Cape territory* nor of 
an impenetrable forest like some others* but of a 
boundless meadow of luxuriant pasture, interspersed 
with clumps of trees, appearing at a distance like a 
continued wood* but gradually opening as he ap- 
proached. These fertile plains are tenanted only by 
a few roving Bushmen ; for so incessant and destruc- 
tive are the wars carried on, even among the Bosliu- 
anas themselves* that they are obliged to concentrate 
in the immediate vicinity of their towns. Of these, 
the first the missionaries came to was Mori boh wey, 
the capital of a chief named Tammahoo* where; the 
natives rushed forth to meet them, dressed in the 
skins of wild beasts* painted red* and furiously bran- 
dishingftheir spears and battle-axes* — rather an as- 
tounding welcome to the strangers, though it was 
found to be all meant in kindness. They came next 
to Mashow* beautifully situated on a hill surrounded 
by a number of lesser eminences. Within a circuit of 
twenty miles there were twenty-nine villages, with an 
almost uninterrupted cultivation. The inhabitants 
are estimated at 10*000 or 12*000* and their houses 
and modes of life are better than those of Lattakoo. 

From Mashow* Mr Campbell passed through a 
country continually improving in richness and beau- 
ty, and intersected bjF streams that appeared to di- 
rect their course to tfe Indian Ocean. At length 
lie reached Kureechane, which is thought entitled 
to t{ie appellation of a city ; and* at all events* its 
construction* and the arts practised in it* were de- 
cidedly superior to any thing yet seen in Southern 
Africa. The natives smelted iron and copper in 
large clay-furnaces ; their houses were surrounded 
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wltli good stone-enclosures ; while the walls of mud 
were often painted, and moulded into pillass and 
other ornaments. Well- fashioned vessels of earthen- 
ware were used for holding corn, milk, and other 
stores ; and considerable ingenuity was shown in the 
preparation of skins. A certain extent of land round 
the towTi was under cultivation, while a larger por- 
tion beyond was devoted to pasturage; but it was 
necessary that the cattle should every night be driven 
home for security. 

At Kureechane Air Campbell witnessed, on the 
largest scale, the jwctao or African council, where 
the assembled chiefs act so extravagantly, yet speak 
with so much judgment as makes it diilicult to say 
whether they an; sages or madmen. Even in their 
way to the meeting they indulge in strange gambol 
leaping into the air and brandishing their Weapons, 
as if to attack and sometimes to stab an enemy. The 
circh 1 being formed, they join in a song, which the 
principal person often follows with a dance. Each 
chief, as he rises, prefaces his speech with three tre- 
mendous yells, sometimes imitating the bark of a dog. 
Several of liis attendants then spring forward and 
dance before him, — an accompaniment never omit- 
ted, \*veii when the age a] id stilfened limbs of the 
performers render it altogether ludicrous. At length 
comes the speech, replete with frankness, courage, 
often with a rude species of eloquence, and even with 
good sense. Oai some occasions the speakers pour 
the severest reproaches on the king, who retorts with 
bitterness, but never resents in any other shape. 
The females, meantime, stand behind, and take an 
eager interest in the debate, — cheering those whose 
sentiments they approve, or bursting into loud laugh- 
ter at any that they consider ridiculous. 
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j\lr Campbell, on his return, took a directlbn 
somewhat to the westward, and found himself oil the 
borders of an immense desert, which he thinks may 
be called the Southern Sahara. A party engaged 
in a plundering expedition were said to have spent 
two months in reaching JMampoor, its opposite ex- 
tremity, which was situated on tlx* ocean, ilis con- 
clusion. however, that this desert reaches nearly to 
the equator is very hasty, si net 4 the route which he 
mentions evidently stretched, in a great measure, 
from east to west. 

lUr Burehell, in 1812, made a pretty extensive 
journey through this part of Africa. lie did not 
penetrate quite so far as hia predecessor ; and the 
account of his progress beyond Latjtakoo lias not yet 
appeared. At that eitv he spent a considerable time ; 
and his diligent observations of nature and society, 
animated by a fine vein of philosophical reflection, 
give a considerable interest to his narrative. 

That rude equality, which had been remarked 
among all the tribes of the Hottentot race, was 
found here giving way to.verv marked distinctions, 
chiefly supported by wealth, which those in power 
sought themeans of increasing in their incessant wars 
and plunder ; yet their dignity is not accompanied 
with that haughty separation from the inferior classes 
w'hich ex istsin Europe. Mateebe, called hereMattivi, 
chief or king, used to squat on the ground, chatting 
and exchanging pipes with the lowest of his people. 
Although, of course, their manners boast no great 
refinement, they are neither boisterous nor vulgar ; 
but a frank and easy deportment distinguishes all 
classes. Industry is held in honour ; the chiefs tend 
and even milk the cows, while the women build 
houses, cultivate the ground, and prepare clothes 
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hjW furniture. On oik* occasion t*u*y gave good proof 
of their honesty ; for, \vlu*n tin* traveller's cattle had 
run away and mingled with immense herds of their 
own, they sought tlu*m out and brought them bad, 
to him. In bilging, however, they are most, cease- 
less and importunate. At Mr BurehelJ’s first en- 
trance they observed a certain degree* of ceremony, 
and only one solitary cry for tobacco was heard ; 
but this fccliugof delicacy or decorum soon gave way. 
Mattivi himself made a private request that tin* 
presents intended for him should not be seen by the 
people at large, by whom they would soon lx* all 
begged away. They seemed to have more pride in 
what they procured by solicitation than in a tiling 
of greater value jf received as a spontaneous gift. 
There was hardly any appearance of police ; even 
murder passed with impunity, though among them- 
selves it was not frequent. They had no temples, 
and nothing which Air Jlurchell thinks can be call- 
ed religious worship ; hut, in return, they had every 
form of superstition. 

The last visiter to Lattakoo was Mr Thompson, 
who, in 1828, found that city in a state of great 
danger and alarm. Rumours poured in that a host of 
black* .warriors were coming from the north and east, 
who were said to be plundering and destroying every 
thing before them. They had already sacked Kuree- 
chane ; and being repulsed from Melita, capital of 
the W ankctzciis* were marching directly upon Old 
Lattakoo, whence, it was apprehended, they would 
advance to tin modem city. It was added that 
they were cannibals, and were led by a giantess 
with one eye ; but, amid all this exaggeration, the 
reality of the danger was undoubted. The lioshua- 
nas immediately summoned a peetao , and formed 
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the resolution of going out to meet the invader ; hut 
all who knew them were aware that they would 
fight only by ambuscade and under cover, and would 
fly as soon as the enemy should make a serious at- 
tack. The missionaries, in this extremity, made 
great exertions to save the nation. One of them 
hastened hack to implore the aid of the C/riquas, a 
people bordering on the English colony, and who 
had learned the use of fire-arms from the Europeans. 
M r Thompson and another went out to trace and 
report the progress of this formidable inroad. On 
reaching Old Lattakoo they found it silent and un- 
inhabited, like the most desolate wilderness ; while 
the pots boiling on the fires -showed that its deser- 
tion was recent, and that the enemy wore probably 
at a very short distance. Notwithstanding, they 
continued to ride on, till, arriving at the top of a 
hill, their guide cried out, “ The Mantatees!” who 
were in fact seen moving in an immense mass 
along the valley beneath. It was necessary to put 
spurs to their horses, in order to escape being sur- 
rounded. 

The arrival of Mr Thompson at Lattakoo spread 
a general alarm ; for so rapid was the Mantatee 
march, that only a little time could elapse before 
they would reach the city. The queen, with her 
female attendants, and the principal chiefs, rushed 
into the house to ask the advice of the missionaries 
in this fearful crisis. The genera*! opinion was 
in favour of flight. Even the warriors, who had 
been poisoning their arrows and dancing the war- 
dance whole nights without intermission, gave up all 
hopes of successful resistance, and were preparing to 
follow the long files of oxen, on which the inhabi- 
tants were already placing their most valuable ef- 
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fptfts. Suddenly a cloud of dust was seen in the 
south, Which, on its nearer approach, announced the 
first division of Griqua horse coming to their aid. 
Hereupon, all who were endued with any portion of 
courage determined to remain and face the enemy. 
Tin* allies were received with unbounded exulta- 
tion ; mftny oxen were killed and roasted, and even 
at this critical moment the two parties gave them- 
selves up to feasting and jollity. Their security in- 
creased when notice* was received that the Manta- 
tees still remained at Old Laltakoo, consuming tin* 
cattle and provisions found in that place. Several 
of the missionaries then set out to endeavour to open 
a negotiation. On coining within sight of the ene- 
my they rode ibrjvard in a peaceful manner, invit- 
ing them by signs to a conference ; when instantly 
that savage host raised a hideous yell, and rushed 
forward so rapidly, throwing their spears and clubs, 
that the Christian plenipotentiaries found the ut- 
most difficulty in galloping out of their reach. 

The allied force now came up, and oil the fol- 
lowing morning offered battle to the vast army of 
the Mantatees. Their aspect was truly frightful. 
They were almost quite black, with only a girdle 
ruuufl, the loins ; their heads wen* crowned with os- 
trich-plumes ; they had numerous brass rings about 
their necks and legs, and were armed with spears, 
javelins, battle-axes, and clubs. The whole body, 
supposed to amount to at least 40,000, rushed for- 
ward in an extended line, endeavouring to enclose 
the little troop opposed to them. The Boshuanas 
gave way as soon as they were seriously attacked ; 
the Griquas, on the contrary, kept up a close fire, 
which stunned the enemy, who still, however, con- 
tinued to advance. The horsemen galloped back to 
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sonic distance, then alighted, and again alternately 
fired «>and retreated, repeating this manoeuvre for 
several miles. The JMantatees pressed on with the 
utmost furv, confident, if they could once come to 
dose quarters, of annihilating in an instant the 
handful of troops opposed to them ; hut finding that 
all efforts were vain, and seeing their hratcst war- 
riors falling rapidly, they paused, and began slowly 
to retire. The Griquas pursued, hut were several 
times exposed to extreme danger by the enemy 
turning suddenly round and renewing the combat. 
At length the Mantatees set fire to Laltakoo, and 
retreated through the flames. The missionaries 
were now deeply shocked by the base and barba- 
rous conduct of the Jioshuanas, who, after their pu- 
sillanimous behaviour in the field, began not only 
to plunder, but to butcher the wounded as well as 
the women and children left oil the field ; nor was 
it without difficulty that they succeeded in saving 
some of these defenceless objects. 

The name Mantatee, which signifies wanderer, 
does not apply in its literal meaning to this desolat- 
ing horde. They appear to l>e a Caffre tribe inha- 
biting the country near Cape Natal, along the lower 
course of the river Mapoota. They were impelled 
to this inroad in consequence of being driven from 
their own possessions by the Zoolas, a still more war- 
like race, who, on that occasion, were led by their 
king, Chaka, who can arm ] 00,000 fighting-men, 
and has 15,000 constantly ready for war. A small 
English settlement has been formed on his maritime 
border, which is encouraged by him with a view 
to commercial advantages ; but of course much pre- 
caution is required in dealing with a potentate who 
commands so many savage bows and spears. 
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The ^lantatees, after their defeat, separated into 
several detachments, one of which settled amoiTg the 
Kureechanes. while another ad van mi against the 
Caff res, whom they defeated, and part of whose terri- 
tory they have since continued to occupy and plun- 
der. I n^l 82(5, they came within two days’ journey 
of the British frontier, where there was nothing to 
prevent their advancing upon the Scotch locations in 
Albany ; hut measures have since been taken by 
which these settlements are placed in full security. 

Wo possess only a very limited knowledge respect- 
ing the (‘astern coast of Africa, washed hv the Indian 
Ocean, — a region scarcely visited except by the Por- 
tuguese, who continued to throw a veil of mystery 
over all their discoveries. In 1488, when Vasco de 
Gama had rounded the ('ape of Good Hope, In* touch- 
ed at Mozambique, Momhaza, and Melinda, where he 
found the ruling people Arabs and bigoted Moham- 
medans. II is object was merely to obtain pilots to 
guide his ileet to India ; but at the two former ports 
In* met an inhospitable and treacherous reception ; 
while, on the other hand, lx* experienced at Melinda 
the utmost courtesy, and readily found the means of 
continuing his voyage to the coast of Malabar. Ca- 
bral, who followed in the footsteps of Gama, likewise 
visited Quiloa, which he describes as the capital of 
an extensive kingdom, and the seat of a nourishing 
trade ; but it was not till he, too, reached Melinda 
that he could Obtain any friendly assistance. 

The Portuguese, engrossed for some time with the 
more brilliant objects presented by the shores of In- 
dia, only sought in African ports refreshment and 
pilots, and made no attempt at conquest. As their 
empire, however, extended, resentment or ambition 
furnished motives for successively attacking those 
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settlements. In 1 505, Almcyda, indignant at the 
reception given to him at Quiloa and Mombaza, land- 
ed and took possession of both these cities. In 1 508, 
permission was obtained to erect a fort at Mozam- 
bique, by means of which the Portuguese soon ex- 
pelled the Arabs, and became* complete* masters of the 
town. Attracted by its vicinity to tin* gold mines, 
and its convenience as a place of refreshment for 
their fleets, they made it the capital of their posses- 
sions in Eastern Africa. Melinda also, which had 
long been friendly to Europeans, at last refused any 
longer to endure the insulting spirit of the Moham- 
medans ; a quarrel arose, and that city was added 
to the dominion of the Portuguese. They were how 
masters of the principal positions in a range of coast 
fully 2000 miles in length, though without extend- 
ing their sway to any distance into the interior. 

About 15(59, the Portuguese made two vigorous 
attempts, under Nunez Barreto and Vasco Fernan- 
dez, to advance into the country behind Mozam- 
bique, chiefly with the view of reaching tin* mines 
of gold, the produce of which was brought in consi- 
derable quantities down the Zambezi to Sofala. 
They penetrated a considerable way up the river, 
on the banks of which they erected the fnrrts of 
Sena and Tete. Its upper course was overhung by 
steep and precipitous rocks, belonging to the moun- 
tainous range of Lupata, which here crosses its chan- 
nel. They arrived at Zimbao, the capital of Motapa, 
and even at the gold mines of Manica ; hut, instead 
of the expected abundance of this precious metal, 
they found that, as in other parts of Africa, it was 
laboriously extracted in small quantities from the 
extraneous substances in which it is embedded. On 
this expedition they frequently encountered the na- 
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tives, who were always beaten ; but the Europeans 
were so harassed by long marches and scarcity of 
provisions, that they returned in a very exhausted 
state, w ithout establishing any permanent dominion 
over that vast country. 

As the energy of the Portuguese* government de- 
clined, its sway over these colonies was reduced 
within limits which always became narrower. In 
1(331, the people of Mombaza rose, massacred the 
Europeans, and re-established their independence. 
About tin end of the seventeenth century, the Imam 
of Mascat, a powerful Arabian prince, drove them 
out of Melinda and Quiloa. Their possessions are 
now* confined to Mozambique and Sofala, and are 
maintained on a very reduced scale. The former 
station, when visited by Mr Salt in 1803, contained 
Jess than 3000 inhabitants, of whom only fiOO were 
Portuguese* ; and the* fortifications were in so ne- 
glected a state, that an Arabian chief assured the 
traveller that with 100 stout followers he could 
drive the* subjects of Portugal out of this capital of 
Eastern Africa. Yet the government-house, in its 
interior arrangements, still exhibits some remains 
of the ancient splendour of the viceroys. The en- 
tertainment of tea, which is open every evening to 
all the respectable inhabitants, is set out in a service 
of pure gold ; and the negroes in attendance are 
loaded with ornaments of that metal. Mozambique 
lias still a considerable commerce in gold, ivory, 
and slaves, brought down from the regions of the 
Upper Zambezi. These captives, since Britain slpit 
against them tilt* markets of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Mauritius, have been, to the number of about 
4000 in the year, sent chiefly to Brazil. 
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1T1APTEK XVII. 

Soria/ ( ’oitr/ifioii of Africa. 

Distinction between Nnli\c ami Fonnyn Tribivs — Nalivp* — Agn- 
ciiltmv — Mamibutnrcs— Internal Trade— Export* and linpoit.s 
i>etween Cireat Britain and Western Africa — Domestic Accom- 
modation— -Intellectual Character- Superstitions - War and Sla- 
vers — Amiable Features — b onus of (tosernment — Foreign llaces 
— Mohammedan Cornells ~ i'.uro|M k an Colonization—. ( ’a\HM>f(iood 
IIoj>e — Albany Distiiet — Sierra Leone — Fernando l*o . Liberia 
— Early Uiiliculties — Present pros|ierous Condition of the Colony. 

Having commenced this work by a general survey of 
Africa as it came from Nature’s hand, we shall con- 
clude with taking ajrapid sketch of tin' changes made 
by man, — the societies form til on its immense surface ; 
its arts, its industry, its social and moral existence ; 
noticing, finally, the attempts of Britain and the 
United States to establish colonies within its borders. 

A grand distinction must bo made in the outset be- 
tween the native inhabitants and the several foreign 
faces from Arabia and other Asiatic countries, by 
whom so large a portion of Africa has been occupied. 
This distinction we shall rest, not upon supposed re- 
semblance's of form and figure, or faint analogies be- 
tween the language of distant nations, but upon the 
introduction, within the limits of authentic history, 
of a people, manners, and religion, belonging to 
another continent. The changes now mentioned 
were effected, m a great measure, by the inroads of 
the Arabs or Saracens, and afterwards by the con- 
quests of the Tjirks, — events which have diffused 
over the northern half of Africa a social system 
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every way different from that of the tribes by whom 
it was formerly inhabited. We shall begin/how- 
ever, by considering the native races who at present 
people this quarter of the globe. 

Generally speaking, they still exist in that stage 
of society which is denominated barbarian ; being 
elevated above the bunting or sa\age state by the 
power of taming and subjecting the lower animals, 
and by a certain rude agriculture w hich the fertility 
of the soil renders productive. Yet few of them are 
nomadic like the Arabs or the Tartars : they gene- 
rally have fixed dwellings, to w hich they cling with 
strong attachment. Even the tenants of the desert, 
whd roam to a great Extent in pursuit of plunder, 
have their little watered valleys, or a circuit of hills, 
in which they make their permanent abode. 

Agriculture, including pasturage, forms the most 
important branch of industry in every society, and 
more especially in one where all the finer arts are 
yet in their infancy. In Africa, however, the ex- 
tent of cultivation is still limited, while the processes 
employed are extremely imperfect. This is manifest 
from the fact that no private property in land has yet 
iieen any where established. Every city or village 
is do ubled by an extensive common, which, being 
marked by no individual appropriation, may be said 
to belong to the king or the state, and of which a 
portion is granted to any one w ho will undertake the 
labour and expose of cultivation; while the re- 
mainder is pasture- ground, on which all the in- 
habitants have the liberty of feeding their cattle, 
which must be watched by night as well as by day. 
There are no country-seats, no rural farms, such 
as embellish the aspect of a European landscape; 
and which, in fact, could not exist in safety^ where 
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each little state is begirt with hostile neighbours, 
and so many predatory bands are moving in every 
direction. Tlie population is collected in towns or 
large villages, which are surrounded with such forti- 
fications as may ward off the attack of a rude enemy. 
The space within the walls forms a pretty wide dis- 
trict, where the houses are interspersed with culti- 
vated fields, and the low roofs are set'll rising amid 
ears of corn. All the processes of preparing the 
ground, sowing, and reaping, are slight and simple. 
The plough has not passed the limits of Barbary; and 
perhaps, ill tropical climates, the deep furrow which 
it lays open might expose the soil too much to the 
parching effects of a burning sun. Grain is raised 
only by means of profuse moisture, which of itself 
softens the earth. After the periodical floods have 
deluged the ground, and when the temporary river- 
inundation has retired, tlie labourers walk forth ; one 
slightly stirs the earth with a hoe, while another, 
close behind, .deposites the grain. Frequently this 
toil is lightened, from being performed by the whole 
village in common, when it appears less a scene of 
labour than a gay festival. The village musician plays 
the most lively airs ; the labourers keep time to bis 
tune ; and a spectator at a little distance woiilc^upposc 
them to be dancing instead of working. Irrigation iii 
all tropical climates is the grand source of fertility ; 
and wherever industry has made any progress pains 
are taken to collect and distribute Ji\j waters, which 
either fall in rain or are conveyed by river-channels. 

In all the more arid regions, the prevailing grains 
are of inferior character, coarse and small, — rather, 
as Jobson says, like seeds than grains, and fitted less 
for bread than for paste or pottage. The dhourra is 
the most common, extending over all Eastern Af- 
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rica ; while millet in the west, and teff in Abyssinia, 
are prod uetions nearly similar. In the latter country 
and JJoussa, both wheat and rice are raised, but 
only iiNavourable situations, a fid for the tables of 
the more opyJent. Perhaps the greatest exertion of 
agricultural industry is that bestowed upon the cul- 
ture of the manioc, which is the main article of 
food in Congo and some of the insular territories. 
Considerable care is required in rearing it, and clean- 
ing the ground round the plants ; after the root, 
which is the valuable part, has been dug up, it must 
be ground in a species of mill, and dried in small 
furnaces, before it can be used as flour. The pro- 
cess is represented in the accompanying platt* 
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Manufactures, in a connin’ where men ^re con- 
tenteci with the simplest accommodations, cannot 
attain any high importance. There are, however, 
certain fine fabrics peculiar to Central Africa ; of 
which the most general is cotton cloth , produced in 
several districts of a beautiful texture, clved blue 
with fine indigo, and receiving from tin* processes 
employed a brilliant gloss. Leather in lloussa is 
dressed and dyed in the same rich and soft style as 
in Morocco; and probably, in both cases, the manu- 
facture is native. Mats, used for sitting and sleep- 
ing on, are the staple manufacture in many parts of 
Western Africa. Gold and silver ornaments arc made 
with some taste, and iron is generally fabricated, 
though with a varying and imperfect degree of skill. 

The tribes of Africa have scarcely in any instance 
arrived at the first rudiments of maritime commerce. 
The circuit of that continent presents no spacious in- 
lets of the sea, — no deep hays to cherish tin* growth 
of infant navigation. Many of the great lines of 
river-course arc little if at all subservient to the 
purposes of mercantile Communication ; and hence 
almost all the commerce, with the exception of that 
on the lower part of the Niger, is carried on by 
land. Caravans, knfilas or coflies, connect^t'ho ex- 
tremities of the continent. These are formed by a 
union of travellers, an arrangement necessary for 
mutual aid amid the difficulties and perils by which 
almost every track is beset. Tflc* native traders 
do not employ camels, which have been intro- 
duced by a foreign race from Arabia into the north- 
ern deserts, for which they are perfectly adapted. 
The waggon, and indeed every species of draught, 
is nearly unknown, and would he ill suited to the 
roads, the best of which are narrow paths cut through 
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thick and entangled forests. In tin* hilly and cen- 
tral disfticls, either the hacks of asses or the Pleads 
of slaves serve as the ordinary vehicle. 

The largest branch of tin* native trade originates 
in the great demand for salt in all the provinces 
south of the Great Desert. This commodity is 
chiefly brought from the coast ; from largo pits in 
the west ; and also from the lakes or ponds in the 
country of the Tibhoo. In like manner, from the 
shores of the Atlantic are transmitted cowries, the 
chief currency of the interior kingdoms, and goora- 
nuts, a favourite luxury, which, on account of the 
agreeable taste they impart to the water drunk after 
theifi, are called African coflo»\ The returns are 
made in gold, ivory, fine cloths, and too often in 
slaves. The trade with Northern Africa across the 
J) •sort consists m foreign* commodities. The chief 
imports arc gaudy and glittering ornaments; for 
the power of distinguishing between the genuine 
and the false in finery does nut •exist beyond the 
Sahara. Captain Lyon enumerates as articles of 
merchandise, nine kinds of heads, silks, and cloths 
of bright colours, especially ml, copper kettles, long 
swords, powder and ball. Antimony to blacken the 
eyes, V^h cast-off clothes and old armour, find also 
.1 ready marked. The returns are the same as those 
sent to the shores of the Atlantic. By M ( Cul loch's 
Dictionary of Commerce it appears that the imports 
into Britain front the western coast of Africa, con- 
sisted in 1020 pal in -oil to the value of £170,021 i 
I ices* wax, £21,702; elephants’ teeth, £13,10/); 
dye and hardwoods, X I 1,150 ; teak wood, <£10,207 ; 
untanned hides, £1 1,101 ; gums, chiefly Senegal, 
£0053 ; which, with some minor articles, make up 
the value of £258,573. The exports were chiefly 
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cotton stuffs, <£141,581 ; puns, pistols, and gun- 
powdcr, £122,729 ; swords, £7188 ; iron, £22,782; 
brass and copper, £3205; apparel, £9180; staves and 
casks, £8084; making, with a number of smaller par- 
ticulars, £350,301. 1 The discovery of the course of 
tin* Niger, as already observed, renders it probable 
that this commerce will be greatly extended. 

The monetary system of the negro countries is 
most imperfect ; for the shell -currency, of w hich it 
requires several thousand pieces to make up a pound 
sterling, must be extremely inconvenient. The only 
metallic form appears in Loggun, where it consists of 
rude bars of iron. In Bornou, and several countries 
on the coast, doth, mats, or some other article in gene- 
ral demand, is made the com m on .measure of value. 

All the accommodations of life are simple and 
limited in the greatest degree. There does not pro- 
bably exist in Africa a stone house built by a na- 
tive, or one which rises two stories from the ground. 
The materials of the very lust habitations are stakes 
of wood plastered with earth, built in a conical form 
like bee-hives, and resembling the first rude shelter 
which man framed against the elements. In many 
of these mansions it is hardly possible to stand in an 
upright position, and indeed they are resorted to 
chiefly for sleep and shelter ; while the court before 
the door, shaded t>y the family tree, is the scene of 
social intercourse, and of all meetings for the purposes 
of business and gayety. Greater efforts indeed are 
made to form a commodious state-room or public 
hall, called the palaver-house ; yet this, too, consists 
merely, as shown in the annexed plate, of a large 
apartment, raised on posts fixed in the ground, and 
roofed with sloping planks, which leave the interior 
open to the air on every side. The houses and yards 
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of the more opulent art* enclosed by an outer wall or 
hedge, sometimes pretty high, serving the purposes 
lx)th of privacy and defence. Even the palaces of the 
grandees, and of the m on arch s, consist of a cluster of 
hovels, forming a little village, with large open spaces, 
and surrounded by a wall. The state-hall of the Sul- 
tan of the Fellatas, tile greatest of the African princes, 
is an apartment to which, in Captain Clapper ton's 
opinion, the term shed would in Europe be properly 
applied. These edifices* however, are liberally 
adorned, especially in the larger cities, both with 
carving and painting. 

If*^Urican houses be of mean construction, the 
internal accommodations are equally scanty. Ex- 
cept the state-chairs of the monaVehs, ascended only 
on solemn occasions, there is not among the natives 
a seat to sit upon. The people squat on the ground 
in circles ; and if the chief can place beneath him 
the skin of a lion or leopard, he is at the height 
of his pomp. For a table there is at best a wooden 
board, whereon is neither plate, knife, fork, nor 
spoon ,* the fingers being supposed fully adequate to 
the performance of every function. If it be neces- 
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sary to separate into parts a large joint, or even a 
sheep Roasted whole, the dagger or sword of the w ar- 
rior speedily accomplishes the operation. 

In regard to intellectual acquirements the natives 
present a peculiar and remarkable deficiency. If 
we except the Ethiopic language, which is seeming- 
ly of Arabic origin, and the unknown characters, 
probably Phoenician, inscribed by the Tuaricks on 
their dark rocks, there is not a tincture of letters or 
of writing among all the aboriginal tribes of Africa. 
There is not a hieroglyphic or a symbol, — nothing 
corresponding to the painted stories of Mexico, or 
the knotted quipos of Peru. Oral communication 
forms the only channels by wjiich thought is trans- 
mitted from one country and one age to another. 
The lessons of time, the experience of ages, do not 
exist for the nations of this vast continent. 

Notwithstanding so great a deficiency, it must 
not be imagined that the African is sunk in entire 
mental apathy. The enterprise of a perilous and 
changeful life develops energies which generally 
slumber among a civilized people. Their public 
meetings and palavers exhibit a fluent and natural 
oratory, accompanied often with much good sense 
and shrewdness. Above all, the passion for poetry 
is nearly universal. As soon as the evening breeze 
begins to blow, the song resounds throughout ail 
Afriea, — it cheers the despondency of the wanderer 
through the desert, — it enlivens tliq, sjpeial meeting, 
— it inspires the dance, — and even the lamentations 
of the mourner are poured forth in measured ac- 
cents. Their poetry does not consist in studied and 
regular pieces, such as, after previous study, are re- 
cited in our schools and theatres ; they are extem- 
porary and spontaneous effusions, in which the 
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spftikcr gives utterance to his hopes and fears, his 
joys ami sorrows. All the sovereigns art* attended 
by eruwds of singing-men and singing- women, who. 
whenever any interesting event occurs, celebrate it 
in songs, which they repeat aloud in public. Flat- 
tery, of course, must be a standing reproach against 
this classed bards; yet from such an imputation their 
European brethren are not exempted ; while, by 
Major Laing’s report, it appears that there is often 
present a sable Tyrtauis, who reproaches the apathy 
of the prince and people, and rouses them to deeds 
of valour. Specimens are wanting of the African 
muse ; yet, considering that its effusions are nume- 
rous, inspired by nature, and animated by national 
enthusiasm, they^eem not unlikely to reward the 
care of a collector. The few examples actually given 
favour this conclusion. Hftw small a number among 
our peasantry could have produced the pathetic and 
affecting lamentation which was uttered in the Til- 
th* Jhunbarra cottage over the distresses of Park ! 
These songs besides, handed down from father to 
son, contain evidently all .that exists among these 
nations of traditional history. From the songs of 
the JiMenien of Soolimani Major Laing >vas enabled 
to compile the annals of this small kingdom for 
more than a century. 

In their religion the negroes "labour under the 
disadvantage of being left to unassisted reason, and 
that, too, very. little enlightened. Man lias, per- 
haps, an instinctive sentiment that his own fate and 
that of the universe are ruled by some supreme and 
• invisible power ; yet he sees this only through the 
medium of his wishes and imagination. He se?ks 
for some object of veneration and means of protection, 
whicli may assume an outward and tangible shape. 
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The negro reposes his faith in the doctrine of charms, 
which presents a substance stamped with it super- 
natural character, capable of bring attached to him- 
self individually, and of affording a feeling of secu- 
rity amid the many evils that environ him. The 
manitou of the native Americans is founded upon 
the same principle ; and the similar use o? images, 
beads, and relics, perverted ly employed under a 
pure and exalted religion, shows the strength of this 
propensity in the human mind. In all tin* Moorish 
borders where writing is known it forms tin* basis 
af fetisher ie ; and its productions, enclosed in golden 
or ornamented cases, are hung round the person as 
guardian influences. The very «ircumstanccof thecha- 
racters being unintelligible gives to them the power 
of exciting ideas more mysterious and supernatural. 
Where this art is unknown, a bow, a horn, a feather, 
the beaks and the claws of birds, even the most fri- 
volous and insignificant object, is employed and 
fully relied oil. Absurd, however, as are the obser- 
vances of the negro, lie is a stranger to the bigotry 
of his Moslem neighbour. lie neither persecutes 
nor even brands as impious those whose religious 
view’s differ from his own. There is only one point 
on which his faith assumes a savage character and 
displays darker than inquisitorial horrors. The 
hope of an immortal destiny, dimly working in the 
blinded human heart, leads to the wildest errors. 
The despot, the object of boundless homage on 
earth, seeks to transport all his pomp, and the crowd 
of his attendants, to his place in tin* future world. 
His death must be celebrated by the corresponding 
sacrifice of a numerous hand of slaves, of wives, and 
of courtiers : their blood must moisten his grave ; and 
the sword of the rude warrior, once drawn, does not 
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ivjfdily stop ; a general massacre often takes place, 
and tin* capitals of these barbarian chiefs are seen to 
stream with blood. This horrid system is not ex- 
clusively African ; but it elsewhere exists on a smaller 
scab*, and is attached to a state of society much more 
decidedly savage*. 

In regard to the social aspect of this continent, 
the unimproved condition in which it appears may 
lie regarded as that in which violence and wrong 
have tin* widest field, and cause the most dreadful 
calamities to tin* human race. The original sim- 
plicity, founded 011 tin* absence of all objects calcu- 
lated to excite turbulent desires and passions, has 
disappeared ; while its place is not yet supplied by 
the restraints of l^w and the refinements of civilisa- 
tion. War. the favourite pursuit, is therefore car- 
ried oil with the most ilnrelenting fury ; and the 
treatment of captives is often very cruel. Lander 
mentions that when, in a war with Lagos, Bom- 
banee, a chief of Badagry, was taken prisoner, one 
hand was nailed to his head, the othto lopt off ; 
and in this condition In* was conducted in triumph 
through the enemy’s capital. II is head w r as after- 
wards severed from his body, dried in the sun and 
grom\Ho powder, which was insultingly transmit- 
ted to his master. Bobbery, on a great scale, is ge- 
nerally practised. Brilliant and’ costly articles are 
distributed with an inequality which the needy 
warrior seeks by Ids sword to redress. Nor is Af- 
rican depredation perpetrated by concealed or pro- 
scribed ruffians, who shrink from the eye of man, 
and are the outcasts of social life. It is not even con- 
fined to the poor tribes of the Desert, who see cara- 
vans laden with wealth pass along their borders. 
Princes, kings, and distinguished leaders, consider 
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it a glory to place themselves at the head of ail expe- 
dition undertaken solely for the purposes of plunder. 

Slavery seems also to belong to the barbarian 
state. Man has emerged from the limited wants of 
savage life, and sees productions of art, which he 
eagerly covets, without having acquired those habits 
of steady industry by which he might earn them 
for himself. Ilis remedy is to compel those whom 
his superior strength, or any other advantage, ena- 
bles him to bring under subjection, to labour for the 
gratification of his desires. In many instances, it is 
true, the blind veneration of those tribes for their 
chiefs, induces them to submit to voluntary servi- 
tude; many again are made* captive in war; hnd 
generally a great part of the populction of every bar- 
barous society is placed in a state of bondage. Lander 
is convinced that in Boussa and the neighbouring 
countries, the proportion is not less than four-fifths. 
At the same time, in their native land, they are by 
no means harshly treated ; they enjoy much frue- 
dom, and are required to devote only a certain por- 
tion of their time to the service of their masters. 

From the two evils above described arises a third, 
still greater, — the stealing of human beings in order 
to make them slaves. This is perpetrated, vf idely 
throughout Africa, and attended with every circum- 
stance of crime and horror. It is an enormity also 
in which the greatest sovereigns do not scruple to 
participate. Their troops surround *a town in the 
dead of night, watching till the first dawn, when 
the gates are opened ; — they then rush in, set fire to 
it, and while the victims, with shrieks and cries, 
are seeking to escape, bind and carry them off into 
slavery. It must be confessed, at the same time, 
that the atrocious spirit of this warfare has been in 
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a “great measure produced by foreign connexion, 
either ^ith tlie European powers, or with Northern 
Africa, Turkey, and other Mohammedan states. 

Notwithstanding so many evils, however, we may 
again repeat, that an unvaried cloud of moral dark- 
ness does not hang over Africa. The negro character 
is distinguished by some features unusually amiable, 
by a peculiar warmth of the social affections, and 
by a close adherence to kindred ties. Maternal 
tenderness manifests itself in a way not the loss 
touching that it is at the same time mingled with 
feelings indicative of deep superstition. Lander in 
his journey frequently met with mothers who car- 
ried about their persons little wooden images of 
their deceased infants, to whose lips they presented 
a portion of food whenever they partook of it them, 
selves; and nothing coultl induce them to part with 
these inanimate memorials. Some children be- 
longing to the colony of Liberia, who, during an 
embittered war, fell into the hands of the natives, 
were treated with such kindness, that on the con- 
clusion of peace? their parents were obliged to em- 
ploy force to separate them from the mothers by 
whom they had been adopted. If some travellers 
have V>j?on ill treated and plundered, others have 
been relieved with the most generous hospitality. 
The negro, unless when under tin* influence of some 
violent excitement, is, on the whole, more mild and 
liberal than the »Moor ; it is by the latter race that 
the atrocities against European strangers have been 
chiefly perpetrated. 

In the political arrangements of the African states 
there occur some singular anomalies. A bold and 
independent spirit has been supposed to characterize 
man in a rude and uncivilized condition ; and, ac- 
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cordingly, a number of petty communities are found 
to ex?st under a republican form of government. 
But all the great kingdoms are subject to the most 
complete and abject despotism. Thousands of 
brave warriors bend down to one of their fellow- 
mortals with a servile abasement never witnessed 
ill polished, or, as they are sometimes called, cor- 
rupted societies. Examples so frequent and striking 
have occurred in the course of this narrative, that 
we need not adduce any farther illustration. It 
deserves particular notice that the nations in this de- 
graded condition are tin* most numerous, the most 
powerful, and most advanced in all the arts and im- 
provements of life; and that/ if we except the hu- 
man sacrifices to which superstition prompts them, 
they display a character more amiable, manners more 
dignified and polished, and moral conduct more 
correct, than prevail among the citizens of the free 
states, who are usually idle, turbulent, quarrel- 
some, and licentious. Bad, therefore, as despotic 
power is in itself, then* appears, nevertheless, in tin* 
disposition shown by mail to submit to it in this un- 
cultivated state, something salutary, and which tends 
to his intimate improvement. In many of these ab- 
solute governments too, the sovereign and bil sub- 
jects appear to be on a friendly and even familiar 
footing. The inhabitants of Eyeo flocked to learn 
what presents had been made by Lander to their mo- 
narch, were gratified hy tin* sight oi them, and exhi- 
bited their own in return. The same traveller heard 
the.King of Boussa address to his people a long and 
animated discourse, exhorting them to be temperate 
and industrious ; and, in order to promote their good 
humour, he condescended to amuse them by a display 
of his powers in dancing, which, though they afforded 
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milch delight to his dutiful subjects, were by no means 
equal t<f those of the neighbouring King of \\%iwa. 

The foreign races, who have found their way to 
Africa by migration or conquest, are principally esta- 
blished iu the fine country along the Mediterranean. 
The inroad of the Arabs or Saracens, and the subse- 
quent t ri tlm phs of the sultans, havecom p 1 etely stain p~ 
ed the character of that people on this vast region. 
The Turkish sabre and the Moslem creed now lord 
it over these ancient seats of light and civilisation. 
The remnants of the native tribes are either, like the 
Copts, sunk in degradation, or, lurking in the recesses 
of the mountains and wandering over desert plains, 
like the Ik robbers, tlw» Tibboo*. and the Tuarieks. 
The original face 4 >f society, at once lively and va- 
rious, is now moulded into gloomy monotony, such 
as is always produced by the influence of M iissulman 
habits. Turkish cities exhibit every where a uniform 
aspect ; high walls of earth, without windows, border 
<>ii narrow and dirty streets ; and the nakedness and 
desolation of tin* exterior often form a striking con- 
trast with the barbarian sjdemlour within. A deep 
solemnity, the absence of all gay and social meetings, 
and the entire seclusion of females, produce an effect 
wholft different from that of European society. In 
tin 1 country, the Arab population is simple and pa- 
triarchal ; yet unhappily no strangers to violence 
and plunder in their very worst forms. 

The two rac*s, thus strikingly distinguished, 
native and foreign, Mohammedan and Pagan, are 
mingled in Central Africa, on the banks of the JSfi- 
ger, and on the other great rivers which water that 
region. Major Kennel considers the stream now 
named as the boundary between the Moors and ne- 
groes, as Pliny conceived it to separate the Africans 
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from the Ethiopians ; and tie division, though not 
strictly correct, is yet, in a general sense, conform- 
able to fact. The Moots have made extensive' con- 
versions, and have introduced all that is known of 
letters or writing into the interior regions. Yet the 
lurid cam thus shed over benighted Africa serves 
little more than to deepen the surrounding dark- 
ness. This sublime art is prized, not as the princi- 
pal means of enlightening and enlarging the human 
mind, but as a tool of the magic art, — an instrument 
for manufacturing charms and fetishes, tube sold at 
high prices to the deluded natives. Onjy a few of 
the great sheiks and doctors read even the koran. 
The most approved inode ofdmbibing its contents, 
as was formerly stated, ishy tracing the characters 
oil a smooth hoard witliffc; black substance, then 
washing them off and swallowing the water. Others, 
having enclosed the sacred hook in a large silver case, 
hear it constantly about, groaning under the burden, 
hut expecting from it the greatest spi ritual benefits. 

Bigotry among these negro converts rises to a still 
higher pitch ; and the future doom of the unbeliever 
is considered even more certain IhtMi on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Meantime they subject him 
to the earthly miseries. of foreign and distant/' bond- 
age ; for, while it is unlawful to enslave a follower 
of Mohammed, the wlrole property, nay, the person 
of the Caffre, are considered as rightfully belonging 
to the children of the prophet. This very circum- 
stance causes a secret abatement*!]! that eager spirit of 
proselytism which burnsW fiercely among the adher- 
ents of the Moslem creed. They cannot be, insen- 
sible that, if the eyes of this ignorant multitude 
were enlightened, they themselves would forfeit the 
ground on which they rest their only claim, now in 
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iaM exercise, of driving them by thousands to the 
markets® of Kano and Tripoli. 

In general we may observe, that while the Mus- 
sulman converts in Central Africa are so intensely 
bigoted in , respect to opinions, they are more lax 
in practice than their brethren of Cairo and Tripoli. 
The fcnftdes are not so closely immured ; and the 
men seldom adhere to that precept of the koran which 
enjoins abstinence from fermented liquors. The boo- 
za, or acid beer, circulates briskly in Moslem as well 
as in Pagan circles. It is true that the sovereigns, 
who are usually zealous believers, are occasionally 
seized with a paroxysm of zeal, and denounce dread- 
ful penalties against all who indulge in this beloved 
liquor. But this proceeding, being extremely unpo- 
pular, produces only a temporary effect, and affairs 
soon resume their wonted course. 

The Mohammedan religion, wherever it is esta- 
blished, lias abolished the horrors of human sacrifice, 
— a great and important good. In all other respects 
the introduction of this foreign race and foreign creed 
seems only to have aggravated the evils which Africa 
formerly suffered. 

Colonization, which in America has been carried 
to so $reat an extent as to fill that continent almost 
entirely with European inhabitants, lias never been 
attempted in Africa, except on a limited scale. 
By much the largest colony is that founded by the 
Dutch at the Gape of Good Hope, which was trans- 
ferred to the English by the events of the last war. 
In 1829, it was estimated to contain a population. of 
118,470, being nearly double the amount in 1J08 ; 
of whom 80,404 were whites and 32,000 slaves. Cape 
Town, which in 1824 comprised a population of 
18,668, has probably increased to upwards of 20,000, 

9a 
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and is now quite an English city, having newspapers, 
a “ Sbuth African Journal” devoted to literature and 
science, and many intelligent inhabitants. 

About ten years ago, during the severe pressure felt 
in Britain from the scarcity of employment and sub- 
sistence, several thousands were sent out to occupy 
the district of Albany in the eastern part 6f the co- 
lony. This settlement has not been prosperous; and 
the expectation that it would prove a thriving agri- 
cultural station has for the present been disappoint- 
ed. The severe droughts and periodical inunda- 
tions to which it is subject make the raising of 
grain very precarious, and oblige the colonists to 
have recourse to pasturage ; while the Jots are* too 
small to afford sufficient returns from the latter mode 
of industry. They consist, according to M r Thomp- 
son , of only 100 acres, which cannot support above 
twelve oxen and cows. The Dutch settlers usually 
held 6000 acres, for which they paid merely the ex- 
penses of measuring and survey, amounting to lx?- 
tween 300 and 600 dollars, with a quit-rent of from 
thirty to fifty. To obtain this quantity of land, the 
British settlers must carry out fifty-nine servants 
(who it is true have their passage paid by govern- 
ment), depositing £10 for each ; which, witfc their 
maintenance for three years, would exceed six times 
the value of tin* property. In 1025, after three un- 
favourable harvests, the distress of the colony be- 
came extremis and a subscription » of not less than 
£3000 was raised in Cape Town for their relief. A 
number then left the settlement ; after which, the 
condition of those who remained gradually improv- 
ed*, and is now becoming comfortable. Mr Thomp- 
son, however, recommends to emigrants who have 
capita], to purchase land from the Dutch boors in 
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the’ vicinity of the Cape ; many of whom, possessing 
lots of nearly 1 00, (KM) acres, would willingly dfspose 
of a part of their grants. 

To make head against the irruption of the Caflres, 
a 1 Hilly of military are stationed at the eastern boun- 
dary of the colony, who, in conjunction with the Al- 
bany settlors, have formed Graham's Town, the in- 
habitants of which amount to about 3000. Mr Rose, 
who was lately there, describes it as fc< a large, ugly, 
ill-built, straggling plaee, containing a strange* mix- 
ture of lounging officers, idle tradesmen, drunken 
«*l«liers, and still more drunken settlers.” Its situ- 
ation is romantic, being a deep hollow surrounded 
With’ high given hill. Separated by glens overhung 
by steep and wooded precipices. These glens form 
(fie roads, which branch off like rays from a centre, 
and through them arc seen labouring heavy waggons, 
drawn by oxen, frequently coming from a great dis- 
tance. They bring not only provisions and neees- 
saries, but tin* rude products of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, — skins of the lion and leopard, horns of the 
buffalo, eggs and leathers of*t he ostrich, tusks of the 
elephant and hippopotamus, and rich fur-mantles. 

It would be improper to omit mentioning in this 
place tiV^persevering exertions of .the Moravian and 
other missionaries for the improvement of the miser- 
able natives in that remote quarter. They have not 
only communicated to them the light of true religion, 
but have sueeessftflly laboured to better their tem- 
poral circumstances, and to encourage habits of or- 
der, cleanliness, and industry. The missionary sta- 
tions now extend northward to Lattakoo, and east- 
ward into the country of the Caffres ; and they are 
daily assuming a wider range. 

By far the most persevering attempt made bj Bri- 
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taiu to form a colony in Africa has been directed to 
tl « . at Sierra Leone, — an undertaking which origi- 
nated in the most benevolent motives, and was long 
conducted under highly distinguished patronage. 
Its object was tin* improvement of the continent, as 
well as the diminution and final abolition of the 
slave-trad* 1 . In 1 772, a celebrated derision by Lord 
Mansfield established tin? principle, that a negro, 
from the moment he sets foot on British ground, be- 
eomes free. A strong interest was thus excited on 
the subject; and a great number of black servants 
having, in consequence, left their masters, were wan- 
dering in a destitute condition in the streets of the 
British metropolis. On learning their circumstances, 
Mr Granville Sharp, an individual of unwearied be- 
nevolence, with the advice of Mr Smcathman, who 
had spent a considerable lime in Africa, formed the 
plan of transporting them into their native country, 
to lay the foundation of a colony. Government hav- 
ing concurred in the undertaking, the settlers were 
sent out in the Nautilus, Captain Thompson, and 
landed, on the f)th Mar* J787, upon a district of 
about twenty square miles, purchased from Naim- 
banna, the king of Sierra Leone. Unfortunately 
these negroes, as well as about sixty whites, chiefly 
females, sent along with them, were of very indif- 
ferent characters. A great proportion, accordingly, 
soon fell a sacrifice to the climate, — tin; others showed 
themselves destitute of all indusVry, and were be- 
sides severely harassed by the hostility of the neigh- 
louring tribes ; so that, by the year 1791, the whole 
number was reduced to sixty-four. But the phi- 
lanthropic zeal which prevailed in Britain for the 
colonization of Africa suffered no abatement. An 
association was formed under the title of the St 
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Lrorge's Bay, ami afterwards of the Sierra Loom 
Compaify, with a capital of 1250,000, for the pro- 
secution of tliis interesting object ; and there was 
soon opened up another source whence a supply of 
colonists might he drawn. During the American 
war, a number of negro slaves in the revolted co- 
lonies, off the invitation of the British government, 
had deserted their masters and joined her stand- 
ard. After the unfortunate issue of that contest, 
these fugitives claimed the fulfilment of a promise 
said to have been given, that they should have lands 
allotted for their subsistence. The proffer now 
made of grants on their native shore, and in a more 
congenial climate, waswordially accepted. In .March 
1702, they were lauded at Sierra Leone, to the amount 
of Util, in addition to 100 Europeans who had ar- 
rived in the preceding month. A fe\er, however, 
which the negroes had brought with them, aggra- 
vated by the unhealthy climate, carried off a consi- 
derable number ; and to this latter cause of morta- 
lity half of the European settlers fell victims. The 
improvement of the colony was also much retarded 
bv a very general spirit of insubordination ; and, in 
1 7D-4, it was barbarously plundered by a French 
squadron, which caused losses amounting to upwards 
of 150, 000. Howevt the settlement had gradu- 
ally recovered, and was beginning to make some pro- 
gress, when, in 1800, it was recruited with 550 ma- 
roons. or revolted blacks from Jamaica, who had 
been originally transported to Nova Scotia. They 
arrived at a very seasonable moment, during a dis- 
turbance just broken out among the original body 
of negroes, which the British crews were busily em- 
ployed in suppressing. 

Notwithstanding all that was done for the im- 
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provement of Sierra Leone, which had more than 
absorbed the original capital of the Company, very 
little progress was yet made towards fulfilling its 
objects. No spirit of industry had been infused into 
the inhabitants, and no amicable connexions formed 
with the neighbouring states. The Company had 
scarcely the means of supporting it any longer ; but 
there appeared reason to hope* that the more influ- 
ential efforts of government might overcome the ob- 
stacles which had hitherto baffled the most strenuous 
endeavours of individuals. Accordingly, by mutual 
agreement, concluded on the 8th August 1807? and 
carried into effect on the 1st January following, the 
settlement was surrendered .into the hands of the 
crown, and placed on the same, footing with the 
other British colonies. 

From this time a new and much more copious 
source of population was opened. In the year just 
mentioned, Britain prohibited her own subjects 
from carrying on the slave-trade, and the govern- 
ment afterwards obtained an assurance from other 
countries, that they, too., would discontinue it along 
all the coast northward of tlic Line. Our Admiralty 
even received permission to treat as pirates such of 
their subjects as within those limits might be, .found 
employed in the conveyance of slaves. In her zeal 
for the abolition of this odious traffic, England has 
maintained a number of ships constantly watching 
Ike seas, and capturing every vessel thus unlawfully 
laden. The liberated negroes are brought to Sierra 
Lqpne, where they are located in the surrounding vil- 
lages. For some time they receive rations, and are 
kept ill strict subordination ; hut, after a certain pe- 
riod, they obtain assignments of ground, from which 
to earn their own subsistence. On the 31st March 
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1827, theslavesthus set at liberty amounted to 1 1 ,378, 
of whidf there were 4701 males above and 187p un- 
der fourteen ; 271 7 females above and 1517 under that 
a ge besides 1068 settled in Freetown, or employed 
on the river in the timber-trade. On the 21st Decem- 
ber 1829, the number had been increased by new 
arrivals 4o 21,205. Unfortunately, neither their 
progress in industry, nor the general prosperity of 
the colony, has answered the expectations once so 
fondly cherished. The efficiency of the government 
has been much impaired by various errors and un- 
fortunate circumstances, and above all by the sin- 
gularly baneful inlhience of the climate on European 
constitutions. This, is supposed, is owing not so 
much to the heat, as to the noxious exhalations aris- 
ing from an ill-regulated town and an uncultivated 
country, covered with such a mass of brushwood 
and jungle as to impede the necessary ventilation. 
The result is a remittent fever, so malignant that 
almost all Europeans recently arrived are attacked 
by it, and not one in three recovers. Besides this, 
which Mr Boyle considers a regular endemic, an 
epidemic of a similar but more violent nature in 
1823 and 1829 laid waste the colony, not sparing 
even ^he oldest settlers. Since February 1825, four 
governdts. General Turner, Sir Neil Campbell, Co- 
lonel Denham, the distinguished traveller, and Co- 
lonel Lumley, have sunk under its pressure ; and 
Major Rickety e was obliged to return to England 
on account of ill health. These circumstances have 
often led to the consideration whether Sierra Leone, 
after no less than £3, 350, 0()0 has been spent upon 
it,* ought not to be entirely relinquished. It is 
considered, however, that this absolute abandonment 


See Speech of Mr Keith Douglas. 
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would leave full scope for the contraband slave-trrfde, 
and frustrate all hopes of establishing a centra whence 
civilisation might hereafter spread throughout Africa. 
All the European troops have been withdrawn, and 
their places supplied by negroes. The annual ex- 
penditure has been reduced to about £ 40,000, of 
which ij 17^*00 is for liberated Africans ; ai/d govern- 
nient seems desirous to retain the settlement only till 
the natives shall be so far improved as to be able to 
conduct their own affairs, and to afford an example 
of industry and order to tin* neighbouring states. 

The great disadvantages experienced at Sierra 
Leone led, in 1827, to the formation of a settlement 
at Fernando Po, an 'island ip the Gulf of Benin, 
near the mouth of the rivers which have now la- 
conic the chief seat of the slave-trade; and it has 
acquired fresh importance since these rivers have 
proved to be the embouchure of the Niger. Its 
mountainous and picturesque; aspect gave hopes of a 
healthy station ; but these have been completely dis- 
appointed. Of thirty European settlers taken out 
by Colonel Nicholls, nineteen died ; lie himself was 
twelve times attacked with fever. Lieutenant Stock- 
well of tile marines lost his brother officer, fhe chil- 
dren, five servants, and lie and his wife narrowly 
escaped. Lander thinks that a great improvement 
would be effected ’by removing from Clarence to 
George’s Bay, on the western coast ; but Mr Boyle 
apprehends, that the frequent showv;r<s in this tropi- 
cal climate, and the pestilential vapours from the 
opposite shores, preclude all hope of Fernando Po 
ever becoming a healthy station. 

The Americans have pursued to a certain extent 
ri scheme of colonization, which, though yet on a 
rto eariA^ bears a fairer promise than any hither- 
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to* formed oil the shores of Africa. That groat peo- 
ple labour under the disadvantages arising from a 
large and continually increasing slave population, 
who, though treated with lcssscverity than thoseof the 
West India islands, are in every other point of view 
kept in a condition equally degraded. It is a heavy 
additional evil, that though they obtain their liberty, 
they, as well as all in whom can be traced any mix- 
ture of negro blood, are regarded as beings of an in- 
ferior order, and held almost as outcasts from society. 
To relieve the state from a class who, being so much 
wronged, arc necessarily discontented, and to employ 
them as instruments in the civilisation of Africa, was 
to accomplish a doubjp benefit: The design was first 
entertained in 1816 by Dr Findlay Air Caldwell, 
and other gentlemen, who instituted a private so- 
ciety for this purpose; iwid the President, ]\lr Mon- 
roe, having sanctioned their views, appointed two 
government agents to co-operate with them. The 
persons employed repaired in 1813 to Sierra Leone, 
and with some difficulty obtained a promise of land 
on the island of Sherljro’, which appeared the 
most eligible spot. In 1820, eighty-eight colonists 
were transported thither ; but this comn. meement 
was piost inauspicious. The three agents and twenty 
of the settlers died of disease incident to the climate ; 
and it was judged expedient to remove the remain- 
der to Sierra Leone. There they were joined by 
twenty-eight .new emigrants, and the agents fixed 
upon another station which, being fertile, elevated, 
and healthy, afforded a better promise of success 
to the undertaking. It was a long narrow promoj> 
tory, called Cape JNIesurada, projecting bet\y^ 
river of the same name and the ocean by ' 

washed. The purchase was effected f( 
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dollars, and in the beginning of 1822 the colonists 
were Joeated upon it. But the various disadvan- 
tages of a new settlement, joined to the hostility 
of the natives, soon reduced them to such difficulties 
that Dr Ayres was obliged to set out for America 
to represent their condition to the society and obtain 
supplies. He was succeeded as agent by Mr Ash- 
mun, under whose prudent management the colony 
was enabled to pass through those tryingoircumstances 
which it was soon to encounter. The rude natives, 
while the transaction consisted merely in receiving 
a quantity of valuable commodities, found it ex- 
tremely agreeable, and were little disposed to con- 
template the consiliences. JtJut when the pay- 
ments were completed, and they # saw a portion of 
their territory occupied by strangers, who were pro- 
ceeding to form a new state within their own, a 
feeling of, decided hostility took the place of their 
previous cordiality. Many of the fierce and war- 
like tribes who bordered upon tin* colony felt equal 
jealousy, or were inspired by the hope of plunder. 
The settlers were at first much indebted to the pro- 
tection of King Boatswain, a powerful chief, who 
ruled over this part of Africa. At length the mo. 
narchs George, Tom, Peter, Ben, Willy, Jiipmy, 
with their auxiliaries, united in a confederacy to 
overpower the foreigners. A general attack was 
made on the lltli of November 1822, by about 
1000 barbarians, while the colony, possessed only 
twenty-seven men able to bear arms, and who were 
newly and imperfectly trained to the use of them. 
They suffered severe loss, and were reduced to great 
extremity ; but at length the enemy were com- 
pletely repulsed. The attack, afterwards renewed, 
was resisted with a still more decided success. 
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From this time hostilities have not been renewed, 
and thP colony lias continued in a steady career of 
improvement. On the 20th February, it was named, 
not perhaps in very good taste, Liberia, and the 
town Monrovia. A political constitution was form- 
ed, according to which the agent is to exercise the 
sovereign authority, subject to the directions of the 
hoard ; but the colonists were secured in equal 
rights, and in such privileges as might prepare 
them ultimately to govern themselves in a manner 
entirely independent. No white person is allowed 
to become a settler, the establishment being destined 
solely for the benefit of free men of colour. As the 
territory originally occupied was found too small tor 
the growing population, they purchased more land 
on the river St Paul. Successive acquisitions have 
been since made, and eight stations established in 
an extent of about 1 50 miles along the coast, from 
Cape Mount to Trade Town. These are named 
Cape Mount, St Paul, ttushrod-island, Junk, John 
Factory, Kob Gruis Factory, and Young Sister. 
The entire population which, in 1827, was 1200, 
had risen in 1880 to 1500. The inhabitants of 
Monrovia amount to about 700. The district affords 
ample space for new settlers. 

The country presents nothing of that desert and 
arid aspect which has been too' hastily ascribed to 
Africa in general. At a little distance from the 
roast rises a fine upland tract, watered by numerous 
rivers, co\ered with verdure, abounding in cattle, 
and fitted for raising cotton, coffee, sugar-cane. Indi- 
go, and other tropical products. A brisk tradfe is 
already carried on in rice, palm-oil, ivory, tortoise- 
shell, and other commodities, which places many of 
the inhabitants in easy circumstances. The trade 
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of Monrovia alone is estimated at 50,000 dollars, 
and a, small schooner, employed by the i Agent to 
maintain the intercourse between it and the other 
settlements, has yielded an annual profit of 4700 
dollars, nearly sufficient to defray the; expenses of 
the colonial government. The climate is healthy, 
the natives never being afllieted by any epidemic : 
and the only danger arises from the great change to 
those who come from the more northern states. To 
persons accustomed to the milder temperature of the 
south, the inconvenience is said to he very small. 
The moral and religious character of the people is 
represented to he decidedly superior to that of the 
Americans in general. The society has been par- 
ticularly select in these respects as to the choice of 
their emigrants. “Religion," says Mr Ashmun, 
“ has been the* principal agent employed in laying 
and confirming the foundations of the settlement. 
To this sentiment, ruling, restraining, and actuating 
the minds of a large proportion of the colonists, must 
Ik; referred the whole strength of our civil govern- 
ment." The arrangements for education, which 
were for some time in rather a backward state, are 
now coming into full operation. The best under- 
standing subsists with the* native powers, several of 
whom have placed themselves under the protection 
of the settlers, anu take a pride in the name of 
Americans. In short, the prospect seems very fa- 
vourable, both of forming a prosperous colony, and 
of introducing among the native Africans a degree* 
of civilisation greater than they have hitherto de- 
rived from any other source. 
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ciiaptkh xviii. 

Lii’ohigu and J [iuvrafoyy of Africa* 

I nrm and Situation of Africa — It', great Natural Rodions or Divi- 
sion**.-- 1. Gcologv of tin- Atlas or Northern Hog-ion — of the 
\ila* Mountains. Geologv of flu* Sahara Region — Subterra- 
nean Village* near Tripoli ; in Spain and France — Tertiary 
itoek* of iieuioloed Soudan, ot Hlaek Mountain* — Petrified 
Wood in the De-.ert --Hoi rid Consequences of the Slave-trade’ — 
lluniaii Skeleton* in the l)e-erl Natron and Salt Lakes — De- 
sert of llilmu -Sultan of Fe/./.an and a Slave- On what Forma- 
tion does the Sand «>f the Oesert rest ? — Description of a Trona 
oi Natron Fake Fulgurite and Native Meteoric Iron in tlu* 
Desert Observation** on tin- Sand of tlie Desert --Moving Pil- 
lars of Sand . Sand-wind - How tbe prevailing Winds alVect the 
Sand of the Desert -W hat is tlu* Gcognostical Age of the Sahara? 

Geolo n Regit of the Sain , and to 

the North of the Great Table-land — African Gold. — I. Geology 
of the Great Tahlc-land of Africa — Geologv of the (’oast from 
Sierra Leone* to Gain* Negio — Cape of Good Hope District — Dis- 
tribution of its Cliains of Mountains, Plains, and Valievs, or 
Kloofs — Description of the Karroo Plains - Geognosy of the Pen- 
insula of t lie (’ape of Good Hope -The Lions Rump — Lion's 
Head - Table Mountain- -Devil's Peak — To what ('lass of Rocks 
do those of tlu* ( lape Peninsula belong ? — At vv hat Period did the 
Pape Rocks rise above the Level of the Sea? — Vegetables in- 
erusted with Calcareous Sand confounded with Coral, and ad- 
duced as a Proof of the very i event Kmergence from the Ocean 
of lftc«Luitd* supporting them — Geologv of the Tahle-land pro- 
perly so called — Account of the Sibilo of the Africans — Geologi- 
cal Survey of the Kairoo Ground recommended — Rivers — South 
African Lakes — South African Springs — Remark* on the Import- 
ance of a Knowledge of the Natural History and Chemical Com- 
position of Springs — Geology of Caifruria, Natal, &c. — Conclusion. 

Africa is distinguished from the other continents by its nearly 
insular form, being connected witli Asia merely by an inconsi- 
derable neck of land or isthmus, viz. that of Suez. It extends 
from the equator to about the average latitude of &i ’ north, and 

* According to some authors, the name, Africa, is derived from 
a ncg. and fnr,us y cold ; while others trace it from a small Car- 

thaginian district, named Frigi — A-frike-a. 
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also to the same degree of latitude south. The greatest length 
from north to south is from (’ape Serrat in Algiers, jp lat. 37° 
18' N.,'to (’ape Lagullas, in lat. 34' f».V S. ; ami the greatest 
breadth from Cape Verd, in long. 1 7 31' M T ., to (’ape Guar- 
dafui, in long. f>l° l.V E. The northern portion of this con- 
tinent is fully twice the size of the southern portion, and may 
be considered as about equal to South America; while the 
southern half is contracted to half the breadth of the northern 
part, and is nearly about the size of New Holland. *rhe shape 
of the corresponding coasts of Africa and America would in- 
duce us to infer that the two continents of Africa and America 
were once united, — the projecting or salient part of the former 
fitting exactly to the Gulf of Mexico; and the bulging part of 
South America, about Paraiba and Pernambuco, being about 
the size and shape to fill up the Gulf of Guinea. This great 
continent has but comparatively few gulfs, hays, arms of the 
sea, and promontories ; and hence, notwithstanding its nearly 
insular form, its extent of coast is much less in proportion to 
its area than in other quarters of the glob". The condition of 
man, the distribution of the lower animals and plants, even the 
climate of Africa, are intimately connected with this limited 
extent of coast. 

On viewing Africa from its northern boundary on the si tores 
of the Mediterranean, to its southern boundary at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the following natural divisions or regions present 
themselves to our attention : — 

1. The Northern Heyion formed by the Atlas range of moun- 
tains, hills, and plains, that extjnd from the coast of the Atlan- 
tic to the Gulf of the JSyrtis, — and by the range of fertile hills 
and dales, and valleys mixed with deserts, in which are some 
insulated spots of verdure, known under the name oases,* that 
extend from the termination of the Atlas to Egypt . t 

2. The Eastern licf/ion formed by Egypt, Abyssinia, Dar- 
fur, Ate. 


uore easily escape . ... # . 

rounding deserts. 

+ The Atlas of Homer and Hesiod, according to Bory St Vin- 
cent, is the Peak of Tenerifie ; the Atlas of the Greek and Homan 
geographers, the African Atlas range of mountains. 
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I>. The Desert Region , which is the flat, comparatively low 
tract of* generally desert country, of which the principal portion 
is the (rreat Desert or Sahara, which lies between the 2!nh and 
Kith parallels, or about 7AA miles in breadth, and extending 
across the continent from the Atlantic to the borders of Nubia. 

4. The Region of Soudan, Nigritia, or the Country of the 
Negroes, extending in a belt across the continent as far as Abys- 
sinia, and fjom the With to the f»th parallel, or about 600 miles 
in breadth. It is a rich and fertile region, yielding, with little 
labour, all the valuable productions of the tropical countries. 

5. Great Tnhf e-land of Afriea. or High AfiHea. — This, in 
all probability, very interesting part of Africa extends from the 
zone of Nigritia to the ( ape of (rood Hope. It appears to con- 
tain a lofty and extensive table-land, from which acclivities, 
supporting ranges of mountains, decline on the east and south 
towards the Indian < Icean ; on the west to the Atlantic; and on 
tlu north to the ('ountry of Soudan or Nigritia. Unfortunately 
the whole of tins great region, with the exception of the Cape 
of (rood Hope and the* Portuguese settlements on the east and 
west coasts, between which they are said to keep up a commu- 
nication, is unknown tons; stcthat there still remains a tract 
of country, at the least 30 degrees of latitude by 25 of longi- 
tude, or about 2,900,000 square geographical miles, of which 
nothing whatever is known. • 

Having premised this short account of the general features of 
Africa, we shall now state what is known of its geology and 
mineralogy, following in our account the great natural divisions 
already pointed out. 

1. Geology of the Atlas , or Northern Region of Africa .* — 
The northern division of Africa is principally characterized by 
the Atlas chain of mountain-ranges, on some of the loftiest 
points o?‘ ft hi eh there is perpetual snovf, which gives them a 
height of 12,000 to I3,(K)0 feet above the level of the sea. In 
it there are rocks of the primitive class, as granite, gneiss, mica- 
slate, and day-slate. Copper and lead mines, said to occur in 
the primitive parts of the range, were worked by the ancients 
in Morocco and Algiers, but arc at present neglected ; and the 
same is also the case with the antimony and tin (?) said to 
have been discovered in these mountains. In Tunis, roc;k- 
crystals, graphite, or black-lead, and also iron and galena, are 

* The Egyptian, Abyssinian, and bordering African districts, 
are considered in subsequent volumes of this work. 
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met with- in the same kind b - of rock. Although in extensive 
mountain-ranges the older rocks, or those of the primitive class, 
generally predominate, such, according to travellers, is not Uk 
case with the Atlas, where the most extensive deposites are of 
a calcareous nature. This calcareous formation consists prin- 
cipally pf secondary limestones, associated with deposites of 
sandstone. The limestone abounds with organic remains, as 
of shells, corals, and even fishes ; and is said to be referable to 
the various limestones extending from the lias, nr even the 
magnesian limestone, to chalk inclusive. Hence in this lime- 
stone-range there are magnesian limestones, oolite limestones, 
lias limestones, Jura limestones, and soft limestones resembling 
some kinds of chalk. Resting upon these limestones, or where 
they are wanting, as is the case at Algiers, there are deposites 
of tertiary rocks ; these are marly clays and limestones, with 
organic remains resembling those met with in the tertiary de- 
posites on the north shore of the Mediterranean. Salt springs 
and gypsum are mentioned as occurring in different parts of 
the range. These may be connected either with the secondary 
or tertiary, or with both classes of rocks. 

Trap rocks, of a modem da*e, also make their appearance 
among the rocks of the northern African zone. The most ex- 
tensive display of these Plutonian masses is in the limestone in 
some districts to the south of Tripoli, where these rocks alter 
the position and change the characters of the limestone. 

Aye of the Allan Mountain at — It is conjectured, by some geo- 
logists, that the great ranges of mountains of the earth have 
risen from below, through rtvits in previously existing strata, 
and not all at once, but at different times ; and further, that all 
mountain-rangls having the same general direction have made 
their appearance from below at the same time. Thus the Py- 
renees and Apennines, 'the mountains of Dalmatia ard Croatia, 
and the Carpathians, which belong to the same system, — as 
may be deduced from the descriptions given of them by various 
geologists, — are all disposed parallel to an arc of a great circle, 
which passes through Natchez and the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. Thus, whatever may have been the" cause, the mountains 
in Europe, which have issued from the earth at the same pe- 
riod, form chains at the surface of the globe, — that is to say, 
longitudinal projections, all parallel to a certain circle of the 
sphere. If wc suppose, as is natural, that this rule may be ap- 
plicable beyond the limits within which it has been determined, 
fcli£ Alleghanies of North America, — since their direction is also 
parallel to the great circle which joins Natchez and the Persian 
6 * 
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(ii'lf, — would seem to belong, in respect to date, to the Pyre- 
nean system. Elie Beaumont has been able to verify the accu- 
racy ol‘ this inference by a careful examination of the “descrip- 
tions of American geologists. Jt would appear from this state- 
ment that we might venture to conclude that the mountains of 
(ireece, the mountains situated to, the north of the Euphrates, 
and the chain of Ghauts in India, which also come under this 
condition of parallelism already indicated, must have risen, like 
the Alleglthnies, along with the Pyrenees and Apennines. If 
we apply this reasoning to the Atlas, which we find to have the 
same general direction as the Alps of S w i tzerlan d /from the 
Valais to Styria. and with that of the ( 'aueasus, the Balkan 
.Mountains, and the II immalch Mountains, we infer that these 
vast ranges, and also the Atlas, may have risen at the same pe- 
riod. But at what period did this elevation take place r This 
can be answered in a general way, by remarking, that in Swit- 
zerland the principal chain of the Alps appears to have upraised 
all the secondly, and e.ls ft the tertiary *-trata ; hence, according 
to the opinion already stall’d, these Swiss mountains, and con- 
sequently the A this and other ranges already mentioned, may 
have risen from below at a cemparativcly recent period, — after 
the dc|K>sition of the tertiary rocks. Allowing tin’s hypothesis 
to be plausible, it could be shown that an opinion of the an- 
cients, — that, namely, which maintains that the whole country 
between the Syrtis and the Atlantic, over which the Atlas chain 
'•stends, was formerly insulated, and in that state formed tilt* 
celebrated Atlantis, — is not destitute of geological probability.* 

2. Orolof/t/ nj the Desert* or Sahara Ue;/ion The second, 

or Sahara Jfet/ioa, is eminently characterized by its vast desert 
of sand, the greatest and most frightful on the face of the earth. 
<Jn the east it is bounded bv u rocky limestone wall to the west 
of the* Nile, and a series of oases and deserts extending from 
Darfur to the Libyan Desert : On the north by a range of oases 
and the flat and. interesting country along the southern foot of 
the Atlas chain : On the west by the ocean : And, towards the 
south, it ceases in about LV N. lat., sloping gradually down 
to the fertile and well-watered country of Bornou on the east, 
Uoussa in the centre, and the regions to the westward of Tim- 
buctoo. Uoussa and Bornou comprehend that region of Africa 
know n by the name Soudan, or Land of the Blacks. 

* The particular geology of the Northern Jicyioo, which will 
include descriptions of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
will appear in a future volume, the present being confined princi- 
pally to the Central and Southern Regions of Africa. 
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The Sahara may be considered as divided into an eastern 
and a westeni half. Its eastern and smaller half is more varied 
by rockS, and cliffs, and oases, than the western and larger, 
which forms a vast sea of moving sand, well meriting the Ara- 
bian name, Sahara Hela-ma, or sen without water. The West- 
ern Sahara is hounded on the east in a line which passes through 
Feftsan, extending towards the south into Soudan, and towards 
the north to the Allies. On many parts of the seaeoast it ex- 
tends under the sea. forming enormous sand banks r and along 
the coast there are extensive range* of downs or sand hills. The 
coast is very dangerous, and much dreaded by seamen. >hip- 
w recks frequently take place. and the unfortunate survivors are 
carried off by the savages into a state of the most deplorable 
slavery. Cape illunco, so well known to mariners, is not a 
rocky headland, hut a hat sandy projecting while tongue of 
land, destitute of vegetation. The sand hills continue down to 
Cape Vcrd, — a promontory distinguished !>\ its two lofn lulls 
of sand, rising to a height of lilMMeet, and overlooking the 
smaller surrounding downs, and forming -i warning landmark, 
seen by sailors at a great distance. 

From the emramv of Con/alotiu Cintra, on the coast of liar- 
hary, to Cape Vcrd. Jill the elevated points of solid rock are 
said to be of igneous origin : thus ( ape Ibirhas. ( ape llhtnco. 
Cape Manuel, and Cape Vcrd, are composed of basalt ami 
lava. All the islands, too, along this west coast are of igneous 
origin. 

In this vast waste there arc a few oases and wadys, or valleys, 
in which springs of « :.tit i\u and shrubby plants, chiefly 

acacias, and tufts of grass. It is inhabited only by pastoral 
tribes, who roam about from one oasis to another, where a lit- 
tle verdure may 1 >» found. >01110 of these tribes add to their 
scanty means of subsistence the plunder of such feeble ciiravans 
as they may veil 'lire to attack ; and otiiers are employed in 
collecting salt and natron for the markets of Jlornou and Sou- 
dan. For hundreds of miles not an oasis is seen, the surface 
being one continued plain ; in some places blown up into high 
ridges, in others presenting undulations like the waves of the 
sea. In parts of the Desert, insulated hills, or ridges of hills of 
naked sandstone, sometimes also of granite, rise through the 
sandy surface, appearing like so many islands in the ocean. 

Account of the Line of ])escr 1 from Tripoli to the Luke Tchad. 
— The line of desert extending from Tripoli by i\l our /,011k to 
Kouka has been described by our former pupil the late excel- 
lent and intelligent traveller l)r Oudncy, and by his enterprise 
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in.' fellow-travellers Clapperton and Denham. As the aevount 
is novel and interesting, we shall now lay some details illustra- 
tive of it before our readers ; occasionally, also, referring to the 
observations of another well-known African traveller, ( upturn 
Lyon. 

Snhlrrrminni I T i/lrt(/i \\. — All around Tripoli the prevailing 
rocks are of Iimtstone, — partly of secondary, partly, if is said, 
of tertian - formation. The Arab inhabitants of the (ihuri.m 
limeston - ^nounfains in Tripoli live tnrfrr (/round , — a cireum- 
stanee worthy of bein^ particularly leeorded, on account of its 
connexion with rht* ancient history of man, and also his present 
condition in sonic countries. Captain I.yon says, — vk \\\* stop- 
ped at a nest. 1 cannot call it a \ illume, where all the habitations 
are under ground. The sheik, on hearing we were under the 
protection of the bashaw, came to uvlconu its. and gave us the 
..nlv hm the place atlordcd. in whiili we placed our people and 
cuuvl-lo.-nts. As tor ourvl'.c*, we or. ’• rred clearing part of the 
farm-y r»vd, and mtelmig off*- tent iu n. M'.poumlcd by our horses 
end cinicls. '1 nis pWwe ;s called l»em-A hlr-s. \s the natives 
live, as I have onsjned. under ground, a person irutcquaiurcd 
with the ciroun-u.-uieo might fro>s tin* mountain without once 
suspecting that it was inoahivd. Vll the dwelhug-platv'' be- 
ing formed in the same mar iv.r. a di sn : jifion of the sheik’s may 
suffice for the rest, The upper soil is sandy earth, of about 
lour feet in depth ; under this sand, and in some places lime- 
m olio, a large hole is tint;, to the depth of twenty-five or thirty 
feet. and its breadth in every direction is about the same, being, 
us nearly as can be, a perfect square. The rock is then smoothed 
sm as to form perpendicular sides to this space, in which doors 
.:re cm? through, and arched chambers excavated, so as to receive 
their light from tin* doors. The rooms are sometimes three or 
fnir 'd*a.*>ide : in others a whole side 'composes one, the ar- 

rangements depending on tin* mnv.lvr of inhabitants. In tin- 
open court is generally a well, water being found at ten or 
twelve feet below the base of the square. The entrance to tin- 
house is at about thirty-six yards from the pit, and opens above 
ground. It is arched overhead, is generally cut in a winding 
direction, and is perfectly dark. Some of these passages are 
sufficiently large to admit a loaded camel. The entrance has a 
strong wall built over it, something resembling an ice-house. 
This is covered overhead, and has a very strong heavy door, 
which is shut at night, or in cases of danger. At about ten 
yards from the bottom is another door, equally strong; so that 
it is impossible to enter these houses should the inhabitants tie- 
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tcrminc to resist. Few Arab attacks last long enough to *nd 
in a siege. All their sheep and poultry being contiipd in the 
house at night, the bashaw’s army, when here, had recourse to 
suffocating the inmates, being unable to starve them out." 
Again, at page *20. lu- says, — “At noon we arrived at a cluster 
of nests about six miles from Boni-Abbfts : all the habitations 
of this place are of the same kind as those already described." 

Colonel Silvcrtop, in an interesting memoir on the Lacus- 
trine Basins of Baza and Albania, in the New Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical .Journal, vol. ix., gives an account of a subterranean 
village called Bcnamaurel, in (iranada in Spain, which is on a 
larger scale than those mentioned hv Captain Lyon. It would 
probably be a difficult antiquarian investigation to trace the ori- 
gin of these Spanish subterranean dwellings, inhabited by a 
considerable population of the poorer classes in various parts of 
the province of (iranada. They may he observed in the out- 
skirts of 1 he cities of (iranada, (inadiz, and Baza; but are most 
numerous in the villages of Bcnamaurel, Casiillejos, Caniles, 
and Collar, where they have been excavated in the mar/ strata, 
so extensively deposited in that basin, and in those of Benabra, 
and another in the Valley of (iuildiz. In licnahra, the entire 
papulation liras in cares , — the church, the curate's house, 
and the venta, being the only edifices seen above ground. It! 
the neighbourhood of Bagnovca in the Pope’s territories, there 
is a village, of which an Italian traveller has observed, that a 
few stones for the purpose of closing the entrance of the cavern, 

:< bob' for the smoke to go out of, and an aperture to admit the 
light, suffice to complete each habitation. In the Isle of Pon- 
za, near the Bay of Naples, is another town of the same descrip- 
tion, the inhabitants preferring to reside in caves, although the 
island abounds in good building materials. In France, many 
villages of inhabited caverns still exist. Swinburne describes 
a village of the same kind, which occurs in the province of An- 
dalusia in Spain. The natives of New Holland and other 
countries still shelter themselves in caves and caverns, and in 
the hollows of trees. At an cariy perio' 1 the inhabitants of 
Europe appear also to have lived principally in natural caves 
and caverns, or in such as they dug in soft rocks. 

The subject of caves has recently attracted considerable at- 
tention ; but more on the part of the geologist than of the anti- 
quarian. it has been ascertained that in raves in the south of 
France human remains had been found along with bones of 
quadrupeds, now no longer met with in a living state, cither in 
Europe or elsewhere. The destruction of the forests in which 
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they found slicker, the drying up of the hikes, on the borders 
of which : l 'ey found their food, and partial convulsions of na- 
ture, suihckntlv account, says l)r llihoert, for their exftnetion. 
In this view, the investigation of the caves in which human 
hones are found is as much the province of the antiquary as of 
the geologist. The same ideologist assumes as an hypothesis, 
that the tribes inhabiting Europe, previous to the historiral 
times, were in a state similar to that of the Fins described by 
Tacitus,— As leading an almost brutish life, distil etc even of 
the earliest rudiments of the arts, .such beings might well be 
conceived to contend with the beasts, above whom they wtre so 
little elevated, for places of shelter they knew' not how to con- 
struct ; or at all events they might crawl like the beasts, or 
the New Hollanders, into caves or caverns to conceal their dying 
agonies. At this period the bones could scarcely have been de- 
posited in caves for the purpose of inhumation, the idea of se- 
pulture belonging to a more advancvd state. The rude frag- 
ments of earth enu arc fhuirtl in the same caves belonged to an 
extremely rude and \*ry early period. The (’eltic and Gothic 
tribes, who supplanted the aborigines of Europe, seemed to have 
reached the agricultural state. • The Germans are described as 
inhabiting houses built of gross and unhewn materials, con- 
structed without the aid of mortar ; and also caves, into which 
they retired for shelter from the inclemency of the winter, as do 
the inhabitants of some countries in Northern Asia at present. 
Traces of these ancient subterraneous habitations are still to be 
met with in Germany, hut much more frequently in France and 
Itaiy, where the nature of the lock is more favourable to the 
task of excavation, and they an* most numerous in the south of 
France. Each cave appears to have been entered by alow chink 
or lissure, situated almost halfway between the door of the cavt 
and its'roof, and differing as little as possible from the level of 
the avenue by which it was approached. Sometimes the caves 
are isolated, sometimes they are found in groups. These caves 
continued to be used even during the feudal period, as could be 
proved by descriptions of caves met with in different parts of 
Europe, particularly in the south of France. 

We recommend to the particular attention of travellers the 
examination of caves and caverns, being an investigation, as 
appears from the preceding details, not only intimately connected 
with the early history of man, and of liis condition in a low state 
of civilisation even at the present day, but also with the geologi- 
cal history of our species, and of that of several of the more 
pow erful and interesting species of the class of quadrupeds. 
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In the route from Tripoli to Mourzouk, the first change of 
rock met with by Dr ( Kidney was at Ileniolecd,* wliejre he re- 
marks til ere is a rich valley, the sides of which are of limestone 
hills 400 feet high, capped with yrrrnstonr and amytylaloal. 
The (rebel (iulat, COOteet high, one of the highest hills lie had 
met with since leaving Tripoli, is considerably to the south of 
Bcniolced. It is composed of marls and limestones, contain- 
ing fossil oysters and limpets, forming a deposit? which is said 
to resemble the tertiary rock named eaten ire yr assure of the 
Baris basin, which occurs in Malta, Sicily, and on the TioTtli 
side of the Mediterranean, on the shores of Italy and France. 
These limestones continue onwards to the Valley of l»onjcni,*1‘ 
which was found strewed with ay j is a m. Captain Lyon men- 
tions f/n n-Jti nfs as occurring in the road to Honjem ; while Dr 
Oudney speaks of sfri/ad jas/irr. * and earne/ion: s, but does not 
mention gun-fiints. These rocks continue onwards to Sockna. 
A short distance to the south of Sockna are the Soudah or Much 
Mountains. These, Captain Lyon says, rise to a height of 
lotto feet, extend about loo miles in breadth from N. to S., and 
as far as the eye can reach from L. to \Y. They are perfect 1\ 
barren, of very irregular forms, orcasionally broken into detacii- 
ed masses, and sometimes rising into cones. Tiny art com- 
posed of trap-rocks, said to be of the nature of' ha sail. After 
crossing this range, the route to Mourzouk leads across gravelly 
and sandy tracts, with frequent uppenmncis of dolomite lime- 
stone, occasionally rollid masses of basalt and agates, probnhlv 
derived from an vgdaloidal trap.* The road from Mourzouk, 
wliich our travellers left on t ic 2blh of November M2:!, to 
Traghan, the former capital of Fezzun, presented frequent iu- 
erustatinas of soft. From Traghan to Maefen, the road lies 
over a mixture of elay and salt. The path, by width all the 
animals move for several miles, is a narrow space or uirip worn 
smooth, hearing a resemblance, both in hardness and appear- 
ance, to ice. Near Maefen it assumes a new and more beauti- 
ful shape, being traversed by numerous fissures, from the sides 
of which, and from the roofs of cavities several feet deep, 

* The inhabitants of lienioleed aie Arabs. The water is excel- 
lent but .some of the wells are 100 feel deep. — Lyon. 

This is the northern boundary of the kingdom of Fezzun. 
Thorn are here some jierfeet, remains of a Homan fortress, built by 
order of Septiinins Sevems. -LyoX. 

£ At Sehlia, a town of JI00 inhabitants, the ]M)piilati’on is no longei 
And), but black ; hence Captain Lyon, in his inap, says, t£ Scbha. 
N. lat. 27°, black population commences.” 
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beautiful crystals ol* salt wm* observed shooting. The road 
extends more than twenty miles east and west. The water of 
Maeiln, Although impregnated with so/fa, is not disagreeable 
to the taste or unwholesome. The continuation of the journey 
from Macfen to (iatrone, which occupied two days, was across 
the sand of the desert, which, it is said, was beautifully line, 
round, and red.* This place is surrounded by sand hills and 
mounds of earth, co\ered with a tree called a/lia/i. Though 
encamped^m the south side of the town, they had cold north 
and north-west winds ; ami the temperature i ti the tent was 
from 4I> to 4o in the mornings. On thebth Deeember, reach- 
ed Tegerhv, the southernmost town in i’ez/an. This place 
they found pleasantly situated. On the Kith. left Tegerhy, 
am! proceeded on the Desert: it was scattered with mounds of 
cartli and sand, covered with \arious shrubs, which were greedily 
devoured by the camels. On the Kith, reached <» had. On the 
i #’th, continued their journey over a stony plain, without the 
least appearance »»f vegetrftion. Tin* exposed rocks were sand- 
s/onrs of diticrem lynds, red and black ; line specimens of 
pr/nfird muni wete found, in which w- n observed, in the centre. 
sap-\esstls, am! knots Idled \^:th a calcareous uniter, the woody 
fibre charged with a siliceous substance: bc.uiiiful rays were 
observed shoot i ng from the centre to tin circmuieiruev. The 
de]»th of a well they met with, named Mcshioo, was from l.*» 
to *20 feet ; the water good, ami therefore free from saline im- 
pregnations : the ground around it was strewed with human 
skeletons of the slaves who had arrived, exhausted with thirst 
and fatigue. “ The horrid cm sequences of the slave-trade,” 
says Dr Ottdney, were strongly brought to our mind ; and, 
all hough its horrors are not equal to those of the European 
trade, still they arc sullicient to call up every sympathy, and 
rouse cry spark of Immunity • Thew are dragged over deserts ; 
water often fails, ami also ] rovisiors scantily provided for the 
long and dreary journey. The Moms ascribe the numbers de- 
stroyed to the cruelty of the Tibboo traders : there is perhaps 
too much truth in this accusation, livery 11. w miles a skeleton 
was seen through the whole dav ; some were partially covered 
w r ith sand, others with only a small mound formed by the w ind; 
one hand often lay under the head, and frequently both, as il‘ 
in the act of compressing the head: the skin and membranous 
substance all shrivel up and dry, from the state of the air. The 
thick, muscular, and internal parts only decay.” Ranges of hills 

* Captain Lyon mentions gypsum and selenite as occurring in 
this quarter. 
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were seen to the south and east. In the evening the pqrty 
halted near a well, within half a mile of Meshroo. Around 
this spot were lying more than one hundred human kkeletons, 
some of them with the skin still remaining attached to the 
bones, — not even a little sand thrown over them. The Arabs 
were amused at the horror expressed by the travellers at this 
sight, and said, they were only blacks ; and began knocking 
about the limbs with the but-end of their iirelocks. u Our 
camels,” says Denham, “ did not come up until it was quite 
dark, and we bivouacked in the midst of these unearthed re- 
mains of the victims of persecution and avarice, after a long 
day's journey of twenty-six miles, in the course of which one 
of our party counted 107 of these skeletons.” They continued 
journeying until the ‘21st, partly through sand and among sand- 
stone hills , some of which were (J(K) feet high. On the 22d, 
they moved before daylight, passing some rougli sand hills 
mixed with red sandstone , to the west, over a plain of fine gravel, 
and halted at the matten called 111 - Hainmnr, close under a 
bluff head, which had been in view since quitting their resting- 
place in die morning. During the last two days, they had 
passed, on an average, from sixty to eighty, or ninety human 
skeletons each day ; but the numbers that lay about the wells 
at El Hammar were countless; those of two women, whose 
perfect and regular teeth bespoke them young, were particularly 
shocking ; their arms still remained clasped round each other 
as they had expired, although the flesh had long since perished 
by being exposed to the burning rays of the sun, and the 
blackened bones only left; the a ails of the fingers, and some 
of the sinews of the hand, also remained ; and part of the 
tongue of one of them still appeared through the teeth. They 
had now passed six days of desert without the slightest appear- 
ance of vegetation. On the following (24th) day, they had 
alternate plains of loose sand and gravel, and a distant view of 
some hills to the west. v“ While,” says Denham, “ 1 was 
dozing on my horse about nooii, overcome by the heat of the 
sun, which at that time of the day always shone with great 
power, I was suddenly awakened by a crashing under his feet, 
which startled me excessively. I found that my steed had 
stepped upon the perfect skeletons of two human beings, crack- 
ing their brittle bones under his feet, and, by one trip of his 
foot, separating a skull from the trunk, which rolled on like a 
ball before him. This incident gave me a sensation which it 
took some time to remove.” 

On the following day, 24th, the plain was observed covered 
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wity slight irregularities, and strewed with pieces of variously- 
coloured calcareous spar and selenite , and thick Iwds of gypsum 
were noticSu. Halted in the evening at wells situated finder a 
ridge cf low white hills of sandstone , called Mafrasben-Kasa- 
retta, where there are also beds and hills of limestone. The 
whole of the journey this day, 25th, was through hills of a ra- 
ther bold and picturesque character, of dark-coloured sandstone. 
One day’s journey was also through a tract partly plain, partly 
of sands font hills, to a wady named lzhya. Here the travel- 
lers had a gale of wind for three days ; their tents were nearly 
buried with sand, and they were obliged to roll themselves up in 
blankets nearly the whole time. They started again on the 3()th, 
and on the evening of the 31 at halted ujideT some Urn- brown 
sandstone hills. The journey from 1st .January to the (»th was 
partly along and across a ridge of sandstone hills , in no place more 
than 400 feet high. ( )n the Oth, they halted at Tiggema, which 
is one of the highest points of the sandstone range , about 400 
feet high, and hangs over "the mud houses of the town. Its 
sides are nearly perpendicular, and it is detached from the other 
hills by a chasm. On the Oth, the route still under the range 
of sandstone hills , they passed* a salt lake , and farther east, at 
Dirkee, two natron lakes. In the centre of each of these lakes 
is a solid body, or island of natron. In one lake the island is 
15 feet high, and 100 feet in circumference. The natron is as- 
soriated with muriate of soda, or common salt. On the 12th, 
they reached Ililnia, after passing through a wady the greater 
part of the way, which exhibited many patches of saline incrus- 
tations, also beds of red sandstone, containing numerous nodules 
of iron ore. The sandstone hills exhibit on their summits 
forms resembling ruins of towns and castles. Near to Bilma 
are several salt lakes that afford very pure and well -crystallized 
salt.* 'About a mile from Bilma is a spring of beautiful clear 
water, which rises to the surface of the earth, and waters a space 
of* two or three hundred yards i q circumference, which is covered 
with fresh grass ; but, passing this, the traveller must bid adieu 


* Captain Lyon says, — “ I found no one who knew of the salt 
lakes of Domboo, laid down in all the maps ; but there is abundance 
of salt at Agmrn, (which is four days from Bilma, W.S.W.,) and a 
large lake, on the borders of which this article is collected. The 
Tuaricks go there and cany away great quantities to Soudan. This 
agrees with the accounts of Domboo ; and, from the circumstance 
of Tuaricks going to Agram, and the position of that place, I am 
led to imagine it inay be the same Domboo, though under a differ- 
ent appellation. 1 * 
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to every appearance of vegetable production, and enter on de- 
sert. From Bilma, which was left on 10th .January, the route 
led ove* loose hills of line sand, in which the camels stink nearly 
knee-deep. In passing the desert wilds, where hills disappear 
in a single night by the drifting of the sand, and where all 
traces of the passage even of a large kaiila sometimes vanish 
in a few hours, the Tibboos have certain points in the dark 
sandstone ridges which from time to time raise their heads in 
the midst of this ocean of sand, and form the only Variety, and 
by them they steer their course. They halted in the evening at 
Kafiorum, which is a nest of hills of coarse dark sandstone. On 
the 17th, bivouacked under a head called Zow (difficult), to tin- 
east of which were found several wells. “ This day, the lflth,” 
says Denham, “the sand hills were less high, hut the animals 
sunk so deep that it was a tedious day for all. Four camels of 
Boo Khalloom's gave in ; two were killed by the Arabs, and 
two were left to the chance of coming up before morning. Tre- 
mendously dreary are these marches ,» as far as the eye can reach, 
billows of sand bound the prospect. ( )n seeing the solitary foot- 
passenger of the kafila, with his water-flask in his hand and 
hag of zumcetaon his head, sink, at a distance beneath the slope 
of 011 c of these, as lie plods his way alone, hoping to gain a few 
paces in his long day’s work by not following the track of the 
camels, one trembles for his safety : the obstacle passed which 
concealed him from the view, the eye is strained towards the 
spot, in order to be assured that lie has not been buried cpiick in 
the treacherous overwhelming sand.” ( )n the 20th, passed hills 
named (feisgal, of dark sandstone, and a tuble-sliaped hill in 
the wady Dihla, of sandstone and slate-clay. Here som e ful- 
gurites or liyhtmny-tvhes , were observed in the sand. A num- 
ber of semi -nitrified small stones were found on the sands, which 
the people collected to use as bullets. The journey .atiil across 
sandy deserts to an extensive wady called Aghadem, which 
they reached on the 2Hd. iiere are .several w r ells of excellent 
water, and hills of sandstone. From thence crossed the sand de- 
sert of Tintuma. On the 27th, “we,” says Denham, “ ap- 
peared gradually approaching something like vegetation. We 
had rising sands and clumps of fine grass the whole way, and 
the country was not unlike some of our heaths in England.” 
Towards evening the trees increased in number ; and when the 
travellers halted, the animals found abundance of food. The 
spot where^they halted is called Gcogo Balwy. They continu- 
ed their route across sands and through valleys, bounded by loir 
sandstone hills, and by some salt lakes. As they approached the 
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great tresli- water lake Tchad, the country improved much in ap- 
pearance, owing to the increase of soil, and consequently of ve- 
getation. •( >n the 4th February, they came in sight of this great 
lake. On February 5th, reached Lari, on the shore of the Great 
1 jakc. ( )n the fith, the freed slaves, natives of Kanem, left them 
tor their homes, three days’ journey to the eastward. One poor 
deaf and dumb woman, whom the rapacity of Mukni, the for- 
mer Sultan of Fczzan, who spared neither age, sex, nor infirmity, 
had induceckhim to march to Tripoli, had shed torrents of tears 
ever since she had been made acquainted, by signs, that she was 
to go to Bornou. She had left tw r o children behind her, and 
the third, which was in her arms when she was taken by the 
Arabs, had been torn from her breast after the first ten days 
of her journey across the Desert, in order that she might keep 
up with tlie camels. Her expressive motions, says Denham, 
in describing the manner in which the child was forced from her 
and thrown on the sand, where it was left to perish, while whips 
were applied to her, lame aiui worn out as she was, to quicken 
her tottering steps, were intensely affecting. After travelling 
through a wooded and beautiful country, they, on February 
17th, reached Ivouka. This v^as to the tra\ellcrs an important 
day, as they were now about to become acquainted with a peo- 
ple who had never seen, or scarcely heard of, a European. 

In a journey which was undertaken to Mandara, the whole 
country to Afiagay was found to lie alluvial. Denham crossed 
part of a great range of mountains, named the Mandara Hills, 
at the most southern limit of this journey. He says, “ On all 
sides the apparently interminable chain of hills closed upon our 
view in nigged magnificence and gigantic grandeur, though not 
to be compared with the Higher Alps, the Apennines, or even 
the Sierra Morcna, in magnitude; yet by none of these were 
they smppqgsed in picturesque effect.” This range of mountains 
was found to contain granite, mica-slate, hornblende rock, and 
ores of iron. There were ol served on the southward lower 
ranges of newer formation, consisting of* conglomerated rocks 
abounding in fossil oyster-shells. 

On what. Form ft (ion (toes the Sand of the Desert rest 9 — It is 
a question with geologists, 011 what formation or formations does 
the sand of the Desert rest ? We have not data sufficient for a 
very satisfactory answer to this question. Judging, however, 
from the details of travellers, we would infer that the predomi- 
nating formations are of the secondary class of rock*. The se- 
condary formations met .with are red and var legated sandstone, 
with gypsum and salt, and white and gray sandstone , sometimes 
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disposed in fantastic forms. The salt in some places is seqp in 
thick beds, along with the red or variegated sandstones. Lime - 
stones of various descriptions, that appear to belong to the Jura 
limestone formation, are met with. .Besides those already enu- 
merated, there occur other limestones, clays, and gypsums, be- 
longing to the tertiary class, from which salt springs issue. But 
not only these softer rocks appeared rising tlirough the sands of 
the Desert ; also harder rocks, as greenstone, amygdaloid, and 
granite, in some places project, although rarely, in isolated Tocks, 
ridges, and cliffs. From these details it appears that the gene- 
ral basis of the Desert consists of secondary rocks, principally 
sandstone and limestone. 

Description of a Trona or Natron Lake . — Natron or trona, 
as already mentioned, is found in various parts of the Desert, 
but principally in its eastern half. Dr Oudney describes, in 
the following terms, in a letter to us, afterwards printed in 
Denhanrs Travels, the wady Trona he passed through in his 
journey from Tripoli to Mourzouk Monday , July ft — -We 

entered the wady Trona early this momyig, on the north-east 
side. Near where we entered there are a duster of date palms, 
and a small lake from which impure trona is obtained. On 
the western side the trona lake is surrounded with date-trees, 
and its marshy borders are covered on almost all sides by grass 
and a tall juncus. It is about half a mile long, and nearly 200 
yards wide. At present it is of inconsiderable depth, from the 
evaporation of the water ; for many places are dry now, which 
are covered in the winter and spring. The trona crystallizes at 
the bottom of the lake when the water is sufficiently saturated ; 
for when the water is in large quantities it eats the trona, as 
the people say. The cakes vary in thickness from a fine film 
to several inches (two or three). The thickest at present is 
not more than three-fourths of an inch ; but in the winter, when 
the water begins to increase, it is of the thickness I have men- 
tioned. The surface next the ground is not unequal from crys- 
tallization, but rough to the feel from numerous small rounded 
asperities. That next the water is generally found studded with 
numerous small, beautiful cubical crystals of muriate of soda ; 
the line of junction is always distinct, and the one is easily re- 
moved from the other. When not covered with muriate of soda, 
the 'upper surface shows a congeries of small tabular pieces 
joined in every direction. When the mass is broken, there is 
a fine display of reticular crystals, often finely radiated. The 
surface of the water is covered in many places with large thin 
sheets of salt, giving the whole the appearance of a lake partially 
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frozen over; film after film forms, till the whole becomes of 
great thickness. Thus may be observed, on the same space, 
trona and Cubical crystals of muriate of soda ; and, on the sur- 
face of the water, films accumulating till the whole amounts to 
a considerable thickness. The soil of the lake is dark -brown 
muddy sand, approaching to black, of a viscid consistence and 
slimy feel ; and, on the lately uncovered surface of the banks, 
a black substance something like mineral tar is seen oozing 
out. TheVater begins to increase in winter, and is at its 
height in the spring. In the beginning of the winter the trona 
is thickest and best ; but in the spring it disappears entirely. 
The size of the lake has diminished considerably within the 
last nine years, and, if care be not taken, the diminution will 
be still more considerable; for plants are making rapid en- 
croachments, and very shallow banks are observable in many 
places. On making inquiry, I found the quantity of trona has 
not sensibly diminished for the last ten years. Perhaps it may 
appear so, from there altfhys being sufficient to answer every 
demand. The quantUy annually carried away amounts to be- 
tween 400 and 500 camel-loads, each amounting to about 4 
cwt., — a large quantity, when «the size of the lake is taken into 
account. It is only removed from the lake when a demand 
comes. A man goes in, breaks it off in large pieces, and those 
on the banks remove the extraneous matter, and pack it in large 
square bundles. The water in the valley is good, being free 
from saline impregnation.” — Clapperton , Denham , and Oud- 
ucy's Journal, p. 57. 

Fulgurite and Meteoric Iron found in the Desert . — In some 
parts of the Desert tubes of sand, resembling those found at 
llrigg in Cumberland, and in different sandy districts on the 
continent of Europe, are met with. They are named fulgurites, 
or lightbirng-tubes, by naturalists, and are supposed to be form- 
ed by the lightning striking through the sand, and partially 
melting portions of it. Masses of meteoric iron also have been 
met with in the Desert. Golberry, in his journey through 
Western Africa, in the years 1005-7, mentions his having found 
a mass of meteoric iron in the Desert. Fragments of it were 
brought to Europe by Colonel O’Hara, and were analyzed by 
Mr Howard, who found it composed of ninety -six parts of jron 
and four of nickel. 

Observations on the Sand of the Desert. — Having now noticed 
the rocks and some of the minerals met with in th? Desert, we 
shall next attend to the sand of which it is principally composed. 
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The loose alluvial matter which forms the sand of the Insert 
is principally composed of particles of white and gry quartz of 
various sizes, generally very small, forming the sand, properly 
so called, seldom so large as to form gravel and pebbles. Some 
are of opinion that this sand is an original deposit e ; others, 
that it is formed from previously-existing rocks through the 
agency of water. 

Moving Pillars of Sand in the Desert . — 1 luring the storms 
that often rage in this Desert, the sand is ruiscd w into clouds 
that obscure the horizon, or it is by whirlwinds raised into pil- 
lars. IJruce describes an appearance of this kind, which he 
witnessed in his journey through the eastern part of the Desert, 
in his route to Abyssinia, in the following terms: — U At one 
o’clock we alighted among some acacia-trees at Wady el Ilal- 
boub, having gone twenty-one miles. We were here at once 
surprised and terrified by a sight, surely one of the most mag- 
nificent in the world. In that vast expanse of desert, from 
west to north-west of us, w r e saw a hum her of prodigious pillars 
of sand at different distances, at times moving with great velo- 
city, at others stalking on with majestic slowness. At intervals 
we thought they were coming «in a very few minutes to over- 
whelm us, and small quantities of sand did actually more than 
once reach us ; again they would retreat, so as to he almost out 
of sight, their tops reaching the very clouds; then the tops 
often separated from the bodies, and these, once disjoined, dis- 
persed in air, and did not appear more ; sometimes they were 
broken in the middle, as if they were struck with large cannon- 
shot. At noon they began to advance with considerable swift- 
ness upon us, — the wind being very strong at north. Eleven 
ranged alongside of us, about the distance of three miles; the 
greatest diameter of the largest appeared to me at that distance 
as if it would measure ten feet. They retired from us with a 
wind at south-east, leaving an impression on my mind to which 
I can give no name, though surely one ingredient in it was fear, 
with a considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. It was 
in vain to think of flying ; the swiftest horse would be of no use 
to carry us out of this danger, and the full conviction of this 
riveted me to the spot.” A similar account of these moving 
pillars of sand is given by M. Adanson, who had an opportu- 
nity of observing one of them crossing the river Gambia from 
the Great Desert. It passed within eighteen or twenty fathoms 
of the sterfrof the vessel, and seemed to measure ten or twelve 
feet in circumference, and about 2f>0 feet in height. Its heat 
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was pnsibly felt at the distance of 1011 feet, and it left a strong 
smell, more ! : ke that given out by saltpetre than sulphur, and 
which remJW'd a long time. 1 

Sand-wind . — The overpowering effects of a sudden sand-wind, 
when nearly at the border of the Desert, often destroys a whole 
kaiila, already weakened by fatigue. “ Indeed," says Denham, 
“ the sand-storm we had the misfortune to encounter in crossing 
the Desert gave us a pretty correct idea of the dreaded effects of 
these hurrieUncs. The wind raised the fine sand, with which 
the extensive Desert was covered, so -is to fill the atmosphere, 
and render the immense space before us impenetrable to the eye 
beyond a few yards. The sun and clouds were entirely ob- 
scured, ami a suffocating and oppressive weight accompanied 
tlu* flakes and masses of sand which, 1 laid almost said, we had 
to penetrate at every step. At times we completely lost sight 
of the camels, though only a few yards before us. The horses 
hung their tongues out of their mouths, and refused to face the 
clouds of* saml. A parching thirst oppressed us, which nothing 
alleviated." 

1 1 oir the jircvaifinif Winds ajfeet the Sand of the Desert . — 
The prevailing winds in the Sahara arc tlu* easterly and wester- 
ly ; the first blows nine months, the second but three months. 
This circumstance is intimately connected with the motions and 
distribution of tile sand of the Desert. In the eastern half of 
the Sahara the sand is more gravelly, and the general cover of 
saml shallower than in tlu* western half; so that, in travelling 
towards the west, the depth of the sand, and the completeness 
of the sandy covers, increase. This distribution of the sand 
is probably owing to the easterly wind, which blows so much 
longer than the westerly, carrying the sand before it from the 
Last Sahara. To the same cause we may refer the less frequent 
nppearaflee^pf rocks, the gradual diminution in magnitude and 
frequency of oases, even their total destruction by blowing sand 
as we advance westward.* 

What is the Groynastb Aye of the Sahara ? — Many are of 
opinion that the Sahara must at one time have been the bed of 
the ocean. The v£ry frequent saline impregnation of the sand, 
the rolled pebble ami sands mixed with sea-shells at the foot of 
the southern acclivity of the Atlas and other parts of the De- 
* sert, are considered as in favour of this hypothesis. At what 

* The long continuance of the easterly in coni parson of* the 
westerly wind may explain how it happens" that the whole country 
of Egypt has not ere this* been swallowed up by the sand-flood of 
the Desert. 
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period did this great tTact rise above the waves of the oc^an ? 
This can only be guessed at by an attentive examination of the 
junctions of the sandstones, limestones, &c. with the bounding 
primary ranges of the Desert. If they are the same on the 
south side as on the north, or Atlas side, then it would follow 
that the Desert rose above the sea at the time when the Atlas 
made its appearance from below ; that is, after the deposition 
of the tertiary rocks, — at a period when the earth and its ani- 
mals and vegetables were nearly the same as at present. 

3. Geology of the llcgion to the South of the Sahara , and to 
the North of the Great Table -land. — This is the Land of the 
Negroes, called also Soudan or Nigritia. The high land on 
the west of this part of Africa is partly accumulated around the 
sources of the rivers Senegal, Gambia, Kio Grande, and Niger 
or Joliba. From the sources of the Niger the mountains run 
eastwards, under the name of Kong Mountains, across Africa, 
when at length they are said to form a junction with the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, that range onvard and join with the vast 
Alpine land of Abyssinia. Parts of jhis boundary are very 
lofty, some mountains of the Kong chain attaining an elevation 
of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. From the meagre de- 
tails of travellers in regard to this part of Africa, all we can in- 
fer is, that the mountains on the west, and along the south of 
this zone, contain primitive rocks of various descriptions, as 
granite, mica-slate, clay-slate, quartz rock, hornblende rock, 
limestone, &c. In different parts these rocks seem traversed 
by augite greenstone or secondary traps. The secondary sand- 
stones and limestones connected with these ranges not having 
been accurately described, we cannot venture any conjecture as 
to their geological nature. At Gambia there is only sand ; but 
opposite the town there are islands of red decomposed granite. 
At Goree the rock is, a fine basalt, which takes a Aguiar pris- 
matic form, similar to the Giants’ Causeway.* 

Vast tracts of fiat country, partly ririh and cultivated, partly 
desert and sandy, extend to the eastern limit, including Soudan, 
of which the great kingdoms, are lloussa and Bomou. In the 
fiat and desert regions, salt lakes and natron lakes, and salt and 
natron springs are met with. Beds of rock-salt occur in differ- 
ent places, as at Teleg, north of Timbuctoo, half a day’s jour- 
ney from Taudeny. From this place is exported all the salt 
from Timbuctoo to J enne, and from that town to Soudan. The 
salt is the* e disposed in beds several feet thick ; it is mined into 


* Geol. Tr. vol. i. New Series, p. 413. 
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large slabs, which are afterwards sawn into blocks for the mar- 
ket! These mines form the riches of the country. 

Africa A'' Gold. — This continent, as is well known, affords a 
considerable quantity of gold, which is found in the form of 
rolled pieces, or in minute grains, named gold dust, in the allu- 
vium of rivers, lakes, valleys, and the wide-spreading sand of 
the vast Desert. The northern parts of Africa afford but little 
gold 4 while, in the countries to the south of the Great Desert, 
there are tracts remarkable for the quantity of gold they contain. 
Thus the fiat country, which extends from the foot of the 
mountains in which are situated the sources of the Gambia, 
Senegal, and Niger, has from an early period afforded gold, 
llambouk, which is situated to the north-west of these moun- 
tains, furnishes the greatest part of the gold which is sold on 
the western coast of Africa, as well as that which is brought to 
Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Cairo, and Alexandria. The gold, as 
is often the case, is accompanied with gTains of iron ore, proba- 
bly tlie magnetic or black iron ore. Gold mines occur to the 
south of Timbuctoo. The people employed in these mines are 
llambarra negroes, who become wealthy, as all the particles of 
gold under a certain weight (12 c mizams) belong to them. Pieces 
of gold weighing several ounces are sometimes found there. 
The country of Kordofan, to the south-east of the Great De- 
sert, affords a considerable quantity of gold. The precious me- 
tal found in that country is brought to market by the negroes 
in quills of the ostrich and vulture. This territory, it would 
appear, was known to the ancients, who regarded Ethiopia as a 
country rich in gold. Sulphur : s said to occur in Darfur. 

4. Great Table-land of Africa. — Of the fable-land itself we 
know very little, — the geological details we are now to lay be- 
fore our readers being principally illustrative of the mountain- 
ranges am^acclivitics that surround this* elevated plateau. 

Geology of the Coast from Sierra. Leone to Cape Negro . — 
We shall trace the geological phenomena from Sierra Leone, to 
Cape Negro. The lulls around Sierra Leone are of granite, or 
rather of a porphyritic granitic syenite, in which tourmaline 
crystals occur.* We know nothing whatever of the geology of 
the Grain Coast and Ivory Coast of Guinea. The Gold Coast 
is so named from the great trade in .gold dust carried on there, 
which has given rise to many European settlements. We are 
told that in the interior there are mountains of granite, gneiss, 
and quartz, and that the gold is collected from the alldvial 
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sands and clays formed from these rocks. Nothing particular 
is known of the rocks or soils of the Slave Coast. 

Oui*young friend and pupil, Thomas Park, son hi the cele- 
brated but unfortunate Mungo Park, possessing the enthusiasm 
and courage of his father, determined on traversing Africa, with 
the view of ascertaining the history of his father’s fate, at that 
time in some degree unknown, and also of enlarging our know- 
ledge of its natural history and geography. He was landed by 
order of government at Accra, on the west coast, in N. The 
last letter we received from this promising young traveller, — for 
shortly after the commencement of his journey he perished, — 

was as follows : — “ Accra , 17 th September 1827 1 intend to 

set off to-morrow morning. 1 have been, as you know, three 
months here, during which time I have been principally busy 
with the study of the Ashantee language. Some time ago I 
made an excursion of about fifty miles into the interior, by way 
of experiment, and did not fail to look around me and notice 
the rocks and other natural productions. 1 have only time to 
say, that the valley of Accra is about 12,miles in breadth, and 
50 miles in length ; the bottom is covered with a soft sandstone, 
and this sandstone in one plaqp was observed resting upon 
clay-slatc. The mountains forming the sides of this long val- 
ley, as far as I could observe, appear composed of quartz rock 
and clay-slate, alternating witli each other, and disposed in 
strata ranging S.S.W. and N.N.E., the dip from 80° to 80° 
(the direction of the dip not mentioned). The quartz rock 
contains grains of gold , as / ascertained by careful examina- 
tion . In some blocks of rock ^{syenite) 1 noticed a good many 
crystals of sphene, and in one place saw what I considered to be 
black manganese ore. It is very hard and heavy, and is fash- 
ioned by the Ashantees into balls. The cover of alluvium, in 
the bottom of the valley and extending down to the^eacoast, is 
of such a nature as to lead me to conjecture that it is of ma- 
rine origin, and, therefore, that the^sea formerly extended a 
long way inland. The bases of the hills are richly clothed with 
trees ; but these diminish in number towards the coast, where 
there occurs only a bush here tod there.” * 

The occurrence of gold in the quartz rock, as ascertained by 
Mr Park, is a very interesting observation, as it allows us to infer 
that probably much of the gold collected in Africa may have 
been derived originally from this kind of rock, which, in its 
broken do c ,/n and disintegrated state, may have formed the 
sands and gravels in which gold dust is generally found. 

In Benin there are mountains (those of Cameroon on the 
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seac. ast) said to be 13,000 feet high. The Congo district, 
through which the Zaire flows, was examined tor some instance 
up the river. The rocks met with were granite, syenite, pri- 
mitive greenstone, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, and primitive 
limestone or marble. 

The kingdom of Angola contains salt pits, from which are 
extracted large slabs of solid rock-salt. According to Battel, 
beds of rot^L-salt three feet thick extend over a considerable 
part of the province of l)embea. 

The mines of Loango and Benguela furnish good iron. Cop- 
per and silver ores are said also to occur in Angola, particularly 
in the kingdom of Majomba. There are also some consider- 
able mines of copper in Anziko. 

Bamba, situated on the coast, has large salt pits. Its moun- 
tains, ricli in metals, extend as far as Angola. The province 
of Sandi contains ores of iron and of yellow copper. 

The coast from Cape N e^ro, in lat. 10 J S., to the mouth of 
the Orange Kiver, an extent of upwards of one thousand miles, 
consists of sand hills, Without a tree or drop of water, having in 
this great space only three bays, which are completely exposed 
to the north-west wind, viz. fhe Great Fish Bay, Walvisch 
Bay, and Angra Pequina. The geology of this coast is entire- 
ly unknown. 

Cape of Good Hope District . — This district is bounded on 
the north and east by the Orange and Fish rivers ; on the west 
and south by the ocean. The country extends from S. lat. 29° 
to IS. lat. 33° 55* 40", that of the Cape of Good Hope. It in- 
cludes the country inhabited by the Hottentot race and the 
Boshuanas. 

Distribution of the Chains of Momi fains, Plains , and Val- 
leys or Kloofs . — Two great chains of mountains run parallel 
with the w&tem coast, having between them and the coast a 
sandy plain from flve to ten miles in breadth. From the most 
easterly of these two chains branch off three others, running in 
a direction parallel with the equator, between which are the 
like number of terrace j, including, altogether a space of between 
two and three degrees of latitude. The two southernmost of 
these chains are united at several points with the western, and 
# form the vast ridges which, under the names Zwartebergen *or 
Black Mountains, run like a steep wall from west to east, 
broken only at intervals by the streams which flow fora them 
from the Karroo. The two principal of these chains terminate 
at Kromxne Rivers’ Bay and at Algoa Bay. Smaller branches 
run down to Mossel Bay and Plattenbergs Bay. TJJie level 
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country between the southern chain and the coast constantly 
decreases in breadth, from the spot where this chapi branches 
of from the western mountains till it is lost near Kromme Ri- 
vers’ Bay. Towards the north several long and spacious val- 
leys run between the chains of the Black Mountains, the prin- 
cipal of which are, the Kokman’s Kloof, Kango, the Valley of 
the Elephant River, and Long Kloof. It is only at a few 
points, and even at these not without some danger and diffi- 
culty, that the Black Mountains can he crossed to the terrace 
north of them, and which is some thousand feet higher than the 
other two terraces, known under the name Great Karroo .* The 
tract enclosed between these two chains of mountains is partly 
fertile, but interspersed with tracts of arid clay -land called KaT- 
roo. This plain or terrace, forming the third terrace of South- 
ern Africa, about 300 miles in length and 00 in breadth, and 
principally a parched desert, occupies the whole of that very 
large space lying between the Black fountains and the third great 
branch from the western hills, called the Nieuwevcld Moun- 
tains. These latter again unite themselves, after running for a 
long extent from west to east, with another chain of mountains 
running from noTth to south, forming at their junction that re- 
markable group of mountains called the Sneuwbergen or Snow 
.'Mountains. The Nieuweveld and Sneuwberg Mountains are 
said to be the highest in Southern Africa, some of them being 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. The country, from this vast 
range of mountains to the northern boundary of the Cape Colony, 
may be considered as a lofty plain, part indeed of the great 
Table -land of Af rica, free from large mountains, but here and 
there varied with ranges and hills of moderate dimensions, hav- 
ing very few rivers, and all of these nearly dried up in summer ; 
quite destitute of trees and grass, but every where covered with 
bushes springing out of a naked red soil, deprivecKof moisture 
during a great part of the year. The bushes. are not more than 
a foot or two in height, excepting various kinds of lyciurn , and 
almost exclusively belong to the natural order of composite 
flowers. One general cast of features, not peculiar, however, to 
this district, pervades all these vegetables,— a minute and arid 
foliage. Yet on these all the cattle browse, and such wild ani- 
mals as are herbivorous. The mountains vary in form ; the 
most prevalent shape is the tabular; and, of these, splendid 
displays qpeur in many parts of the country, which are well 


* The word Karroo, written Karo by Burcliell, belongs to the 
Hottentot language, and signifies dry or arid . 
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represented in the plates in Professor Lichtenstein 1 * Travels, 
and ‘also in those of Mr Burchell. Deep and extensive cliffs 
are of frequent occurrence, exhibiting all the magnificent scen- 
ery so characteristic of the great sandstone or quart/ forma- 
tion, which predominates in Southern Africa. The moun- 
tain-ranges are in many places traversed by deep valleys, named 
kloofs . These arc the passes that lead across from one part of 
the country to the other, and which appear to have been origi- 
nally vast r*nts, which have become wider by the action of the 
atmosphere and running water. The inclined plane, or space 
between the most southern range of mountains and the seacoast, 
varies from 20 to 00 miles in breadth, and, reckoning from the 
interior of the country, forms the third terrace, of {Southern 
Africa. The Hat tract enclosed between the southern chain and 
the Zwarteberg forms the second terrace. The vast tract, or the 
Great Karroo, contained between the Zwarteberg and the JXieu- 
wcveld Gebirgtc, is the first terrace. The second and first ter- 
races, which contain so much Karroo ground, may formerly 
have been inland seas or lakes. The great bank of gravel, 
sand, and clay, whicih ranges along the coast and under the 
sea, from the C ape of Good Hope to Natal, and to south lat. 
37 ’, may be considered as another terrace. 

Description of the Karroo Plains. — The Karroo ground , 
which forms so striking a feature in the external aspect of the 
( '-ape district, is loam or sandy clay, mixed with particles of 
ochre of iron. Lichtenstein says it is not more than a foot in 
thickness. TJus may apply to some, but by no means to the 
greater number of localities. From the nature of the soil, and 
other concomitant causes, the vegetation must at all times be 
very meagre ; and in summer, when the sun has dried the soil 
to the hardness of brick, it ceases almost entirely. The me- 
se mbrtpi n the mu m, and some other succylent plants; some kinds 
of gorterih \ of bergia , and of asters , whose roots, like the bulbs 
of lilucious plants, nature has fortified with a tenfold net of 
fibres under the upper rind, to protect them against the harden- 
ed clay : such plants alone resist the destructive nature of this 
inhospitable soil. « 

As soon as, in the cooler season, the rains begin to fall, and 
penetrate into the hard layer of loam, these fibres imbibe the 
moisture, and, pushing aside the clay, the germ of the plhnt, 
under their protection, begins to shoot, and in a few days the 
arid waste is covered with a delicate green covering. Soon af- 
ter, myriads of flower ornament the whole surface. u The 
mild mid-day sun,” says Lichtenstein, “ expands the radiated 
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crowns of the mesembryanthemums and gorteriac, and the young 
green of the plants is almost hidden by the glowing coloufs of 
their fvll-blown flowers, while the whole air is perfumed with 
the most fragrant odour. The odour is more particularly de- 
lightful, when, after a calm day, the sun declines, and the warm 
breath of the flowers rests quietly on the plain. At this time 
the whole dreary desert is transformed into one continued gar- 
den of flowers. The colonist, with his herds and his flocks, 
leaves the Snowy Mountains, and, descending int/~ the plain, 
there finds a plentiful and wholesome supply of food for the 
animals ; while troops of the tall ostrich and the wandering 
antelope, driven also from the heights, share the repast, and en- 
liven the scene. But how soon is the country again deprived 
of all its glory ! It scarcely continues more than one month, 
unless late rains, which must not often be expected, call forth 
the plants again into new life. As the days begin to lengthen, 
the increasing power of the mid-day ray checks once more the 
lately-awakened powers of vegetatior. The flowers soon fade 
and fall, the stems and leaves dry, and the hard coat of soil locks 
up the germs until the rains return ; the succulent plants alone 
still furnish food for the herds and flocks. The streams soon 
begin to dry, the springs almost cease to flow, till at length the 
universal drought compels the colonists to return to the moun- 
tains ; yet even then they quit the plain with reluctance, and 
the flocks, accustomed to endure thirst, still linger behind, feed- 
ing on the succulent plants, which afford at once food and drink, 
and are particularly salutary to those that bear wool. Every 
day, however, the Karroo becomes more and more solitary, and 
by the end of September it is wholly deserted. The hardened 
clay hursts into a thousand cracks, which evince to the traveller 
the great power of an African sun. Every trace of verdure is 
vanished, and the hard red soil is covered over with a brown 
dust, formed from the ashes of the dried and withered plants. 
Yet amongst these ashfes is the seed nourished' that is to pro- 
duce future generations, and the relics of one year's vegetation 
furnish manure that is to cherish the germs till the next year's 
rain again brings them forth.” - r * 

Lichtenstein thus describes his first view of the Great Kar- 
roo : — “ The space between the mountain-ranges is the Great 
Kafroo, as it is called, a parched and arid plain, stretching out 
to such an extent that the vast hills by which it is terminated 
are almost lost in the distance. The beds of numberless little 
rivers cross, like veins, in a thousand directions, this enormous 
space ; the course of them might in some places be clearly dis- 
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tinjguished by the dark-green of the mimosas which spread along 
their bank.* Excepting these, nowhere, as far as the eye could 
read’-, wasPa tree to be seen, nor even a shrub, or any sigrts what- 
ever of life.” 

As the geology of the country in the vicinity of Cape Town 
is that best known to us of any part of Southern Africa, we shall 
first describe the arrangements observed in that quarter, and af- 
terwards notice what is known of the rocks of other parts of this 
division offVfrica. 

Getty. nosy of the Peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope . — The 
peninsula of the (’ape of (lood Hope is a mountainous ridge, 
stretching nearly north and south for forty or fifty miles, and 
connected on the east side, and near its northern extremity, with 
the main body of Africa, by a flat sandy isthmus, about ten 
miles broad, having Table Bay on the north of it, and False Bay 
on the south. The southern extremity of this peninsula, ex- 
tending into the sea, with False Bay on the east, and the ocean 
on the south and west, is properly the (Jape of Good Hope, and 
is nearly the most southern point of Africa. At this point the 
chain of mountains which forms the peninsula, though rugged, 
is lower than at the north end. where it is terminated by Table 
Mountain and two others, which form an amphitheatre overlook- 
ing Table Bay, and opening to the north. The mountains of 
the ridges extending from the Cape to the termination of the 
peninsula in the north, vary in shape ; but the most frequent 
forms incline more or less to sharp conical. The three moun- 
tains that terminate the peninsula on the north are, the Table 
Mountain in the middle ; the Lion's Head, sometimes called 
the Sugar Loaf, on the west side ; and the Devil’s Peak on the 
east. The Lion's Head, which is about 2100 feet above the 
level of the sea, is separated from the Table Mountain by a val- 
ley that descends to the depth of 1 500 or 2000 feet below the 
summit of the Table Mountain, which is itself 3582 above the 
level of the sea. On the west of the Lion's Head there is a 
lower eminence, named the Lion’s Hump, 1142 feet high, from 
which the ground declines gradually to the sea. The amphi- 
theatre formed bj these three fnountains is about five or six 
miles in diameter, in the centre of which is placed Cape Town. 

The rocks of which this peninsula is composed are few in 
number, and of simple structure. They are granite, gneiss, 
clay-slate, graywacke, quartz rock, sandstone, and augite-green- 
stone, or dolerite. Of these the most abundant art granite and 
sandstone ; the next in-frequency are clay-slate and graywacke ; 
and the least frequent are gneiss and dolerite. In some parts, 
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as at the Steinberg, the sandstone is traversed by veins of red 
iron ore. Abel mentions a vein six feet wide, and extending 
for upwards of one hundred feet. 

The strata of the Neptunian rocks, or those whose fonnation 
is connected with the operation of wateT, generally Tange from 
west to east, — that is across the peninsula. The southern and 
middle parts of the peninsula have been but imperfectly exa- 
mined. Captain Hall remarks, that the same general structure 
and relations seem to occur all over the peninsula as in the 
mountains around Cape Town. The late Dr Clarke Abel, in 
the account of his voyage to China, gives the following descrip- 
tion of a line display of stratification in a mountain that faces 
the sea, in the neighbourhood of Simon's Hay, which was point- 
ed out to him by one of our pupils, an active and intelligent 
officer, Captain Wauchope, R. N. : — “ The sandstone, forming 
the .. upper part of the mountain, is of a reddish colour, very 
crystalline in its structure, and approaching, in some specimens, 
to quartz rock. Immediately beneath the sandstone is a bed 
of compact dark-red argillaceous sandstone, passing, in many 
places, into slate of the same colour. This bed rests upon 
another of very coarse loosely-combined sandstone resembling 
gTavel. Under this is another layer of dark-red sandstone, ter- 
minating in a conglomerate, consisting of decomposed crystals 
of felspar, and of rounded and angular fragments of quartz, 
from the size of a millet-seed to that of a plover’s egg, embed- 
ded in a red sandstone base, lleneath the conglomerate com- 
mences a bed, which 1 at. first took for granite, and which is 
composed of the constituents cf granite in a decomposed state, 
intermixed with green steatite, and a sufficient quantity of the 
red sandstone to give it a reddish hue. The felspar of the bed 
iR decomposed, and exactly resembles that of the conglomerate 
above it. The mica seems, in a good measure, to have* passed 
into steatite. The quartz is in small crystals, frequently having 
their angles rounded. “ This bed is several feet in thickness, 
and gradually terminates in the granite ; but the precise line of 
junction 1 was unable to trace. The appearances thus were in 
the following order : — 

h Horizontally-stratified sandstone. 

2. Bed of compact dark-red sandstone, passing into slate. 

3. A bed of coarse sandstone resembling gravel. 

4/ A seccnd layer of compact dark-red sandstone, passing into 

5. A conglomerate, consisting of decomposed crystals of fel- 
spar, and fragments of quartz in a sandstone basis. 
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fg. A bed composed of the decomposed constituents of granite 
and red sandstone, passing into 

7- GriSlite.” 

The above is the only spot to the southward of the range of 
mountains near Cape Town which has been particularly de- 
scribed in a geognostical view. To the northward of Cape Town, 
it is said that the mountains are principally composed of the 
same rocktPas those which occur throughout the peninsula, and 
whose characters and position have been examined with consi- 
derable attention in the Cion’s Rump, Lion’s Head, Table 
Mountain, and Devil’s l’eak, by our pupils the late Dr Clarke 
Abel, Dr Adam, now of Calcutta, the late Captain Carmichael, 
and also by Captain Basil Hall. From the observations fur- 
nished to us by these naturalists, and also from accounts pub- 
lished by them, we have drawn up the following description : — 

Linn's Hump . — The Lion’s Hump rises by an easy ascent, 
and, excepting at one or fwo points, is covered to the summit 
with a thin soil, bearing a scanty vegetation. Dr Adam in- 
forms us that vegetables appear to be most luxuriant over the 
sandstone of the peninsula, hut less so on the soil formed by 
the decomposition of the granite, and least of all over clay- 
slate, as on the Lion’s Rump, where clay-slate is the predomi- 
nating rock. Although this latter hill has been cultivated in 
some places, yet it presents a stunted vegetation ; while the up- 
per part of the Lion’s Head and Table Mountain, though much 
more elevated? display rich and more vigorous shrubs.* It is 
composed of clay-slate, graywaeke, and sandstone. The clay- 
slate and graywacke appear to alternate, and the sandstone rests 
upon the slate. The slate is distinctly stratified ; the strata on 
one side of the hill dip to the north, on ‘ the opposite to the 
south,* ar^J in the middle or centre of* the hill they are nearly 
perpendicular. Numerous veins of compact quartz traverse the 
strata in all directions. A quarry, whicli has been wrought to 

* Constantin, so celebrated for its wine, is situated at the bottom 
of the range loading from Cape T*>wn to Simon’s Bay, where sand- 
stone is the predominating rock ; and the soil of the farms of the 
neighbouring ground appears to be composed of it, in a state of de- 
eomjKisition, and of vegetable mould. That it is the sandstone 
which essentially contributes to the excellence of the soil Dr Adam 
is inclined to behove, from having observed several spots at the foot 
of the same range, nearer Cape Town, with a soil richer in .vege- 
table mould, but whose produce was held much inferior. The prin- 
cipal rock there was granite, and its superincumbent sandstone has 
suffered less decomposition than that adjoining to Constantia. 
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a considerable extent on the east side of the hill, exhibits a fine 
view of the structure of the clay-slate, and in one place there is 
a bed of sandstone in the slate. The sandstone, wh*ch is of a 
yellowish-gray colour, is composed of grains of quartz, with 
disseminated felspar and scales of mica. 

Lion's Head. — The strata of clay-slate continue to the base 
of the Lion's Head. Here they are succeeded by strata of -com- 
pact gneiss, composed of gray felspar and quartz, with much 
dark-brown mica in small scales. It much resemble* the gneiss 
interposed between granite and clay-slate in the transition-moun- 
tains in the south of Scotland ; as at Criffel, and near New Gal- 
loway in Kirkcudbrightshire. The gneiss is distinctly stratified, 
and the strata in some places dip under the next rock, which is 
granite; in others, they dip from it. Numerous transitions are 
observed from the granite into the gneiss ; and, in the same bed 
of compact gneiss, one part will be gneiss, while another will be 
granite. Beds of granite, in some places, appear to alternate 
with the gneiss. Veins of granite, from a few inches in width 
to several feet, traverse the gneiss and clay -slate, and arc ob- 
served projecting from the body of the granite, and shooting 
among the neighbouring slaty strata. Granite forms a consi- 
derable portion of the Lion’s Head. It is composed of pale- 
red felspar, gray quartz, and brownish-black mica. It is more 
frequently coarse granular than fine granular, and is often por- 
phyritic. It is occasionally traversed by veins of quartz, or of 
felspar, or of granite. In some parts the granite is traversed by 
veins of dolerite or augitc-greenstone , and one of< these veins, as 
described by Dr Abel, appearsodivided and shifted. This ap- 
pearance is represented in No. 3 of Dr Abel’s Geological Views 
at the Cape of Good Hope. As we ascend the mountain, we 
find the granite succeeded first by a reddish sandstone ; and this, 
in its turn, is covered by a brown sandstone that reaches- to the 
summit. These sandstones are principally composed of granu- 
lar concretions of quartz, with a few disseminated grains of fel- 
spar and scales of mica. The sandstone is distinctly stratified, 
and the strata dip at a small angle all around the Lion’s Head 
and the north-west side of the I able Mountain. On the oppo- 
site side of the latter, however, from the seabeach, we may see 
it, beyond the gorges, making an angle with the horizon of not 
less than 45°. Dr Adam says, “ During a ride to Constantia 
one day, I observed this high inclination more particularly on 
the ridge extending from the Devil’s Peak by Simon’s Bay ; 
and, having afterwards visited the spot«on purpose, fmmd the 
sandstone very much elevated in its position above the comment 
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level of the strata , and at one place nearly perpendicular to 
the' hortzntiy running from north-east to south-west 

Table fountain. — The next and highest mountain, tljp Table 
Mountain, presents many interesting appearances. The lowest 
part of the mountain, on one side, is red sandstone ; higher up, 
and apparently rising from under it, are clay-slate, graywacke, 
and gneiss. These rocks are disposed in strata, arranged nearly 
in a vertical position, with an east and west direction. They 
are intcnnjggled with granite, which is the next rock on the 
ascent of the mountain. The granite, at its line of junction 
with the slate, both gneiss and clay-slate, is often much inter- 
mixed with them ; and numerous veins of granite shoot from 
the mass of the granite rock itself into the bounding strata. At 
a higher level than the granite, sandstone makes its appearance, 
and continues upwards to the summit of the mountain. The 
lowest of the summit sandstone is of a reddish colour; the 
next above it is of a yellowish colour ; and the upper part, or 
that on the summit, is of* a gray, or beautifully white colour, 
and sometimes so coarsely granular as to appear in the state of 
conglomerate. In mufly places , the sandstone passes into quartz 
rock , and is very highly crystalline. The sandstone is dis- 
tinctly stratified, and nearly hbrizontal. 

Devil's Peak. — The most easterly mountain of the group we 
are describing, named the Devil's Peak, agrees with Table 
Mountain in the nature and arrangement of the rocks of which 
it is composed. The lower part of the mountain exhibits 
strata of clay-sjate ; these, as we ascend, are succeeded by gra- 
nite ; and the upper parts and summit are of the usual varieties 
of sandstone.* * • 

* The following particulars in regard to the mountains near 
Cape Town were communicated to us by Captain Carmichael. 
The Table .^fountain and Lion's Head rest upon a base of granite; 
Greeu Point, Table Valley, and the Devil’s Peak, on a base of 
slate, of which tht whole of the Lion's Bacic or Rump is composed. 
The granite extends up to the rocky crown of the Lion's Head, — 
an elevation of nearly 1500 feet; and the declivity of the mountain 
is strewed with enon urns masses of it. On the side of the Table 
Mountain, the spacb on which tHh granite is visible is contracted 
to about 500 feet, and occupies the centre of the declivity. At the 
spot called Sea Point, the granite and slate come in contact In the 
space of 200 yards along the shore, the reef is a mixture of these 
two rocks, each predominating in the mass as you approach its 
respective side, where it is pure and unmixed. In some parts they 
form alternating layers ; in others, fragments of the* slate, of all 
figures and sizes, lie embedded in the granite, which appears to 
have pervaded their minutest fissures. Between this mixed mass. 
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To what Class of Hocks do those of the Cape Peninsula be- 
long ? — To what class or classes of formations of the geog?.os- 
tical series are we to refer the rocks of the mountains just de- 
scribed? From the clay-slate containing beds of graywacke, 
we infer that the slate belongs to the transition class ; — from the 
granite being intermingled with the slate, we consider it as pro- 
bably belonging to the same epoch. The sandstone is gene- 
rally considered as belonging to the secondary class, — an opinion, 
the accuracy of which may be questioned ; because lye find this 
rock in beds in the slate, and also passing into, and alternating 
with beds of a transition rock, namely, quarts rock. This be- 
ing the case, we are disposed to refer it also to the transition 
class; and the great mass of it to the newest or uppermost 
portion of the series. 

At what Period did the Cape Hocks rise above the Level of 
the Sea '/ — This question has been variously answered, accord- 
ing to the geological creed of those who have considered the 
subject. The Neptunian s maintain, on plausible grounds, that 
all these rocks are crystallizations ana deposited from the ancient 
waters of the globe, which have taken place in succession, — 
the granite being the first formed, the slate and graywacke the 
next, and last of all, the principal portion of the sandstone ; 

however, and this pure slate, there is interposed a ramimrt of gra- 
nite, apparently different from the common sort, widen, for about 
200 yards, is unmixed; hut, as it approaches the slate, becomes 
mingled with it in the same manner as the granite. From this to 
Green Point, and extending through Robhen Island, a distance of 
about twelve miles, the slate is pure, and disposed id nearly vertical 
strata. m 

Close to the path which leads from Cajx* Town to the summit of 
the Table Mountain, there runs a stream, which, at the point where 
the granite and slate meet, has carried off the superincumbent earth, 
and exposed the surface of the rock from ten to twenty jrards in 
diameter, and about 200 yards in length, dipping at/ 'in angle ol* 
about 30°. Along the whole of this space the slate is intersected 
by veins of granite, varying from three feet in width to as many 
lines. The veins branch off in nil directions, some straight, others 
twisted in the most fantastic convolutions. In the face of the ram- 
part which borders the channel on each side, the veins are equally 
conspicuous. In walking along the shore, from 1 Cumpo Bay to Sea 
Point, we meet with numerous veins of auyite-greeustone in the 
granite , varying in breadth from an incli to* ten feet, and brancli- 
ing*in as many directions as those of the granite with the slate. 
Here also are to be seen numerous fragments of slate in the granite. 

The sandstone which forms the upper part of the Table Moun- 
tain,* Lion's* Head, and Devil's Peak, lies on horizontal strata, 
intersected by vertical fissures. It is of a siliceous nature, and 
encloses rounded nodules of quartz. 
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tha*, during the deposition of these different rocks, the level of 
the ocean gradually sunk ; and that thus the mountqjns rose 
above its surface. The Plutonians, or the supporters of the 
igneous origin of the granular crystallized rocks, view the 
formation in a different manner. Some of the advocates of the 
igneous system maintain that the slate was first deposited in 
horizontal strata, at the bottom of the sea, — that these strata 
were aften^prds softened by heat, and raised from their original 
horizontal to their present highly inclined position, by the ac- 
tion of fluid granite rising from the interior of the earth ; and 
that in this way the granite anti slate mountains were elevated 
above the sea : that the sea again invaded the land, and covered 
it to a great depth ; and that from this ocean was deposited the 
sandstone strata : that the sea again retired, and left exposed 
mountains, and chains of mountains of sandstone. Other Plu- 
tonians arc of opinion that the slate, graywackc, and sandstone, 
ware deposited, in unintiyrupted succession, at the bottom of 
the sea ; and that the whole mass of stratified matter was raised 
gradually or suddcifly above the level of the ocean, forming 
mountains, chains of mountains, and table-lands, by that igne- 
ous agency which sent up the granite, and probably also the 
augitc-greenstone rocks. This of the two Plutdnian views is 
the most plausible, and indeed is that explanation which may 
he viewed as most in accordance with prevailing geological 
hypotheses. 

Vegetables jnrrustcd with Calcareous Sand confounded with 
Cora I, and adduced as a Proof of the eery recent Emergence , 
from the Ocean , of the Lands supporting them. — Somewhat to 
the eastward of Simon's Town is a large bank, one hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, formed by an accumulation of 
sand jnd shells, brought there by the t action of the wind. On 
this bantaAbel observed r. number of cylindrical calcareous 
bodies scattered about, which at first appeared like bleached 
bones. On a closer examination many of them are found to 
be branched, and others are discovered rising through the soil, 
and ramifying f$o.n a stem beneath, thicker than themselves. 
They are incrustations of sand and calcareous matter on vege- 
tables. Similar bodies have been found by Vancouver, Flin- 
ders, and Perron, on the shores of New Holland, at consider- 
able elevations. The first-mentioned traveller considered them 
alias coral, and as proofs of the land having been lately withdrawn 
from the dominion 0 / the water. The last has described two 
kinds of substances ; the one he considers as coral, the other as 
incrustations on vegetables. Captain Flinders, at p^e 48, vol. i. 
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of his Voyage Round the World, says , — “ The appeanftice 
of this country along the coast resembles, in most respects, that 
of Africa about the Cape of Good Hope. The surface seemed 
to be chiefly composed of sand, mixed with decayed vegetables, 
varying exceedingly in point of richness, and, although bearing 
a great similarity, yet indicating a soil superior in quality to 
that in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Town. The 
principal component part of this country appeared fn be coral; 
and it would seem that its elevation above the ocean is of mo. 
dern date, not only from the shores, and the bank which ex- 
tends along the coast, being, generally speaking, composed of 
coral, as was evident by our lead never descending to the bot- 
tom without bringing up coral on its return, but by coral being 
found on the highest hills we ascended, particularly on the 
summit of Bald Head, which is sufficiently above the level of 
the sea to be seen twelve or fourteen leagues distant. Here the 
coral was entirely in its original state, particularly in one level 
spot, comprehending about eight acres, which produced not the 
least herbage on the white sand that occupied this space, through 
which the branches of coral protruded, and were found standing 
exactly like those seen in the beds of coral beneath the surface 
of the sea, with ramifications of different sizes, some not half 
an inch, others four or five inches in circumference. In these 
fields of coral (if the term field he allowable), of which there 
were several, seashells were in great abundance, — some nearly 
in a perfect state, still adhering to the coral, others in different 
stages of decay. The coral was friable in various degrees ; the 
extremities of the branches, some of which were nearly four 
feet above the sand, were easily reduced to powder, whilst those 
dose to or under the surface required some small force to break 
them from the rocky foundation from whence they appeared to 
spring. I have seen coral in many places at a considerable 
distance from the sea ; but in no other instanc; have I seen it 
so elevated and in such a state of perfection.” Captain Flin- 
ders, at page 63, vol. i. of 4iis Voyage to Terra Australis, has 
the following remarks on the ‘ame appeafapee : — “ Captain 
Vancouver mentions having found, upon the top of Bald Head, 
branches of coral protruding through the sand, exactly like 
thosfi* seen in the coral beds beneath the surface of the sea, — 
a circumstance which would seem to bespeak this country to 
have emerged^ from the ocean at no very distant period of time. 
This curious fact I was desirous to verify, and his description 
was proved to be correct. 1 found also two broken columns of 
stone, three or four feet high, formed like stumps of trees, and 
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of a thickness superior to the body of a man ; but whether they 
were of coral, or of wood now petrified, or whether they might 
not have fcoen calcareous rocks, worn into that particular form 
by the weather, I cannot determine. Their elevation above 
the present level of the sea could not have been less than 400 
feet.” 

Perron says, u On breaking the branches where the incrus- 
tation is recent, we observe the woody texture contained in a 
solid case, uftd without any remarkable alteration ; but, in propor- 
tion as the calcareous envelope increases, the wood becomes 
disorganized, and changes insensibly into a dry and black 
powder.” From this state he supposes the centre gradually to 
increase in solidity till the whole mass becomes a mere sand, 
stone, and nothing but an arborescent form indicates the ancient 
state of vegetation. 

The incrustations near Simon’s Town are of a similar nature 
to those found in New Holland, because, says Dr Abel, the 
descriptions of authors correspond with the appearances I have 
witnessed, and because 1 have compared a specimen brought 
from llald Head in New Holland, by 31 r Brown, with those I 
obtained at the Cape, and trace no essential difference, 
either in the external characters or chemical composition. It 
follows from this statement, that Flinders and Vancouver have 
confounded vegetable incrustations w ith true corals ; and hence 
tile reasoning on their supposed submarine origin, and modern 
rising of the Bald Head, &c. above the level of the ocean is 
incorrect. • 

Geology of the North andmSouth , and East and West 
Ranges of Mountains . — The ranges of mountains which run 
northward from the (’ape Peninsula to Orange or (iariep River, 
in the points where examined, exhibited granite and slate, with 
vast deposites of sandstone or quartz rosk with numerous table- 
shaped submits, — thus showing a similarity of composition 
in these mountains to those of the Cape Peninsula. 

The three great ranges of mountains that run from east to 
west, according to the reports 6f travellers, are of the same ge- 
neral nature, and eminently chaActerized by the vast abundance 
of sandstone reposing in horizontal strata upon the granite and 
slate, forming the middle, and very often the higher parts of 
the chains. 

Geology of the Table-land, — From the third range onwards 
to lat. 30° 8., the prevailing rock in the plains and kills is sand, 
stone. At Dwaal Rive*, the frontier of the colony, there are 
rocks of augite-greenstone and basalt, probably in veins tra- 
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versing the sandstone. Rocks of the same description, disposed 
in beautiful globular concretions (not boulders, as stated by 
Burchcll), occut near to Kaabes Kraal, 29° S. lat., frobably in 
veins traversing the horizontal sandstone of that district. The 
Karreebergen, or Dry .Mountains, beyond the limits of the co- 
lony, form a range from five to ten miles broad, and range through 
the country to an unknown distance, from N. E. to IS. W. These 
mountains arc principally composed of sandstone, in horizontal 
strata, and every where exhibit beautiful table- shaped summits. 
According to JBurchell, u The sandstone rock continues onward 
to lat. 30° S., to near Modde or Mud-Gap, where true quartz 
strata and vesicular trap-rocks make their appearance. In lat. 
29 15 I.V 32" S., mountains, called the Asbestos Mountains, of 
(day-slate, disposed in horizontal strata, occur ; there layers of 
asbestos occur in the slate. This asbestos is blue and yellow', 
and the fibres sometimes nearly three inches in length.” In the 
same mountain, according to Jlurchell, (/rent opal and pitch stone 
also occur. A range of Hack craggy mountains extends from 
the Kloof, in the Asbestos Mountains ; t]ie rocks are very pro- 
bably trap. Farther to the north, at Klaarwatcr, are vast beds 
of horizontally-stratified limestone, without organic remains. 

. Account of the Sibilo of the Africans At Sensavan, or 

Blenk-Klip, nearly in S. lat. 23°, there is a ridge of quartz rock 
impregnated with micaceous iron ore , which, in many places, is 
collected into nests of considerable magnitude. This ore of 
iron is known throughout Southern Africa by the name of Si- 
bilo. Hither all the surrounding nations repair Tor a supply of 
that ornamental, and, in the : r eyes, valuable substance. It 
forms in some degree an article of barter with more distant 
tribes, and even among themselves ; so that the use of it extends 
over at least 5° of latitude. It is of a reddish colour, soft and 
greasy to the feel, — its particles adhering to the skin, and stain- 
ing it of a deep red colour. The skin, says Bumiell, is not 
easily freed from these glossy particles, even by repeated wash- 
ing. The mode of preparing and using it is, simply grinding 
it with grease, and smearing ft generally over the body, but 
chiefly on the head ; and the hair is often s6‘ much clotted and 
loaded with an accumulation of it, that the clots look like lumps 
of the ore. 

frrom the north of Sensavan to Lattakoo, the rocks are lime- 
stone without petrifactions, granite, and slate. In conclusion, 
it may be remarked that, as far as is known at present, the whole 
of the Table-land of Southern Africa, teethe north of the Orange 
or Gariep River, is composed of horizontal limestone without 
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petrifactions, clay-slate, sandstone or quartz rock, granite, green- 
stone, serpentine, and pot-stone. The most remarkable geolo- 
gical feature of the country is the horizontally of the Strata, — 
thus intimating their undisturbed state. 

Geological Survey of the Karroo Ground recommended . — To 
geological travellers we recommend a particular examination of 
the Compact clay-ground called Karroo , which, if a deposite from 
ancietit lakes, may prove to be a tertiary formation. The sur- 
face only Jf the Karroo ground has been described ; for, as far 
as our information goes, no accounts have been published of its 
internal structure and arrangement. It is by the study of the 
structure and arrangement of its layers, and the careful exami- 
nation of the minerals, rocks, organic remains (if any) it con- 
tains, and its chemical composition, that we can acquire a dis- 
tinct conception of its true nature. 

rivers. 

TThe rivers of Africa, far as connected with those regions 
of this continent described in the present volume, have been al- 
ready particularly considered. As much, however, still remains 
to be known in regard to the#n, we may add, that the attention 
of travellers, in investigating their natural history, should, be- 
sides their geographical distribution, be directed towards the va- 
rious circumstances connected with their tall, velocity, quantity 
of water t$»y contain, their eddies, freshes, and bore, if any such 
occur ; also the nature of their beds, inundations, occupations, 
temperature a* the surface, or at different depths ; their cascades 
and rapids ; their water, ^ to colour, transparency, and chemi- 
cal composition ; and the/ should not omit descriptions of the 
river-scenery considered by itself, and also in reference to the 
surrounding country ; and, lastly, the climate and effects of the 
climate, and of the scenery of the rivefs, on man, ought also to 
form objeAs of inquiry. 

SOUTH AFRICAN iIakes. 

In Southern Africa lakes* are but seldom met with, and 
among these aoiAe few are salt. The most considerable salt 
lake hitherto met with by travellers, is that near to Algoa Bay. 
It is resorted to by the inhabitants from very distant parts of 
the colony, for the purpose of procuring salt fbr their own con- 
sumption or for sale. It is situated in a plain considerably de- . 
vated above the level of the sea, is of an oval forte, and ttboufc 
three miles in circum&lence. It is named Zoutpaw otlsdltpan, 
an appropriate name, as the sun and wind do here what is ef- 

• 2 n 
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fected in salt-works by artificial heat When Mr Barrow ex- 
amined it, the greatest part of its bottom was covered with fine 
continued body of salt, like a sheet of ice, the crystal^of which 
were so united that they formed a solid, mass as hard as rock. 
The dry south-easterly winds of summer, agitating the water of 
the lake, produce on the margin a fine, light, powdery salt, like 
flakes of snow. This is equally beautiful as the refined salt of 
England. Another salt lake, according to Lichtenstein, occurs 
on the western coast of the colony near to Elephant River, from 
which the inhabitants of the district supply themselves with this 
necessary of life. A salt lake of considerable extent is said to 
occur in about S. lat. 30°, in the upper part of the river-district 
of the Orange River. The most northern of which I have been 
able to gain any intelligence, says Burchell, is one about the 
27° 8. lat., eastward of Lattakoo. The Karroo clay , as already 
mentioned, is probably a deposite from lake water, at a time 
when the tracts where it occurs were covered with water. 

Particulars to be attended to in investigating the Natural 
History of Lakes . — Travellers, in examining and describing 
lakes, ought to ascertain their relations to rivers and springs, 
their magnitude, depth, temperature at the surface and at va- 
rious depths, their colours, occultations, and agitations. The 
water of the lake ought to be submitted to chemical analysis, in 
order to ascertain whether it is fresh water, salt water, alkaline 
water, calcareous water, &.c. Their mode of formation ought 
also to be considered, and the peculiar characters of lake- 
scenery and climate should be attended to. 

«• 

SOUTH AFRICAN -SPRINGS. 

The springs of Southern Africa may be divided into com- 
mon, hot, and mineral. 

Common Springs, — A lthough much rain falls in the Cape 
district, it affords but comparatively few springs. T^iis paucity 
of springs may be exptyned, as Mr Barrow iremarks, by at- 
tending to the nature of the rocks, and their mode of arrange- 
ment. Where two of the formations of the district occur toge- 
ther, as sandstone and granite for example, and the sandstone 
lies upon the granite, whose upper surface is above the level of 
theiieighbouring country, springs will occur abundantly around 
the line of junction of the two formations. In this case the wa- 
ter percolates through the sandstone, which is a porous rock ; 
but fts farther progress downwards is arrested by the granite, 
which is a dense and compact rock, fend therefore, when it 
reaches the surface of the granite, it accumulates there, and either 
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reiyviins stationary, or flows along its surface, until it finds an 
opening j|t the surface, where it issues forth in the # form of 
springs. On the contrary, if the sandstone deposite rests upon 
granite, whose upper surface is below the level of the surround, 
ing country, the percolating water, on reaching the granite, will 
accumulate there, and flow oft' by rents into the lower and distant 
parts of the country, but few springs will be observed issuing from 
the sandstone. 

Hot Springs . — The only hot springs particularly described by 
travellers are those of Brand Valley and Zwarteberg. 

Brand Valley . — The hot spring here is larger than that at 
Zwarteberg. It forms a shallow pond of about fifty feet across, 
of the most transparent water, in the middle of which several 
strong springs bubble up through a bottom of loose white sand, 
and afterwards, flowing in a very copious stream, become a ri- 
vulet, which, for at least a mile and a half, continues so hot, 
tht^. its course along the valley may, at any time of the day, but 
more particularly early in the morning, be traced by the steam 
which perpetually arises from it. The pond is sheltered by a 
small clump of white poplars, which thrive perfectly well, al- 
though growing at the very*edge of the water, and bedewed 
with the hot steam, which ascends to their highest branches. 
No plant, it seems, can grow in the water itself ; but the mar- 
gins of the bank are thickly covered with sedge, particularly 
cyperus fascicularis. Koyena glabra, a species of Rhus, and a 
variety of plants, stand within the influence of its heat. The 
thermometer, when plunged into the pond, rose only to 144° 
Fahrenheit, but to the hand t it felt nearly scalding hot ; so that 
the immersion could scarcely be endured for a few seconds. 
The water is pure and tasteless, and is used for all domestic 
purposes. Nothing resembling a deposition is any where ob- 
servable ; n*>r are its banks or channel at all discoloured. The 
hill, from the foot of which it issues, has no remarkable appear- 
ance ; at least, there is none of that black, ponderous iron ore, 
or earth, noticed at the Zwarteberg baths. At the distance of 
about 300 yards fjAn the source, two bath-houses have been 
built over die stream, the heat of which, even here, is almost 
greater than can be borne by a person not gradually inured to 
it. Between the spring and the bath, where the stream has fun 
a sufficient distance in the open air to allow it time to become 
a few degrees cooler, the bottom of the rivulet is cohered with a 
beautiful sea-green conferva, waving gracefully beneath the wa- 
ter, like long tresses of hair. Specimens of rocks from this 
district, sent me by Dr Smith, show that the waters of this 
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spring issue from quartz rock, containing grains of white /el- 
spar in the state of porcelain earth. 

Warm Hath at Ztrartehery. — This is a short mountainous 
ridge, running east and west, and of secondary height. From 
the lower part of its southern front projects a small Hat hill, 
out of the upper part of which issue, in several places, hot 
springs, the waters of which raise the thermometer to I Itt of 
Fahrenheit. The water deposit cs, in the channels t^ong which 
it runs, an orange-coloured ochre of iron ; but, after a course of 
200 or 300 yards, ceases to discolour the ground. It contains 
iron and sulphur, and hence has a slightly chalybeate taste. 
Within three yards of these hot springs there rises another, the 
water of which is pure and tasteless, hut is not wanner than 
that of the common springs of the country. Probably the 
springs here, as at Brand Valley, issue from quartz rock, in 
the vicinity of the springs, as I observe by inspection of speci- 
mens from Dr Smith, hog-iron ore occurs. , 

Warn springs also occur in the valley of the "Western Ele- 
phant River ; others near the Eastern Elephant River, in Kam- 
nasi Land; and a third behind Kokman's (Kogman’s) Kloof; 
but all arc of lower temperature “than those of the Zwarteberg 
and Brand Valley. There is also a warm spring on the north- 
ern side of the (iariep, in iireat Naniaqualand. 

Springs of miner of wafers, of the common temperature, have 
been noticed in various places; one near (Jraaf-Hcynct, and 
another not far from Fitenhage, and one also in the Tarka; hut 
their chemical composition has not been accurately ascertained. 

Remarks on the Impart a nee of a Knon'lerfgr of the Natural 
History and Chemical Composition of Springs. — The springs 
of the African continent have hitherto been almost entirely ne- 
glected by travellers art^l naturalists, cither through indifference 
or ignorance. Now, however, that scientific men B have settled 
in different parts of that quarter of the gloljp, particularly in 
Southern Africa, accurate details may be expected in regard to 
their various kinds, whether temporary, perennial, intermittent, 
periodical, spouting, sublacusfrine, subihi.i^in, or submarine; 
their magnitude and colour ; the temperature of common springs 
at different elevations above the level of the sea, and during 
different seasons of the year ; and the range of temperature of 
warm and hot springs. But in order to complete the history 
of sprjpgs of tlie country, we must, besides, describe not 
only the rock or rocks. from which the^ flow, but also ascertain 
the various relations of these rocks to those of the neighbouring 
mineral formations. Chemical investigations will afford the 
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n pres saw details as to the dilie rent mineral matters that enter 
into their composition. The remarkable animal anhstanre met 
with in some European springs, and probably of more* frequent 
occurrence than is believed, and which may be derived from the 
strata containing animal fossil remains, through which the 
■spring waters percolate, ought to be looked for, because its pre- 
sence will afford to the chemist an opportunity of examining a 
substance of a very curious nature ; ro the geologist, data for 
intcrestin^peculation ; and to the physician the means of judg- 
ing of the mode of action of those waters containing it, in scro- 
fula and other diseases in which its use is said to be so benefi- 
cial. It may happen here, as in other countries, that the springs 
Opposite around their sources, and at greater or less distances 
from them, much of the dissolved and suspended foreign matter 
they contained, and thus give rise to mineral formations, the 
-sternal aspect and mode of arrangement of which will illus- 
trate geological phenomena observed among the older rock -for - 
motions of which the crifcit of the earth is composed. Lastly, 
when it is known tl*it hot springs are intimately connected with 
subterranean igneous agency, — that power which formerly acted 
so extensively in forming and modifying the rocks of which the 
crust of the earth is composed, and which even now* continues, 
although on a less extensive scale, to occasion considerable 
changes on the surface of the earth, — their natural and chemi- 
cal history becomes very interesting fropi the light they shed 
over many important geological phenomena. 

(ipolnt/t/ nfCaffraria , Natal , c\ c. — The geology of the coun- 
tries of Caiiraria and Natal is entirely unknown. In Sofala 
there are said to be mines of silver ; and gold is collected from 
the sands and gravels of some districts. The kingdom of Mo- 
nomotapa, as it is called, at the distance inland of about forty 
days’" journey from Sofala, affords gold, topazes, and rubies. 
The geology of the country from Dclagoa Hay, in lat. 2G L S., 
to Cape Delgado, in lat. 10° S., is unknown : a small quantity 
of gold-dust is collected in it. From Cape Delgado to the 
equator, the country, w hich is under the dominion of the Imam 
of 31ascat, i.; *ffiknown in a*gcological point of view. The 
country from tiie equator to the Straits of Bab el 31 an deb has 
never been visited by any geologist. 

CONCLUSION. 

From the preceding details it results, 

1. That, of all thotpiarters of the globe, Africa has the most 
truly tropical climate. 
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2. That, notwithstanding its nearly insular form, its ex^nt 

of coast is much less in proportion to its area than in the other 
quarters of the globe. h 

3. That the peculiar condition of the human species, the 
distribution and even the aspect of the lower animals and plants, 
and many of the characters of the African climate, are connect, 
ed with its comparatively limited extent of seacoast, its exten- 
sive deserts, and arid soil. 

4. That from the maritime situation of Sierra Lefme and its 
colonization by Britain, and the connexion of the southern 
parts of the Great Table-land with the British settlements on 
the Southern coasts of Africa, we may conjecture that the civili- 
sation of the negroes (if that interesting race be not destined to 
extirpation, as has been the fate of the aborigines of the New 
World) will be effected from these two quarters, through the 
energy, enterprise, and perseverance of missionaries, well in- 
structed in the various useful arts of life, and in the simple and 
pure principles of Christianity. ' 

5. That its springs, lakes, rivers, bays, and arms of the 
sea, are fewer in number, and present more uniformity of aspect 
than is generally the case in other .parts of the world. 

6. That it is eminently characterized by its vast central and 
sandy deserts, its great southern table-land, and the vast ex- 
panses of Karroo ground. 

7. That, of all the rock-formations, those of limestone and 
sandstone are the most frequent and most widely distributed ; 
that natron, a rare deposite in other countries, is -comparatively 
abundant in Africa ; that salt is very widely distributed, though 
in some districts it is wholly deficient ; but coal is wanting. 
And the precious stones, so frequent in other tropical regions, 
are here of rare occurrence. 

8. That the metals, although met with in different quarters, 
are nowhere abundant: and that, of all the different metals, 
gold is the most generally distributed. 

9. Lastly, That Africa is. less frequently agitated by earth- 
quakes than the other continents. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Natural History of the Quadrupeds of Africa .* 

Introductory Observations — Orang-outang — Monkevs — Baboons — 
Lemurs — Galagos — Rats— Shrew Mice — Cape Mole — Tenrec — 
Katel — Otter — Jackals and Wild Dogs — Civets — Lion —Panther 
and Leopard — Lynxes — Squirrels — Marmots — Sand Mole — Ger- 
boa — Rats and Mice — Dormice — Porcupines — Hares and Rab- 
bits — Ca|)e Ant-eater — Munis — Elephant — Rhinoceros — Ethio- 

J nan Hog — H ipj nipt it am its— Z el i ra — Quagga — Camel — Drome- 

( lary — Red Deer — Giraffe — Antidopes of various Kinds — Gnu 

'Cape Buffalo — Egyptidh Goat and Sheep. 

A knowledge of the geographical distribution of animals, and 
of the laws which regulate that distribution, has excited a con- 
siderable degree of attention since the time of Buffon, whose 
writings may fairly be regarded as the first to create an interest 
in favour of this branch of natural history. The slight observ- 


* I think it proper to apprize the reader that in the three follow- 
ing chaptersyfevoted to tne Zoology of Africa, several well-known 
ana interesting species, such as the Egyptian Ichneumon , the 
Fenner of Bruce, the Sacred Ibis, See. are intentionally omitted, 
as being characteristic of certain portions of the African continent, 
the general history of which does not fall within the scope of the 
present volume. 

In* revising tlic following sheets for the second edition of this 
work, an<4 after consulting, more particularly, the recent travels of 
the Messrs Ltyider to explore the course of the Niger, I have not 
found it necessary to alter any of the facts or inferences formerly 
stated in this volume. Messrs Landers’ publication, though one of 
the highest interest and importance both in its general results and 
its detailed descriptions, is of ]fss value in relation to natural his- 
tory than to many other branches of human inquiry, from the au- 
thors’ want of systematic knowledge, and the consequent absence 
of precision, and of such definite details as might eventually^ even 
in the. absence of specimens, have enabled the European naturalists 
to arrive at some positive results. However, these brave and intel- 
ligent men effected so much under circumstances of such difficulty 
and danger, that we may well wonder rather attwhat ttiey have 
actually achieved tharf at what they have left to be still accomplish- 
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ance of the physical characters and other local peculiarities of 
countries, which prevailed prior to that period, rendered the 
precise induction of general views a matter of extreme difficulty; 
and, as navigators and naval adventurers of every class were 
indifferent to the accuracy of science, and ignorant of the valu- 
able results which might spring from a more correct record of 
the localities of species, our knowledge of these localities did 
not increase in the same proportion as the species themselves. 
Even at the present day our collections are frequently rendered 
of little avail for the purposes of zoological geography, by the 
products of one country being intermingled with those of an- 
other : thus, the splendidly-feathered tribes of Kio Janeiro are 
frequently combined witli the scarcely less brilliant birds of New 
Holland and Van Diemen's Land ; while the student of Indian 
entomology labours under a similar chance of error, in finding 
the Asiatic insects arranged by the merchant along with an 
additional supply from the Cape of Hood Hope. These and 
other sources of confusion have long retarded our knowledge of 
the geography of animals. „ 

The habits and dispositions of animals result from their 
structure, and that structure is inyirtably adapted to the local 
circumstances under which they are naturally placed. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the geographical distribution of 
species can ever form a proper basis lor their zoological classifi- 
cation. Many natural families and genera are so extensively 
distributed as to be almost equally characteristic of every quar- 
ter of the globe. The wolf and the rein-deer arc oommon both 
to Europe and America ; and t)»e lion occurs in the forests of 
Asia as well as among the African deserts. These, however, 
are exceptions to the general rule ; for it will be found, on exa- 
mination, that every great continent, or extensive tract of coun- 
try, though possessed of*- features which, to a certain degree, 
assimilate it to those of other regions, is yet distinguished by 
many characters entirely peculiar to itself, and wnich constitute 
its zoological aspect. Thus the kangaroo and the omithoryn- 
chus are characteristic of, becauste peculiar to New Holland; 
the lamas and vicunhas are only iound in South America ; the 
ostrich and the camelopard are proper to Africa; the lemurs to 
Madagascar ; the pongo, or gigantic orang-outang, to the great 
Asiatic islands ; and the common toad to the western countries 
of Europe. So also, in the order of quadrumanous, or four- 
handed animajs, such as apes and monkeys, the division called 
' Platyrrhini, distinguished by the bread th-of the partition which 
separates the nostrils, oc^sirs only in South America; while 
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another great division, named Caftirrftini, of which the nostrils 
are Contiguous, is found only in the < >ld W'orltl. A naturalist 
would thefbfore find no difficulty in determining, merely from 
a glance at the muzzle, whether a species of this order was na- 
tive to the ancient continent or the new. 

Wherever the observant traveller turns his steps, he finds in 
ever/ country animals peculiar to itself; and many of these, 
occupying the most remote and insulated spots, are the most 
inadequately supplied with the means of locomotion. The mode 
of their original dispersion, whether front a single position, or 
from multiplied centres of creation, lias therefore been a theme 
which lias not unftequently exercised the ingenuity of naturalists. 
The subject, however, seems to be one which scarcely falls with- 
in the scope of human intelligence ; although a most ample 
source of interesting and legitimate speculation may be made to 
dow from an accurate and extended record of facts illustrative 
of their present distribution, the amount of genera and species, 
iheVelation which that ampunt bears to the animal productions 
of othtr countries, and similar numerical details. 

In the present chapter, we propose to exhibit a brief sketch 
of the natural history of the greater portion of the African con- 
tinent ; and, although our limits will not permit us to draw an 
extended parallel between the zoology of that country and the 
animal products of the other quarters of the globe, we shall yet 
have occasion, at an after period of our series, to survey the 
characteristic features of all the other great divisions of the 
earth, — and, id so doing, may afford the means of an accurate 
comparison between these and 4he subjects of our present in- 
quiry. In the mean time, however, we shall not abstain from 
an occasional reference to the analogous species of other coun- 
tries, whenever we shall be thereby enabled to throw any addi- 
tional Jigjit upon the history of the African tribes. 

» 

Most nearly Allied to the human race of all the species of 
the brute creation, the black or African orang-outang {Simla 
troglodytes of Linmeus) may tfe allowed to assume the foremost 
place in our enumeration. It is t native of no other country than 
Africa, although we are as yet unacquainted with the extent of 
territory which it occupies in that continent. Angola, the banks 
of the river Congo, and all the districts which border the <3ulf 
of Guinea, are the localities in which it haB as yet most fre-' 
quently occurred. Its history, like that of its Asiatic congener, 
the red orang-outang {Simla satyr us, Linn.), is still involved 
in considerable obscurity. Its habits, in the adult state, are 
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extremely retired and wary ; and the young alone have fallen 
into the hands of Europeans in modem times. Great exaggera- 
tion prevails in the narratives of all the earlier travellers regard- 
ing the sagacity of this singular animal. Its external figure 
and general conformation no doubt greatly resemble those of the 
human race,* and hence its actions have tctus much of the sem- 
blance of human wisdom. But- a remarkable circumstance in 
the mental constitution of this w tribe of anirqals disproves their 
fancied alliance to mankind : the young are gentle, obedient, 
and extremely docile, — but as they increase in years their dis- 
positions undergo a striking change, and their truly brutal na- 

* The accompanying plate represents a group of African ani- 
mate— In firnt, in the centre, the Rhinoceros ; — to the right, the 
Hippopotamus and Orang-outang : in the centre background, the 
Giraffe ; — to the left, Antelopes and Zebra. 
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ture is evinced by an unusual degree of untractable ferocity. In 
tht? wild state they are inferior both to the dog and the elephant 
in sagacity, although their analogous structure neves fails to 
impress the beholder with a belief that they resemble man in 
mental character as well as in corporeal form. Two species of 
African orang-outang seem to have been described by the ear- 
lier ‘writers. These were probably the young and old of the 
same species seen apart at different times, for later researches 
do not lead to the belief of there being more than one. 

“ The greatest of thSsc two monsters,” says Battell, “ is 
called pongo in their language ; and the less is called engeco. 
This pongo is exactly proportioned like a man ; but he is more 
like a giant in stature ; for he is very tall, and hath a man’s 
face, hollow-eyed, with long hair upon his brows. His lace 
and ears are without hair, and his hands also. His body is 
full of hair, # but not very thick, and it is of a dunnish colour. 
He diffcretli not from a man but in his legs, for they have no 
calf. He goeth always upon his legs, and carrieth his hands 
clasped oil the nape # of his neck when he goeth upon the ground. 
They sleep in the trees, and build shelters from the rain. They 
feed upon fruit that they iind in the woods, and upon nuts ; for 
they eat no kind of flefch; They cannot speak, and appear to 
have no more understanding than a beast. The people of the 
country, when they travel in the woods, make fires where they 
sleep in the night ; and in the morning, when they are gone, 
the pongos will come and sit about the tire till it goeth out 
for they have no understanding to lay the wood together, or 
any means to light it. They go many together, and often kill 
the negroes that travel in the woods. 31 any times they fall 
upon the elephants which come to feed where they be, and so 
beat them with their clubbed fists, and with pieces of wood, 
that they will run roaring away from them. Those pongos are 
seldom or%iever taken alive, because they are so strong that ten 
men cannot hold one of them ; but yet they take many of then- 
young ones with poisoned arrows. The young pongo hangeth 
on his mother’s belly, with Ms hands fast clasped about her ; 
so that, when th* country pedfrte kill any of the females, they 
take the one which hangeth fast upon its mother, and, being 
thus domesticated and trained up from their infant state, become 
extremely familiar and tame, and are found useful in many em- 
ployments about the house.” 

JPurchas informs us, on the authority of a personal conversa- * 
tion with Battell, that a pongo on one occasion carried off a 
young negro, who lived for an entire season in the society of 
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these animals ; that, on his return, the negro stated they had 
never injured him, but, on the contrary, were greatly delighted 
with hisr company ; and that the females especially* showed a 
great predilection for him, and not only brought him abundance 
of nuts and wild fruits, but carefully and courageously defended 
him from the attacks of serpents and beasts of prey. 

With the exception of such information as lias been drawn 
from the observance of one or two young individuals sent alive 
to Europe, our knowledge of this species lias not* increased. 
We have become aware of the inaccufacy and exaggeration of 
previous statements, but have not ourselves succeeded in filling 
up the picture. It is indeed singular that when the history of 
animals inhabiting New Holland, or the most distant islands of 
the Indian Ocean, are annually receiving so much new and 
correct illustration, the most remarkable species of the brute 
creation, inhabiting a comparatively neighbouring country, 
should have remained for about 2000 years under the shade of 
an almost fabulous name, and that* tile 44 wild man of the 
woods,” should express all we yet really l^now of the African 
orang-outang in the adult state. 

Africa produces many other species of the monkey tribe. 
The promontory most familiar to the Mediterranean voyager, 
called Apes' .Mountain, not far from the opposing point of Gi- 
braltar, is so called from the occurrence of these animals ; and 
the rock of the last-named fortress is itself the only stronghold 
which they possess in Europe. They do not, however, occur 
in desert countries, commonly so called ; that is, tiic open sandy 
plains of Africa are altogether unfitted for the dwellings of these 
pigmy people. Apes of all kinds are a sylvan race. Their 
structure being such as to render them unfit for the exercise of 
rapid movements, either on all-fours or in an upright position, 
the inclined and densely-intermingled branches of trees are 
their favourite places of resort. Their feet in dimming being 
equally useful with their hands, great additional power and ac- 
tivity are thus derived. Among the shady* and otherwise un- 
peopled arbours which skirt the *b jinks of the yet mysterious 
rivers of Africa, they dwell ih ‘single pairs or in congregated 
troops, according to the instincts of each particular kind ; and 
seated on the tops of ancient trees, or swinging from pendant 
boughs, they play their fantastic tricks, secure alike from the 
wily serpent during the day, and the panther which prowls by 
nighty £ 

i»igmy of the ancients is a sm alb Ethiopian species, re- 
• the Barbary ape, but smaller in size, not much ex- 
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ceding the dimensions of a cat. Its tribes were formerly al- 
leged at certain seasons to wage a bloody war with cranes. 

The cailithrix, or preen monkey (Suniet Sahan ), if not un. 
frequently exhibited in menageries, where, however, its beauti- 
ful colour usually fades into a dingy olive. It occurs in various 
parts of Africa, both along the western and eastern shores. 
The name of callithrix, which signifies beautiful hair, was em- 
ployed by Homer to denote the more ornamental colouring of 
the coat o^ various aninjpl*. It was applied by Greek authors, 
some centuries posterior to the time of Homer, to certain mon- 
keys, and is now used specifically to distinguish the species in 
question. 31. A dan son informs us that the woods of Podor, 
along the river Niger, arc tilled with green monkeys. He could 
discover them only by the branches which they cast down from 
the tops of the trees ; for they were otherwise so silent, as well 
as nimble, that he could scarcely obtain a glimpse of them in 
their natural positions. After he had shot two or three the rest 
became alarmed, and endeavoured to shelter themselves behind 
the trunks and larger branches. Some descended to the ground ; 
hut the greater number of those that remained unwounded, 
sprung with great activity from the top of one tree to another. 
u During this operation,” says the traveller, “ 1 continued to 
shoot, and in the space o<‘ twenty fathoms I killed twenty-three 
in less than an hour, and not one of them uttered the smallest 
cry, though they frequently assembled in troops, grinded their 
teeth, and assumed a threatening aspect, as if they meant to at- 
tack me.” * 

The white-nosed monkey ( f pr copith reus prtdurista of Des- 
marest) inhabits the coast of Guinea. When taken young it is 
easily tamed, and is then exceedingly lively and diverting. The 
adult . animals in the wild state arc cunning and fierce, and 
avow! the vicinity of mankind. 1 

The amount of species in this order of animals is so great 
that, even confined as we arc to those of a single continent, a 
volume would scarcely suffice for the most superficial sketch of 
their history, wer ; we to include the whole of the African spe- 
cies. We ni nsf therefore be very brief in what remains to be 
told of one or two additional kinds. Next to themagot or Bar- 
bary ape, one of the best known in Europe, is the mona^r va- 
ried monkey. It is a native of the northern parts of Africa, and 
appears to have been known to the Greeks under the name of 
kebos. Tin's species is of an affectionate nature in confinement, 
and is more than usefully susceptible of education. Some con- 
sider him synonymous with the Abyssinian ape described by 
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Ludolphe, which that author saw in great troops turning qver 
stones, with entomological zeal, in search of worms and insects. 

It wa4 probably a species allied to that last mentioned in its 
habits, of which an amusing though tragical account is given 
by Le Vaillant. In one of his excursions he killed a female 
monkey which carried a young one on her back. The yo.ung 
one continued to cling to her dead parent till they reached their 
evening quarters, and the assistance of a negro was even then 
required to disengage it. No sooner, however, did it feel itself 
alone than it darted towards a wooden block, on which hung 
the peruke of Le Vaillant’s father. To this it clung most per- 
tinaciously by its fore paws ; and such was the strength of this 
deceptive instinct, that it remained in the same position for 
about three weeks, all this time evidently mistaking the wig 
for its mother. It was fed from time to time with goats' milk, 
and at length emancipated itself voluntarily, by quitting the 
fostering care of the peruke. The confidence which it ere long 
assumed, and the amusing familiarity of its manners, soon ren- 
dered it the favourite of the family. The* unsuspecting natu- 
ralist had however introduced a wolf in sheep’s clothing into 
his dwelling ; for one morning, on entering his chamber, the 
door of which he had imprudently left open, he beheld his young 
favourite making a hearty breakfast on a very noble collection 
of insects. In the first transports of his anger he resolved to 
strangle the monkey in his arms; but his rage immediately 
gave place to pity, when he perceived that the crime of its vo- 
racity had carried the punishment along with it. In eating the 
beetles, it had swallowed several of the pins on which they 
were transfixed. Its agony consequently became great, and all 
his efforts were unable to preserve its life. 

Baboons are fully more characteristic of Africa, as a generic 
group, than any other of the quadrumanous order. Witfi the 
exception of the dog-faced baboon ( Cynocephalns hamadryas ), 
a native of the environs of Mocha, and other eastern shores of 
the Red Sea, we are not acquainted with any species of the ge- 
nus which is not of African origin. They a.e, without doubt, 
notwithstanding their approximation in some respects to the hu- 
man form, the most disgusting of the brute creation. Perhaps 
it is this very resemblance which excites our dislike. In spite 
of their occasionally brilliant colouring, and the length and 
beauty of their fur, there is an expression of moral deformity in 
their aspect wlich is exceedingly revolting, and they seem pos- 
?;sefsed of all the most odious and degrading propensities of the 
mist God-forsaken of the human race. No other species exhi- 
' 2 
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bit so strong a concentration of the animal propensities. They 
are ine most sensual of the brute creation. 

The strength of some baboons is enormous. By muscular 
energy alone, and without the assistance of their huge tusks, 
they will tear the strongest dog to pieces in a few minutes. 
During one of Mr BurchelTs hunting-parties, two of his dogs 
were seized by baboons ( Cercopithecus ursinus ) ; one of them 
was killed on the spot by having his jugular artery bit through, 
and the othftr was severely disabled, and a part of his ribs lay! 
bare. Fortunately, with till their fierceness, their propensities 
are not carnivorous, otherwise the most dreaded of the feline 
race would prove less formidable foes. In a state of nature they 
feed principally on roots and fruits, although the eggs and young 
of birds probably also form a part of their sustenance. 


As in the present summary we are guided rather by zoologi- 
cal than geographical principles, with a view chiefly to avoid the 
repotted mention of the same animal, a necessity from which we 
could scarcely escape 9 were we to trace successively the natural 
history of each African district, instead of that of the species or 
genera themselves in systematic progression, — we shall proceed 
to the next group in our scientific arrangements, that of the 
Lemurs. 

This singular tribe of animals inhabits the great island of 
Madagascar, and the not distant island of Anjouan, one of the 
group of the Comoro Archipelago, — countries usually regarded 
as belonging te the African division of our globe. In common 
with apes and monkeys, they ar% quadrumanous animals, — that 
is, possessed of the power of prehension both with their fore and 
hind feet. They differ, however, among other characters, in 
having a rather long and pointed nail, instead of a flattened one, 
on the •first finger of the hind foot. i 

The rin^L tailed lemur (L. catta , Linn.) is the most beauti- 
ful of the genus* Its motions are characterized by a great de- 
gree of elegant lightness ; its manners are mild, and its nature 
very harmless. Its, size is eqifal to that of a large cat, and its 
wool is extremely «soft and fin& The tail is about twice the 
length of the whole body, and is marked by numerous rings of 
alternate white and black. In the wild state it is gregarious, 
travelling in small troops of thirty or forty. When taken young, 
it is easily tamed. It delights in sunshine ; and in a state of do- 
mestication prefers the fireside to most other place^ Its gene- 
ral attitude resembles tttat of a squirrel ; and it feeds on fruits. 
In captivity it becomes more omnivorous, and shows no distaste 
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to animal food. The voice of the raffed lemur is remarkable for 
its extraordinary strength, which strikes with fear and astonish- 
ment those who hear it for the first time. It may b5 likened to 
that of the Beelzebub or howling monkey, which fills the woods 
of Guiana with its dreadful cries. The power of voice in both 
cases no doubt proceeds from a peculiar structure of the larynx. 

Allied to the lemurs, and till lately generically classed’ with 
these animals, is the indri , which, ^according to Sonnerat, the 
natives of Madagascar domesticate and train up at, we do the 
dog to the sports of the field. It is a large animal, measuring 
about three feet and a half in length ; its prevailing colour is 
blackish, with the visage and lower part of the abdomen gray, 
and the rump white. It is distinguished by having no tail. Its 
voice resembles the crying of an infant, and its manners, like 
those of its congeners, are mild and docile. 

The last of the quadrumanous tribe peculiar to Africa, which 
we shall take occasion to mention, are the galagos. The Sene- 
gal galago is about the size of a con iv non rat. They dwell on 
trees like monkeys and squirrels, are mild jn their manners, and 
feed on insects, which they catch in their fore paws, and devour 
with great avidity. The gTeat gqlago inhabits the eastern coast 
of Africa, and a species occurs in the island of Madagascar. 

W e now approach the more carnivorous tribes ; and, passing over 
the genus Galeopithecus, the distribution of which is confined to 
Asia and its islands, we enter upon the Vesper til tones, or great 
family of the bats, now divided into many genera. Of these 
the greater proportion belong to South America- and the East 
Indies ; so that our notice of the African species may be short, 
without being really much curtailed. Several species occur 
along the western shores ; but the most remarkable is the great 
bat of Madagascar, described by Edwards, and regarded by 
some as synonymous with the vampyre. A vampyre is in many 
Tespects an imaginary monster, whose chief amusement consists 
in sucking the blood of sleeping persons. Tne name is con- 
nected with a superstition absurd in itself, though sufficiently 
fearful to such as believed in it. 'which prevailed in Poland and 
Hungary about the year 1732/ According to this wild belief, 
certain individuals were supposed to rise from the grave and 
sugjk their friends and relations to death. Lord Byron has al- 
luded to the phantasy in the following well-known lines : — 

t <c But first, on earth as vampyre sent, 

SThy corse shall from its tomb be rent : 

Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 

And suck the blood of all thy race ; 
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There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 

At midnight drain the stream of life ; 

Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Mast feed thy livid living corse : 

Thy victims ere they yet expire 
Shall know the demon i'or their sire, 

As, cursing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers arc wither’d on the stem. 

But one that for thy crime must fall. 

The youngest, most beloved of all, 

Shall bless the# with a father’s name — 

That word shall wrap thy heart in flame ! 

Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 

And the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue; 

Then with unhallow F ’d hand shalt tear 
The tresses of her yellow liair, 

Of which in life a Itx-k when shorn 
Affection's fondest pledge was worn ; 

But now is borne away bv thee, 

Memorial of thine agony ! 

Wet withlthine own best blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip; 

Then stalking to tl*y sullen grave, 

Go— and with GouIk and Afrits rave, 

Till these in horror shrink away 
From spectre more accursed thun they !” 

Some vague allegations of a somewhat similar nature (ex- 
cepting the resurrectionary faculty) having been adduced against 
certain of the l?at tribe, Linnmus named one of them Vespertilio 
vampyrus. The general colon P of the body is deep reddish 
brown, brighter on the neck and shoulders. The teeth are large 
and sharp ; the wings black, and measuring several feet in ex- 
tent, and the tail is wanting. This apparently formidable ani- 
mal was supposed to perform its deadly operations by inserting 
its sharp-pmntec^ tongue into the vein of i sleeping person, and 
in so delicate and peculiar a manner as to occasion no pain. 
The sleep of the victim was nqf even disturbed, and the bat, by 
the fanning motion of its wing^ produced a delicious coolness 
around, which rendered repose the deeper, till the sufferer awoke 
in eternity. 

Whatever may be the case as regards the propensities of sdlne 
of the South American species, of whose blood-sucking disposi- 
tion Humboldt does not seem to doubt, it appears to be the # opi- 
nion of naturalists that (he vampyre-bat of liinnmflb is a frugi- 
vorous animal, of perfectly innocuous habits. According to 
Edwards, it is a native of Madagascar. 
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Among the smaller insectivorous quadrupeds, several kirids 
of shrew; mice (Soreai) inhabit different quarters of Africa. The 
Cape shrew (S. Capensis ) dwells in caverns, and occurs at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The chrysochlore, or Cape mole, is remarkable for the bril- 
liant metallic colours which adorn its fur. Its size is rather less 
than that of the common mole of Europe, and there is a resem- 
blance to that species in its general form. The fore feet have 
only three claws, of which the exterio. is the largest : the hind 
feet are furnished with five weaker claws. Its true country i6 
the Cape of Good Hope, though naturalists have been led into 
error regarding its locality by a false indication in the Thesau- 
rus of Seba, by whom Siberia is assigned as its native region. 

The tenrec (Setiger of Cuvier), an animal formerly classed 
with the hedgehogs, inhabits the island of Madagascar, and may 
be mentioned as the only known instance of a hibernating spe- 
cies indigenous to a warm climate. It burrows in the ground, 
and remains torpid for about three months in the year. It usu- 
ally lies concealed during the day, and ventures abroad after 
sunset in search of fruits and herbs. Its body is generally very 
fat, and is eaten by the natives orMadagascar. There are se- 
veral species of the genus, all confined to that island, where, 
from their grunting voices, they are called ground-hogs. One 
of these (S. ecaudatus) is defended by spinous projections, and 
is known to Europeans under the name of the pig-porcupine. 

The ratel, or honey-eater ( Mellivora Capensis\ is peculiar to 
the southern extremity of this continent. The general colour 
of the upper surface of tfte body is gray, — of the under, black, 
— an unusual contrast, as the inferior parts of the fur of most 
animals are paler than those of the dorsal region. Its fore claws 
are very long. It lives on honey, and digs up the nests of wild 
bees from the deserted burrows of different animals^ It is said 
to watch the flight and motions of a species of cuckoo (the Cu- 
mulus indicator) which preys on bees. The Hottentots indeed 
follow the same guide, and are also alleged to discover wild 
honey lodged in trees, by observing the bfirk gnawed around 
the base by the spiteful ratel, which cannot climb. 

We are not acquainted with any animal of the otter kind, 
strictly so called, inhabiting Africa ; although Europe, Asia, 
and America, are well supplied with several sorts. The near- 
est approach, among the African forms of animal life, is pre- 
sented by tne A onyx Delalandi , remarkable for its feet being 
either without nails, or for the existence of these appendages in 
a merely Rudimentary state on one or two toes of the hind feet. 
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n i» luunc-u inunguis by some naturalists, on account of 

that peculiarity. This animal measures about three •feet in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which extends about ten inches ; 
the fur is soft and thick, of a chestnut-brown colour, paler on 
the flanks, with a mixture of gray about the head. It preys on 
flsh and Crustacea, and inhabits the salt pools along the borders 
of the sea in the vicinity of the (’ape. 

Canine atimals are very generally distributed over the sur- 
face of our globe. Unde? that appellation naturalists include 
not only domestic dogs, and all their interminable varieties, 
but wolves, foxes, and jackals. Wolves are characteristic of 
the temperate and northern parts of Europe and America. 
Foxes have a somewhat similar distribution, but are more ex- 
tended in a southern direction ; while jackals abound in most 
of the warmer regions of the Old World, but, unlike the other 
two, are unknown in America. There arc three species of 
jackal. The Asiatic speoics ( Canis aureus) characteristic of, 
but not peculiar to the continent of Asia, is the most widely 
spread. It occurs over a great extent of country from India to 
Palestine, and from Egypt and Barbary along the shores and 
through the central deserts of Africa to the (Jape of Good Hope. 
This is the species commonly called the lion’s provider. It 
hunts in packs ; and the king of beasts, when roused from his 
slumbers by the yells of these creatures in pursuit of prey, pro- 
bably follows the hue and cry, and ere long comes in for his 
share of slaughtered deer or antelope. The Cape jackal, com- 
monly so called ( Canis mesomelgnus ), resembles a fox, and is 
characterized by a triangular mark of blackish gray upon the 
back, broader at the shoulders, and finishing in a point at the 
origin of the tail. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. An- 
other species (C. anthm) is found in Senegal. 

Intermediate between the dogs and hyenas may be placed a 
curious African animal, long known to tne Cape colonists by 
the name of wild dog. “ In the morning,” says Mr Bur- 
chell, “ Philijf returned with the oxen ; but reported that, in 
consequence of Abiam Abram’s •heglecting on the night before 
to secure them as usual in the cattle-pound, the wildc honden 
•(wild dogs) had bitten off the tails of three. One had only lqpt 
• the brush, hut the others were deprived of the whole.” This 
species hunts in regular packs, both during the night and day ; 
and it is so rapid in its movements that none but^the fleetest 
animals can ensure theif safety. Sheep fall an easy sacrifice, 
though the larger cattle are seldom attacked, except stealthily 
froin behind for the sake of snapping off their tails. The want 
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of a tail in a warm country swarming with flies is a sourfe of 
the mo& serious annoyance to any quadruped ; ant$, the visits 
of this hyena-dog are therefore much dreaded and suitably 
guarded against. The animal in question is of a more slender 
form than cither the striped or the spotted hyena. Its general 
colour is a sandy bay or ochrey yellow, shaded with darker 
hairs ; and the whole body is blotched and brindled with black, 
with here and there a spot of white. Mr Burch eU’s specimen, 
which he kept for thirteen months chained up in a stable-yard, 
was extremely ferocious in its nature. It became at length in 
some degree attached to a common dog, with which it used to 
gambol ; but even the keeper by whom it was fed never ven- 
tured to touch it with his hand. 

Africa is the country of hyenas. The spotted species (77. 
Capensis, Desm., Cams crocnta , Linn.) is peculiar to that con- 
tinent, and abounds in its southern extremity. The striped 
species (77. vulgaris , I)esm., C. hg<sna y Linn.) is more Cha- 
racteristic of the northern districts. It is frequent in Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and Nubia, and extends into fcyria and Persia. It 
is a disgusting and troublesome animal wherever it occurs. It 
haunts the suburbs, and even penetrates into the streets of sonic 
eastern cities after sunset, preying on oflal and stealing the re- 
mains of dead carcasses, which it prefers to living prey. One 
of them robbed Bruce the traveller of some pounds of tallow 
candles, by entering his tent under cloud of night. 

The animals called civets are found both in 4 sia and Africa. 


We now enter upon the consideration of the feline tribes, the 
most ferocious and bloodthirsty of the brute creation. Though 
the tiger is unknown to Africa, the lion, the king of beasts, 
here reigns with undisputed sway, and is not only mom nume- 
rous, but also more magnificent in liis proportions, than in any 
other country. Celebrated from the most remote antiquity for 
his courage and magnanimity, this truly majestic creature has 
long been held as symbolical of boldness ; and his countenance 
and general bearing certainly Embody our liveliest conceptions 
of warlike grandeur, combined with a certain dignity of aspect 
apt unbefitting his assumption of regal sway. The painter., 
the poet, the sculptor, and the rhetorician, have alike tried in * 
vain to depict the terrors of this grizzly king. 

The southern partflof Africa present a variety of the lion, of 
which the mane is ndllly black. Thp Barbary Hons are brown, 
with a very thick mane covering the neck and shoulders of the 
male. (Those of Senegal are of a more yellow hue, with thin- 
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ncr manes. It is unnecessary to enter into any minute descrip- 
tive' details of this familiarly-known animaL 

The aniients sculptured a lion without a mane, whiph some 
modem writers regard as an extinct, others as a fictitious spe- 
cies. It* occurs on the hieroglyphical monuments of Upper 
Egypt ; and a curious confirmation of its existence has been re- 
ceivbd from Nubia, where, it is alleged, a very large and mane- 
less lion has been recently discovered. 

Althougfc the life of the lion is limited by Buffon to about 
twenty years, there is no*doubt that it usually attains to a much 
greater age. Pompey, who died in the year 1/bO, had been 
confined in the Tower above seventy years, and another was 
known to have died there at the age of sixty-three. Sparrman 
and others have impugned the character of this noble animal, 
and alleged that a greater degree of timidity exists in liis con- 
stitution than is compatible with courage. It may, however, 
4>e given as a piece of' safe advice to the inexperienced emigrant, 
not to place too much crtfifidence In the cowardice of lions. 

The geographical boundaries of the lion appear to have been 
greatly circumscribed within these last two thousand years. 
Even where it still exists in comparative abundance, it is an 
animal of rare occurrence ; and from many districts where it 
once abounded it lias now entirely disappeared. According to 
Herodotus, they were once sufficiently common both in Thrace 
and Macedonia ; and they are known to have formerly abound- 
ed in Asia, from the shores of Syria to the banks of the Ganges 
and the Oxmr. By what means the Romans contrived to as- 
semble those vast troops whif.h they sometimes exhibited at 
their games, it would now be difficult to determine; but we 
know that Sylla fought together one hundred males, and Pom- 
pey three hundred and fifteen. Those of Sylla were sent by 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania ; but at present a brace of lions 
would be thought a very princely gift from any of the Moorish 
kingdoms. Etoen in the time of Probus, about the middle of 
the third century, one hundred male lions, and the like number 
of females, Were exhibited. We may however presume that even 
prior to this period they were Considered as rather scarce, as the 
hunting of the lion was forbidden to the vulgar, lest the supply 
required for the Circus should be diminished. This law was 
abrogated in the time of Honorius ; though their entire destruc- 
tion in so many districts was probably not achieved till after 
the introduction and general use of fire-arms. « 

As the northern parts of Africa are known to have been 
thickly peopled during the time in which lions so greatly 
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abounded there, we may hence infer that the co-existence of tfie 
larger camivorous animals along with the human race is Iftot, 
as many philosophers have imagined, altogether incompatible. 
They imagine themselves to have seen, in the limited actual 
number of lions and tigers, a guarantee of nature, as it has 
been called, for our preservation, and that of animal life, 
throughout the world. But the truth is, as Azara and others 
have remarked, that these tremendous creatures rarely attack the 
human race, except in cases of great necessity, or in rrlf-defence. 

Africa produces two other fine feline animals, the panther and 
the leopard, on the history of which we shall not at present en- 
ter. Although they are both well known, and frequently exhi- 
bited in our menageries, considerable confusion still exists re- 
garding their natural history and localities in the works of zoo- 
1 writers. Lynxes also occur in Africa. 

Passing over the seals and other amphibious quadrupeds, of 
which we know of none characteristic of this continent, we come 
to the order called Glires by naturalists, more familiarly named 
gnawers. Of these, the first and most beautiful tribe which 
presents itself is that of the squirrels. 

Few of these inhabit the country now under discussion. 
The forests of America are their familiar homes, and many 
species also occur in India and the Asiatic islands. But the 
African woods are likewise, though to a more limited extent, 
enlivened by the gambols of these graceful creatures. 

The palm-squirrel is somewhat larger than»> our British 
species. It inhabits the warmer regions of Asia and Africa, 
and dwells on palm-trees. The Madagascar squirrqj is found 
in the island of that name ; and the Gingee squirrel, so called 
from its Indian locality, is also alleged to occur at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Of the marmot tribe, numerous in the north of Asia and 
America, and represented in Europe by the Alpine species, so 
famous for its long-continued Whiter sleen. Africa produces 
very few examples. The only bne indeed w«*th which we are 
acquainted is the marmot gundi ( Arctomys gundi of Gmelin), 
a species resembling the European kind in its form, but cha- 
racterized by having only four toes to each foot. The size is 
that of a rabbit ; its colour reddish ; its ears very short, but 
broaddn thei^openings ; and its locality Mount Atlas. 

.We may here notice the genus Battyergus , peculiar to the 
south of Africa. The sand mole (2?. maritimus), as the larger 
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species is usually called, occurs in abundance along the sandy 
snores of the Cape of. Good Hope, Where it frequently renders 
the grourfi hollow by its excavations, and consequently incon- 
venient, if not dangerous, to horsemen. It feeds principally 
on bulbous roots, such as those of ixiae and antholyzse. This 
animal is of the size of a rabbit. It runs awkwardly on the 
surface, but burrows and makes its way under ground with 
great facility. The other species is known by the name of 
Cape rat ( 4 ?. Capensis). Its habits are similar to those of the 
species just mentioned, *but it is considerably smaller. It is 
destructive to gardens and ornamented pleasure-grounds, by 
throwing up the earth, like our European mole, in the course 
of its subterranean excavations. A third species has been lately 
described under the name of Bathyergus Hottentotus , by MM. 
Lesson and Gamot. 

Another genus found in Africa, though not peculiar to that 
^continent, is the Dipus or gerboa. The Egyptian gerboa in- 
habits the environs of Memphis and the Pyramids. This species 
appears to have beep known to the ancients under the name of 
two-footed mouse. It is a beautiful little animal, remarkable 
for its extended tail and the great length of its hind legs. It 
is hunted with greyhounds by the Arabs of the kingdom of 
Tripoli. The Prince of Tunis presented Bruce with a trained 
greyhound, which afforded him excellent sport in that way. 

The Cape gerboa (Z). Cafer ), now referred by naturalists to 
the genus llelamys , is the largest of the tribe. It measures 
one foot twes inches from nose to tail, and the tail is fifteen 
inches long. TJiis species is jremarkable for its great strength 
and activity. It will spring from twenty to thirty feet at a 
single bound, and inhabits the mountainous countries to the 
north of the Cape of Good Hope. It is called the springen 
haasf or jumping hare, by the Dutch colonists. 

Rats and mfcc, like many other domestic nuisances, are now 
very generally distributed over the globe. Wherever European 
nations hav# colqpized, theft small but adventurous creatures 
have accompanist] the merchant or the mariner ; and from the 
forlorn settlements of the fur-traders of North America to the 
populous cities of the south of Asia, their furtive habits of 
destruction are the source of equal annoyance. The common 
brown rat (Mus deoumanus) is a native of India, and only 
made its appearance among the western nations gi Europe from 
the beginning to th$ middle of last century. The original 
country of its predecessor, the black rat (AT. rattus)> if not 
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unknown, is at least doubtful. It is not mentioned by atls 
ancient writer, and appears to have been introduced into EuwJ? 
during the middle ages. Within the last half century ^^bas 
been nearly extirpated from most of the great European cities 
by its larger and more powerful rival. 

Africa produces several species of murine animals, not hitherto 
recognised in any other region of the earth. A beautiful small 
species, discovered and described by Sparmian, is native to the 
forest countries of the Slangen Kiver, eastward from the Cape 
of Good Hope. It appears, however, 4 to be nearly allied to the 
genus arvicola, which includes the water-rats. 

The dormice (genus Myovus) are also represented in Africa 
by a species communicated by Pennant to Sir Joseph Hanks, 
and said to have been discovered among the mountains of Sneuw- 
berg, above 800 miles beyond the Cape. Its size is that of a 
squirrel ; but its shape is broader and more flattened. Nothing 
is known of its habits or history, or whether, as Martial sup- 
posed of another species of dormouse, jt not only hibernates but 
is fattened by repose, — 

u Tota mihi dormitur hiems ; et pinguior illo 

Tempore sum quo me nil, nisi somnus alit.” 

We have seen, even in the course of the slight view which 
we have hitherto taken of the quadrupeds of Africa, that some 
genera are entirely restricted to that continent, while others are 
distributed likewise over Europe and Asia. The genus Hystrir, 
which contains the porcupines, as formerly constituted, was 
remarkable for its dispersion owr all the four quarters of the 
globe; but, as the American species are classed by recent 
systematists in a separate genus, the true porcupines may be 
said to be confined to the Old World. 

The common porcupine (Hystriic dor sat a ) inhabits twd very 
distant points of Africa, — BarbaTy and the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is also found in India, Persia, Greece, Itftly, and Sicily. 
Mr Brydone informs us, in his Tour, that it is frequent in 
that island in the district of Bai&, and that he tilled several 
during a shooting-party on the?’ Monte Barbara. He dined 
upon his game, but found it luscious, and soon palling upon 
the pppetite. The singular aspect of this animal seems to 
have attracted the attention of the lovers of nature at a very 
early period, and many fabulous properties were added to the 
true character of a creature in itself sufficiently curious. It 
was said to possess the power of darting its quills at pleasure 
with great force, and to a considerable distance, against its 
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Pennies. There is no doubt that, when agitated either by 
ftS or anger, it bristles up its quills, rattles them against 'each 
other as #n Indian warrior might his quiver full of arrows, and 
that in this temporary agitation a quill may be occasionally 
thrown out, and might even settle itself in the body of an ad- 
versary ; but they are essentially fixed, though not immovable 
organs, and can no more be parted with in self-defence than 
the spines of the hedgehog, Claudian, however, observes, that 
the porcupine is himself at once the bow, thfe quiver, and the 
arrow, which he employs against the hunters : — 

u Ecce, brevis propriis munitur bestia telLs, 

Externum nec quserit opcm ; fert omnia secura ; 

Se pharetra, sese jaculo, sese utitur arcu ! w 

The porcupine feeds chiefly on roots, fruits, and other vege- 
table produce. It dwells in subterranean retreats, and comes 
inroad more frequently during the night than the day. 

We come now tqthe hares and rabbits, a genus widely distri- 
buted from the shores of Hudson's Bay to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and from Siberia Jo Bengal. The common rabbit 
(Lepns cunicitius) is supposed to have been originally intro- 
duced from Africa into Spain, and to have been extended from 
the latter country over the rest of Europe. 

The Egyptian hare ( Lepus Egyptius ) occurs also at the Cape 
of Good Hope. The ears and hind legs are proportionally 
longer than those of the European species. The anterior legs 
appear to have only four toes, swing to the thumb or inner toe 
being very small. Its fur, though not entirely similar, does 
not greatly differ from that of our own species. Those from 
South Africa are of large size. 

A Ismail species (L. arenarius ), about one-fourth less than 
a rabbit, »was lately discovered by M. Delalande, inhabiting 
sandy districts*™ the country of the Hottentots. 

The singular family of the armadilloes would require no 
mention in our present sketch, were it not that the laborious 
though inaccurate Seba has represented one of them under the 
name of the African armadillo. Suffice it to say, that nc^ spe- 
cies of the genus is found elsewhere than in America. 

An animal peculiar to Africa is the Cape an t.qpter (Oiycter- 
opus Capensis). The ant-eaters, properly so called (genus 
Myrmecophaga ) , are peculiar to America ; so that the species 
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now under consideration may be regarded merely as their Afp- 
can representative. It is an animal of large dimensions, mea- 
suring between three and four feet in length, exclusive of the 
tail, which is nearly two feet long. Its habits arc nocturnal 
and subterraneous, anil its food consists of ants and termites, 
which it seizes with its long and glutinous tongue, after having 
disarranged their dwellings with its paws. It occurs in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The animal kingdom scarcely presents us with quadrupeds of 
a more marked and peculiar aspect than the pangolins or nianis 
tribe. Instead of hair, they are covered with a scaly armour, 
consisting of numerous leaf-like plates, lying over each other 
after the manner of tiles ; and their slender cylindrical bodies 
and lengthened tails give them so much the aspect of reptiles 
that they are very generally known under the name of scalp 
lizards . They are harmless animals, feeding like the ant-catc$& 
on insects, particularly ants, which they collect by thrusting 
their long tongues into the dwellings of thqse industrious crea- 
tures. They inh«.uit both India and Africa. The species call- 
ed, par excellence , the long-tailed {Manis tetradactyla , Linn.), 
inhabits Senegal and the coast of Guinea. 

We now arrive at the pachydermatous, or thick-skinned ani- 
mals, corresponding to the order Uei.u^e of Linnaeus. In 
this division are included the elephant, the tapir, the rhinoceros, 
the hyrax or Cape marmot, the pecaris, the babyrotissa, the wild 
boar, the African boar, the hippopotamus, and the horse. 

The most gigantic of all living terrestrial animals, the ele- 
phant, combines superhuman strength with almost human wis- 
dom, in a manner otherwise unequalled among the brute crea- 
tion. Many instances are on record of its retentive memory, 
its grateful and affectionate disposition, and its general intelli- 
gence as a discriminating, if not reflecting creatQre. From the 
earliest ages its stupendous size and unexampled sagacity have 
formed a theme of wonder and admiration V> mankind. Ele- 
phants in the wild state are gtegfurious and herbivorous. They 
are naturally averse to the extremes of heat and cold ; and, al- 
thoxy^h inhabitants of some of the most sultry regions of the 
earth, they shelter themselves from the overpowering heat of the 
mid-day sun in the comparative coolness of those umbrageous 
forests which*, both in Africa and Asia, are their chosen places 
of abode. 

Of the Asiatic elephants, the Ceylonese are the most cele- 
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Stated. Indeed the torrid zone seems the most favourable fbi 
tli? production of the largest races. Along the coast of Malabas 
elephant# occur as for north as the territories of Coorguh Rajah ; 
but these, according to Mr Corse (Scott), are inferior to the 
breed from Ceylon. 

The African elephant is easily distinguished from the Asiatic 
by *his rounder head, his convex forehead, his enormous ears, 
and the lozenge-marked surface of his grinders. His tusks are 
also longe% and those of his female are equally great ; whereat 
the female of the Asiatic elephant has very small tusks. He 
inhabits a wide extent of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape, and 
abounds in the forests of the interior. The African elephant 
has not been rendered serviceable to man, like that of Asia. 
This, however, arises from no defect in the docility of the ani- 
mal, hut rather from a diiference in the social and poi.tical con- 
ditions of the human tribes of Africa, and their interior civilisa- 
tion. The ancient Carthaginians made use of elephants, which 
tfiere is no reason to suppose were otherwise than of African 
origin, in like manner as the Asiatic variety was used by Porus 
and the Indian kings. In modem times, the invention and 
extended use of fire-arms h^vc rendered the warlike services of 
these* huge creatures of comparatively little avail; but their 
great strength and sobriety of conduct render them highly effi- 
cient, indeed indispensable in eastern countries as beasts of bur- 
den, and as accessories in the sports of the field. 

It is not yet clearly ascertained whether the elephants of the 
eastern shore# of Africa are the same as those of the interior and 
western districts, or whether tjiey do not exhibit a closer ap- 
proximation to the Asiatic species. We shall conclude by ob- 
serving that the size of the elephant has been much exaggerated. 
Dr Hill, for example, asserts, that when full grown it is from 
seventeen to twenty feet high. One-half of the latter height is 
probably nearer the truth, even for anindividual of morethan usual 
size, and twclve*feet may be stated as the extreme dimensions. 

Second in "size, {hough widely distant in sense, is the rhino- 
ceros, an animal* of' a sour arid stubborn disposition, and in 
every way less trust-worthy than the elephant. Of this genus 
there are several species, two of which (if li. Burchellii is # en- 
titled to specific distinction) inhabit Africa. The others are 
native to India, and the great islands of Java and Sumatra. 
The African species {R. Africanus) is armed wj{h a couple of 
horns ; its coat is not distinguished by voluminous folds, and 
it wants the incisive teeth. The sense of sight is said to be 
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rather defective in the rhinoceros : those of smell and hcarinff 
are afcute. 

Another animal, characteristic of, though not entity pecu- 
liar to Africa, is the hyrax or ('ape marmot. This species is 
supposed by some biblical annotators to be the corn/ of the 
Scriptures. It inhabits the rocky territories of many parts of 
Africa, and occurs, with little variation in its external aspert, 
in Syria. With the exception of the horns, it hears a strong 
resemblance to a rhinoceros in miniature. t 

The Ethiopian hog ( P ha scorh writs' Africa nits) is a fierce 
and savage animal, allied to the wild boar in its habits, but 
distinguished by a pair of large lobes or wattles placed beneath 
the eyes. The tusks of the upper jaw bend upwards in a semi- 
circular manner towards the forehead. When attacked it is 
apt to become furious, and, rushing on its adversary with great 
fjrce and swiftness, inflicts the most desperate, and sometimes 
fatal wounds. It inhabits a wide extent of country along the 
western side of Africa, from Senegal ip the ( 'ape ; and it also 
occurs specifically the same in Ethiopia. A new species of 
this genus has been recently discovered in the north iff Africa 
by M. Riippell. It is named Phascocharas barhatus. The 
ascertainment of the latter animal is a proof, among many 
others which might be adduced, of the impropriety of denomi- 
nating a species from the continent which it inhabits. Few 
species are so isolated in the animal kingdom as to exist alone 
over a great tract of country, without claiming kindred with 
any other ; and we may fairly infer, a priori, tha$ when one of 
a genus is discovered, a second pr a third will ere long make its 
appearance. When this happens, such specific names as Afri- 
canus , Americanusy Ac. cease to be of a discriminating or ex- 
clusive nature, and consequently lose their value. 

Next to the elephant and rhinoceros, perhaps the most .bulky 
land animal with which naturalists are acquainted Js the hip- 
popotamus or river-horse. It is peculiar to Africa, and inha- 
bits the fresh waters of that continent. It formerly existed in 
Lower Egypt, but has long sin*»e disappeared V#om that dis- 
trict. Mr Bruce makes mention of hippopotami as existing in 
the Lake Tzana, exceeding twenty feet in length. It would be 
hard to limit the growth of this naturally gigantic species ; but 
the largest ever killed by Colonel Gordon, an experienced hip- 
popotamist, did not exceed eleven feet eight inches. M. Des- 
moulins regards the species of Senegal as differing from those 
of the more southern parts of Africa. These animals are chiefly 
valuable on account of their ivory tusks, which, being harder 
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than those of elephants, and not so subject to turn yellow, are 
much esteemed by dentists. Their hides are formed into buck- 
lers by (Sveral of the African tribes. 

We now arrive at the genus Erjuvs, or horse tribe, which 
consists of six species, three of which are peculiar to Africa, 
viz., the mountain-zebra (E. zebra , Linn., E. rnontanus, Bur- 
chcll), the zebra of the plains (E. zebra , Burchell), and the 
quagga ( E. (]uuyya 7 Linn.) Neither the ass nor the common 
horse are aboriginal inhabitants of this continent. 

The aspect of the zebra is too familiarly known to require 
description. It is one of the most fancifully adorned of all 
known quadrupeds ; hut the beauty of its external appearance 
is its chief merit, as its disposition is wayward and capricious 
in the extreme. With the exception of one or two instances, 
in which persevering individuals have succeeded in subduing 
the stubbornness of its nature, it has not been rendered subser- 
vient to the purposes of the human race. It is a mountain- 
animal, called da ftu' b\ the Hottentots, and is scarcely ever 
seen on the plains. 

The zebra of the plains, although only recently characterized 
as a distinct kind, is in fact a better known and more abundant 
species than the other. It is chiefly distinguished by the want 
of rings upon the legs. “ 1 stopped,” says Mr Burchell, “ to 
examine these zebras with my pocket-telescope : they were the 
most beautifully -marked animals I had ever seen ; their clean 
sleek limbs glittered in the sun, and the brightness and regu- 
larity of their striped coat presented a picture of extraordinary 
beauty, in which probably they are not surpassed by any 
quadruped with which we are at present acquainted. It is in- 
deed equalled in this particular by the dauw, whose stripes are 
more defined and regular, but which do not offer to the eye so 
lively a colouring." 

The quagga is more nearly allied to the zebra of the plains 
than to the* of the mountajps. It lives in troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of tin? Cape, and^in common with the zebra, is fre- 
quently found m company with ostriches. The wary disposi- 
tion of these birds, and their great quickness of sight, are sup- 
posed to be serviceable to the congregated group in warning 
them of the approach of their enemies. 

The next great trjjbe of animals which falls tfhder out consi- 
deration is that of the ruminating class (order Pecora, Linn.) ; 
and of that tribe the most important member, and the most in- 
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ftuential on the destinies of Africa, is the camel, or “ ship of pie 
desert,” as it is beautifully called in the figurative language of 
the Arabs. “ Of all animals,” says Buffon, “ the camel is the 
most ancient, the completest, and the most laborious slave. He 
is the most ancient slave, because he inhabits those climates 
where men were first polished. He is the most complete slave, 
because in the other species of domestic animals, as the horse, the 
dog, the ox, the sheep, the hog, &c. we still find individuals in a 
state of nature, and which have not subr, itted to man. 1 But the 
whole species of the camel is enslaved ; for none of them exist in 
their primitive state of liberty and independence. Lastly, he is 
the most laborious slave, because he has never been nourished for 
pomp, like most horses, nor for amusement, like most dogs, nor 
for the use of the table, like the ox, the hog, and the sheep, be- 
cause he has always been made a beast of burden, whom men have 
never taken the trouble of yoking in machines, but have regarded 
the body of the animal as a living carriage, which they may load 
or overload, even during sleep ; for wKen pressed, the load is 
sometimes not taken off, but the animal lies down under it, with 
his legs folded, and his body resting on his stomach.” 

There are two species of camel. ‘ The Bactrian species, or 
camel properly so called {Came Ins Bac trianus ), is characterized 
by a couple of humps, — one on the rump, and another above the 
shoulders. It is an Asiatic animal, and is said still to roam 
wild in the desert of Shamo, on the frontiers of China. It is 
capable of being acclimated, without much difficulty, in compa- 
ratively northern countries, and was introduced into Tuscany 
by the Grand Duke Leopold, where it still breeds in the ma- 
remmas of the Pisan territory. It has, however, neither spread 
over the country, nor become at all extensively useful for the 
general purposes of rural labour. This is chiefly attributed to 
the improvident calculations of the minister Salviati, who on 
their first introduction demanded about a thousand francs apiece 
from such as inclined to purchase these animals For the sake of 
extending the breed. They are f^pquently seen ic the streets 
of Pisa, carrying fire-wood, er otJ\er articles 6f domestic con- 
sumption, from the present Grand Duke’s farms. It is this 
species which is employed in Thibet and Turkistan. 

The other species of camel (C. dromedarius) has only a single 
hump on its back. It has spread from Arabia all over the north- 
ern parts of Africa, and has long been essential to the commerce 
of those dry anfi desert regions. It is alsq found in Syria, Per- 
sia, &c. and was known under the name of Arabian camel to 
the ancient writers. The term dromedary (from the Greek 
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0» originally applied to a variety of this species remark- 
able for its swiftness, as the name imports, is now for the most 
part bestJked on the species itself. 

“ To the wild Arab of die desert, the camel is all that his ne- 
• cessities require. He feeds on the flesh, drinks the milk, makes 
clothes and tents of the hair ; belts, sandals, saddles, and buckets, 
of the hide ; he conveys himself and family on his back, makes 
his pillow of his side, and his shelter of him against the whirl- 
wind of sadll. Couched in a circle around him, his camels form 
a fence, and in battle an intrenchmcnt, behind which his family 
and property are obstinately, and often successfully defended. 
All these advantages are a necessary result of the constitutional 
faculties and structure of the camel when residing in the locality 
assigned him by nature : under another atmosphere, his qualifi- 
cations become less important, and his conformation less appli- 
cable. In Tartary and Southern Russia, where the Bactrian 
species (longer of body and shorter of limb than the Arabian) 
is harnessed to wheel-carriages, and even to the plough, the ele- 
vation of his shoulders evidently produces a waste of strength ; 
and in a country where herbage and water are proportionally 
abundant his sobriety is not* required. If the camel is trans- 
ferred to rocky and mountainous regions, his feet soon wear, and 
he ascends and descends with great awkwardness. If he be 
brought into temperate regions, the frequent mud, and, above 
all, the thawed snows, soften his feet, and he is unable to work ; 
as is at least partially experienced in Central and Northern Asia, 
notwithstanding that the Bactrian camel, again provided by na- 
ture for his particular locality, libs soles of greater hardness than 
the Arabian, and the dissolution of the snow is excessively rapid 
when once begun. 1 ’ — Griffith's Animal Kingdom , vol. iv. p. 40. 

The ancient authors do not seem to take notice of the camel 
as an inhabitant of Northern Africa. It is, however, mentioned 
in Genesi#(chiy. xii. ver. 10.) as among the gifts bestowed by 
Pharaoh on Abram, and must therefore have been well known 
on the banks -if the Nile at a period anterior to the oldest of the 
Greek or Homan %riters. It has indeed been remarked as a 
singular circumstance, that the Romans, who carried on such 
frequent wars in Africa, should not have thought of mentioning 
these animals, till Procopius noticed camel-riding Moors in«arms 
against Solomon, the lieutenant of Belisarius. Their uses in . 
modem times are sc well known, and all books of African tra- 
vel are so frequent in tjieir description of these docile be&sts of 
burden, that we deem*i£ unnecessary to dwell any longer on the 
subject. 
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Very few animals of the deer kind, properly so called, ^re 
found in Africa. The red deer, however, (Cervut elaphutt) 
one of die noblest of the tribe, and the most stately t*f all the 
wild animals still indigenous to Britain, occurs in some of its 
northern quarters. But to these it was not improbably import, 
ed, at some unknown period, from Europe. 

Before proceeding to the more abundant family of the ante, 
lopes, of which Africa is the great emporium, we shall mention, 
as a species entirely peculiar to this continent, th& giraffe or 
camelopard, the tallest and, in every other respect, one of the 
most singular of quadrupeds. Its appearance is too familiar to 
our readers to require description. We shall merely state that it 
is a timid and gentle animal, feeding principally on the leaves of 
trees (especially those of the genus Mimosa ), and inhabiting 
the plains of Central and Southern Africa. Its gait, or mode 
of progression, is described as extraordinafy by Mr Lichten. 
stein. “We had scarcely travelled an hour when the Hotten- 
tots called our attention to some object on a hill not far off on 
the left hand, which seemed to move. The head of something 
appeared almost immediately after, feeding on the other side of 
the hill, and it was concluded that it must be that of a very 
large animal. This was confirmed, when, after going scarcely 
a hundred steps farther, two tall swan-necked giraffes stood 
almost directly before us. Our transports were indescribable, par- 
ticularly as the creatures themselves did not perceive us, and there- 
fore gave us full time to examine them, and to prepare for an ear- 
nest and serious chase. The one was smaller and of a paler colour 
thantheother, which Vischer immediately pronounced tobeacolt, 
the child of the larger. Our horses were saddled, and our guns 
loaded in an instant, when the chase commenced. Since all the 
wild animals of Africa run against the wind, so that we were 
pretty well assured which way the course of these objects of our 
ardent wishes would be. directed, Vischer, as the mbst experi- 
enced hunter, separated himself from us, and by a circuit took 
the animals in front, that he raigtyt stop their wa& while 1 was 
to attack them in the rear. - I tyad almost gbt within shot of 
them when they perceived me, and began to ffy in the direction 
we expected. But their flight was so beyond all idea extraor- t 
dinavy, that, between laughter, astonishment, and delight, I al- 
most forgot my designs upon the harmless creatures* lives. From 
the extravagant disproportion between the height of the fore to 
that of the hinder parts, and of the height to the length of the 
animal, great obstacles are presented to its moving with any de- 
gree of swiftness. When Le Vaillant asserts that he has seen 
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tifc giraffe trot, he spares me any farther trouble in praying that 
thi^ animal never presented itself alive before him.* How in 
the worlr| should an animal so disproportioned in height be- 
fore and behind trot ? The giraffe can only gallop, as I can 
affirm from my own experience, having seen between forty and 
fifty at different times, both in their slow and hasty movement, 
for 'they only stop when they are feeding quietly. But this gal- 
lop is so heavy and unwieldy, and seems performed with so 
much lab oar, that in a instance of more than a hundred paces, 
comparing the ground cleared with the size of the animal and of 
the surrounding objects, it might almost be said that a man goes 
faster on foot. The heaviness of the movement is only compen- 
sated by the length of the steps, each one of which clears, on a 
moderate computation, from twelve to sixteen feet.” A toler- 
ably good horse overtakes the giraffe without difficulty, especi- 
ally over rising ground. 

Camelopards were known to the Homans, and were exhibited 
in the Circaean Games by ('a*sar the dictator. The Emperor 
Gordian afterwards exhibited ten at a single show ; and toler- 
ably accurate figures of this animal, both in a browsing and graz- 
ing attitude, have been handed down by the Pr.enestine pave- 
ment. During the darker ages, and for some centuries after the 
revival of learning, it seems to have remained unknown to Eu- 
ropeans ; but, about the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Emperor of Germany, Fredericus Ahiobarbus, received one from 
the Sultan of Babylon. Lorenzo de Medici s was also presented 
with a live caffnelopard by the Bey of Tunis ; and in our own 
times they have been received by the kings both of France and 
England from the (late) Dey of Algiers. 

Africa is the country of antelopes. These creatures are the 
most lively, graceful, and beautifully-proportioned of the brute 
creation. ^Wherever known, they have attracted the attention 
and admiratiotf of mankind from the earliest ages ; and the 
beauty of theix dark and lustrous eyes affords a frequent theme 
to the poetical imaginings of* the eastern poets. Their names 
are of frequent <«ccurrence in %e most ancient of the eastern 
mythologies, ami their figures occur among the oldest of the 
astronomical symbols. Naturalists are more or less acquainted 

* It would be more proper, and equally logical, rather to infer 
that Le Vaillant misapplied the term which he made use of /o de- 
signate the movements of the camelopard, than th£t he imagined 
himself to have seen an*animal alive vfhich had never presented it- 
self to him in that condition.— Ed. 
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with about fifty species, the greater proportion of which are fe- 
culiar to the African continent. 

The blue antelope ( Antilope leueophaa ), formerlyynet with 
in the Cape colony, is now so rare in South Africa, that no spe- 
cimen has been killed there since the year 171Mh Its history 
and manners are little known. The roan antelope (A. equina ) 
is a very large animal, measuring nearly eight feet in length. 
It was found by Mr Burchell among the mountainous plains in 
the vicinity of Lattakoo. The Caftra^jan oryx {A. t/rt/.r) is an 
animal equally remarkable for the vigour as the beauty of its 
form. It inhabits elevated forests, and the rocky regions of 
Southern Africa, and is exceedingly fierce during the rutting- 
season, especially when wounded. A friend of Major Smith’s 
having fired at one of these antelopes, it immediately turned 
upon his dogs, and transfixed one of diem upon the spot. They 
afford the best venison of any of the species found in the south 
of Africa. The small white buffalo mentioned by Captain 
Lyon as occurring in the Great Desert south of Tunis was no 
doubt a species of oryx. Another animal qf very showy aspect 
belonging to this tribe is the adda .*■, recently transmitted from 
Nubia by M. Riippell. They reside in pairs on the barren de- 
serts, and, extending over the whole Sahara, are found as fe- 
west as Senegal. The white-faced antelope (A. pyyarga) is 
inferior in size to the stag of Europe. According to Major 
Smith, this species does not seem to be known in Central 
Africa. It is found in the regions which border the colony of 
the Cape, and is called bles&ltok by the Dutch, in manners it 
resembles the gnu, and lives in small families of seven or eight. 

The springer antelope ( A . cnchon ) is named springbok by 
the Dutch. It inhabits the plains of Southern and Central 
Africa, and assembles in vast flocks during its migratory move- 
ments. “ These migrations, which are said to take place in 
their most numerous form only at the intervals of several years, 
appear to come from the north-east, and in ifiasses of many 
thousands, devouring, like locusts, every green h^jb. The lion 
has been seen to migrate, and w&ik in the midst of the com- 
pressed phalanx, with only as m(ich space between him and his 
victims as the fears of those immediately around could procure 
by pressing outwards. The foremost of these vast columns are * 
fat, and the rear exceedingly lean while the direction continues 
one way ; hut, with the change of the monsoon, when they re- 
turn towards the north, the rear become the leaders, fattening 
in their turn, and leaving -the others to '^starve, and to be de- 
voured by the numerous enemies who follow their march. At 
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aM* times when impelled by fear, either of the hunter or the 
beast of nrey darting among the Hock, hut principally, when the • 
herds are assembled in countless multitudes, so that an alarm 
cannot spread rapidly and open the means of flight, they are 
pressed against each other, and their anxiety to escape impels 
them to bound up in the air, showing, at the same time, the 
white spot on the croup dilated by the effort, and closing again 
in their decent, and producing that beautiful effect from which 
they have obtained the flame of Springer and Showy-bok.” — 
(Griffith's Animal Kinydnm , vol. iv. p. 20J). 

The kevel (A. kerrlfa) is nearly allied to the dorcas, but 
does not appear to occur to the north of the Atlas, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the western coast of . Morocco. In Central 
Africa, across the banks of the Congo, and southwards as far 
as the country of the Caff res, it forms numerous flocks. The 
pallali (A. melampus) is a beautiful species mentioned by Lich. 
tVnstein. It is describe^! as a model of elegance and vigour, 
and is a native of Caffraria, especially the Boshuana country. 
It never appears & the south of the Koorges Valley. The 
klip-springer (A. oreatrayus) was formerly very abundant near 
the Cape, but is now Tare, except in the interior of the country. 
They dwell among rocky precipices, and spring from diff to 
cliff with surprising strength and agility. The steenbok ( A . 
rupcstris) likewise dwells among the rocks. It is found near 
Algoa Bay, but is now rare in the Cape colony. The vlackti 
steenbok (A 9 rnfrscens) is among the most beautiful of the 
smaller antelopes of Africa. The name of vlackti is bestowed 
upon it, in consequence of its inhabiting the plains or open 
country. The bush-antelope (A. silvicultrir •) is found at Sierra 
Leone, where it is called the bush-goat. It usually quits its 
coveivin search of food about sunrise. The four-tufted ante- 
lope (A. fjj/mdriscopa) is a native of Senegal. The duicker 
bok ( A . me rye ns) is a timid species, fearful of thunder and 
other unaccustomed sounds. It inhabits bushes, and rises 
every now antf thqp upon its fund legs for the sake of surveying 
its vicinity. It tfien stoops dfrwn and darts under cover, from 
which custom it has no doubt obtained the name of duicker, or 
* the stooper. The guevi ( A . pyymoea) consists of two ^ell- 
marked varieties, if two distinct species have not been con- 
founded under a single name. At present we shall allude only 
to the smaller, which is remarkable for its diminutive siza A 
female in Bullock's museum scarcely exceeded the general di- 
mensions of a Norway rat, and the legs were no thicker than a 
goose's quill. The gueveis are brought from the co|st of Gui- 
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nea, and are sometimes observed to occur in the vicinity of pse 
Cape of (Jood Hope. 

One of the largest of the African antelopes is the btftale (A. 
buhalis of Pallas), equal in size to a stag. It congregates in 
troops, among which frequent and sometimes fatal combats 
take place. This species was well known to the ancients, and 
is represented among the hieroglyphical tigures of the temples 
of Upper Egypt. It inhabits Barbarv and the Great Desert of 
Northern Africa. 

We may here mention the gnu, as an animal classed by 
Sparrman and others among the antelopes. It assembles in 
large herds among the southern, and probably the central de- 
serts of Africa. It is not now found nearer the Cape than the 
great Karroo district. Of this animal there appears to be more 
species than one. 

The next group which demands our notice is the bovine 
tribe, including all the larger kinds of homed cattle. Of these, 
the only species peculiar to Africa is the Uios coffer, or Cape 
buffalo, the qu’araho of the Hottentots, a fierce and vindictive 
animal of great strength. This spfecies is characterized by the 
dark rufous colour of its horns, which spread horizontally over 
the summit of the head, with their beams bent down laterally, 
and the points turned up. They are from eight to ten inches 
broad at the base, and divided only by a slight groove, ex- 
tremely ponderous, cellular near the root, and fjyc feet long, 
measured from tip to tip along the curves. The hide is black 
and almost naked, especially in old animals. This buffalo 
lives in herds, or small families, in the brushwood and open 
forests of Caffraria. According to Sparrman, he is not content 
with simply killing the person whom he attacks, but he t^ands 
over him for some time in order to trample him with his hoofs 
and heels, at the sametfime crushing him with f his fnees, and 
tearing to pieces and mangling his whole body, and finally 
stripping off the skin with his tongue. The sufcst way to es- 
cape is, if possible, to ride up r hill, as the reat bulk of the 
buffalo's body, like that of the elephant, is a weight sufficient 
to prevent his vying with the slender and fine-limbed horse in * 
swiftness. It is said, however, that, in going down hill, this 
formidable animal gets on much faster than the horse. 

The goat and sheep tribe, so valuable, especially the latter, 
to the human race, present respectively a species peculiar to the 
continent of Africa. The Egyptian goat, by some however re- 
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girded as nothing more than a variety of the domestic breed, is 
distinguished by the great convexity of its facial line, and a 
depressifn between the face and the forehead. The fower jaw 
projects beyond the upper ; the ears are long and flat, and the 
horns are either very small, and arched slightly backwards, or 
are entirely wanting. The female scarcely differs from the 
male in external appearance, with the exception of the straight, 
er outline of the face. It inhabits Upper Egypt. The other 
animal alfbve alluded tf is called the bearded sheep (Ovis tra - 
gelaphus). It inhabits the desert steeps of Barbary and the 
mountainous portions of Egypt. 

We have now enumerated, with occasional brief descriptions 
and interspersed notices of their history and habits, the greater 
proportion of the more remarkable quadrupeds of Africa. To 
extend the list would have been both easy and agreeable ; but 
jwe trust that the preceding sketch will suffice to exhibit the 
prevailing and peculiar features of this branch of African zoo- 
logy, even though our confined limits should have excluded 
many minor details, not in themselves devoid of interest, though 
unessential to our present indertaking. The great preponde- 
rance of the antelope tribe, the existence of the giraffe and the 
hippopotamus, and the numerous troops of equine animals, 
such as the zebra and the quagga, may be stated as forming 
the principal zoological characters of this extensive continent. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Natural History of the Birds of Africa . 

1 ntroductory Observations — Vultures — keqjent-eater — Eagles — 
Hawks — Owls— Butcher-birds — Thrushes — Buntings — Colius — 
Beef-eaters — Rollers — Goatsuckers — Swallows — Hoopoes — 
Promerops — Creepers — Bee-eater — Kingfishers — Hornbills — 
Woodpeckers — Cuckoos— lloney-guide — Parrots — Pogonias — 
Trogon — Musophaga — Touraco — Pigeons — Guinea Fowls — 
Quails — Partridges, &c. —Ostrich — Bustards — Balearic Cranes 
— Flamingo — Gigantic Stork — Ember — Snipe and Woodcock — 
Sandpi[ier— Courier — Plover — Penguin — Pelican — Plijtus — Tern 
— Gull — Albatross — Cape Petrel — Spurwinged Goose — Mouru 
tain Goose — Egyptian Goose — Sheldrtfke — Musk-duck. 

c. 

We shall next take a rapid survey of some other departments 
of the natural history of Africa ; aijd continuing, as we have 
commenced, with a certain degree of systematic arrangement, 
the second great class which attracts the attention of the travel- 
ler is that of birds. 

The arid and wide-spread plains which compose so large a 
portion of this continent, are unfavourable to the existence and 
multiplication of the feathered race. Yet the more* umbrageous 
banks of rivers, the extensive forests which here and there pre- 
vail to check the drifting of the desert-sand, and those green and 
grateful oases which towards evening cast their far shadows 
across a waterless land, harbour in their cool recesses many a 
gorgeous form of feathered life. Nor can we suppose tlmf the 
mountain-summits, and those Sierras which occasionally inter- 
rupt the horizontal view of the bleached wilderness, are uninha- 
bited by birds of prey, eagle-eyed and swift o£ wing, there 
perched securely amid theif rocky fortresses, but ever ready to 
descend with eager cry, when ttfe blast of the simoom over- 
whelms the exhausted caravan, or the weary camel “ ship of 
the desert” is seen to stoop its mast-like neck, and the glassy 
hue of death suffuses its gentle eye, not from the turbulence, 
but the want of waves. And if, as has been supposed, some 
of the great African rivers empty their translucent streams into 
an interior and sea-like lake, many an unknown but beautiful 
aquatic bird must haunt its mysterious and long-sought-for 
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sBnres, and revel in the crystal depths of those delusive waters 
which has ' already led on to death so many of our brave and 
devoted jountrymen. To these, however, so long as J^eroic en- , 
terprise is valued, they will likewise prove the waters of im- 
mortality, though, to their surviving and deploring friends, bit- 
ter as the fountain of Mar all.* 

If the multiplicity of species, even in the class of quadrupeds, 
be found an insuperable obstacle to a detailed account in such a 
publication as the present, far more must we curtail our remarks 
when treating of the feathered race, the number of which, not 
unfamiliar to the ornithologist, does probably not fall far short of 
(JOOO species. Let us commence witli the carnivorous tribes. 

Several species of vulture occur in Africa, where, as in other 
countries, they follow troops of armed men, 

“■ Sagacious of their quarry from afar,” 

in the hope of ere long greying oil their slaughtered bodies. It 
is, however, by the sense of sight, and not by that of smell, that 
these birds so quickly discover and assemble round their vic- 
tims on the battle-field. 

The eared vulture (t'uriftm of Lc Vaillant) is a gregarious 
species which inhabits the southern parts of Africa. Their 
nests are placed very near each other, and the birds are seen sit- 
ting in vast numbers about the caverns of the rocky mountains 
where they breed. 

A doubtful species, called the armed vulture, is mentioned 
by Urowne in his African Travels, and is said to be extremely 
frequent in the country of Daffur, where it flies about in thou- 
sands. 

The African snake-eater ( Falco serpentarius , Linn.) is usu- 
ally, placed between the vultures and hawks. It is a long-leg- 
ged species, of peculiar aspect, resembling in some respects ra- 
ther a wader tjian a bird of prey. It inhabits dry open plains 
in the lower parts of Southern Africa, and feeds on reptiles. 
Le Vaillant found in the crajv of a single bird twenty-one young 
tortoises, three snakes, and eleven lizards, and, besides these, 
there was a Urge ball in the stomach formed entirely of the 


* The writer of these notices dwelt at one time, during his boy- 
hood, for many months in the family and constant companionship , 
of the late lamented Major Laing, and was in habits cither of per- 
sonal intimacy or correspondence with the unfortunate Bowdich, 
Oudney, Clappcrton, and the younger Park, who so lately perished 
following liis father's footsteps. 




scales of tortoises, the vertebr® of snakes and lizards, the legs 
of locusts, and the wing-cases of coleopterous insects. t* 

Of mo|*e noble habits are the eagles, hawks, and ot^er birds 
of prey, which, for the most part disdaining the corrupting car- 
casses, whether of man or beast, overcome by speed of wing, 
and pounce with their talons on all such living creatures as they 
are able to subdue. 

Among the eagles of Africa may be mentioned the griffard 
eagle (Fa ho armiyer ), a native of the country of the yam aquas, 
and the imperial eagle (F. imperial.} s ol Temm.), described by 
Savigny in the splendid French work on Kgypt. This latter species 
also inhabits the mountains of the southern parts of Kurope. 

Of the numerous hawks, or smaller species of the falcon tribe 
which inhabit this continent, we shall mention, in the first place, 
the chanting falcon (/’. mnsicus, Daudin). We must not sup- 
pose, from the name of this species, that its notes in any way 
resemble the harmonious tones of the nightingale, or those of 
even our less celebrated songsters, ltj* voice is merely a little 
clearer than usual, although it seems impressed with a high 
Idea of its own powers. It will sit for half a day perched upon 
the summit of a tall tree, uttering incessant cries, which the 
darkness of the night is sometimes insufficient to terminate. It 
builds in woods in the interior of Cafiraria, and commits great 
havock among quails and partridges. The crested African fal- 
con (F. yalericulatus) resembles the peregrine falcon of Europe. 
It dwells by the seashore and the borders of lakes, and feeds 
on fish, crabs, and the testaceous tribes. The rakivorous, or 
frog-eating falcon (/'. runivorn £) is a native of the (’ape of 
Good Hope. It appears to be allied to the moor-buzzards in its 
manners. It builds its nest among rushes, with the stalks of 
the leaves of water-plants, and feeds chiefly on frogs and young 
waterfowl. 

The next family of cariiivorous birds are the nocturnal tribes 
called owls, which may be said to bear the same relation to the 
more active and elegant hawks thU moths do to butterflies. 
Africa is by no means rich in owL, at least vesy few have at- 
tracted the notice of travellers in that country. We shall here 
mention only the very beautiful falconian owl of Latham (Strix 
Africana ), which appears during the shortlived twilight, and 
moves with rapid flight. 

We may place, as intermediate between, the regular birds of 
prey and the passerine species, those called butcher-birds, of 



'fehich Africa produces a great variety of kinds. The habits 
oft the collared shrike (Lanins collaris) are described by Le 
V aillai^. When it sees a locust, a mantis, or a smfll bird, it* 
springs upon it and immediately carries it off, in order to im- 
pale it on a thorn, which it does with great dexterity, always 
passing the thorn through the head of its victim. Every ani- 
mal which it seizes is subjected to the same fate ; and it thus 
continues all day long its murderous career, apparently insti- 
gated rather by the loy of mischief than the desire of food. 
Its throne of tyranny is usually a dry and elevated branch of 
a tree, from which it pounces on all intruders, driving off the 
stronger and more troublesome, and impaling the inexperienced 
alive. When hungry, it visits its shambles, and helps itself 
to a savoury meal. The Hottentots assured Le Vaillant that 
it does not love fresh food, and therefore leaves its prey on the 
gibbet till it becomes putrescent. But beneath the scorching 
sun of Africa this process of decomposition sometimes does not 
take place, from the rapid exhalation of the animal fluids in a 
warm and arid atmosphere ; and, consequently, whatever spiny 
shrub may have been chosen by the butcher-bird as the place 
of execution, is frequently /ound covered, not with sweet-smell- 
ing and many-coloured blossoms, but with the dried carcasses 
of singing-birds, and the bodies of locusts and other insects of 
the larger size. This unamiable and irascible bird is figured 
and described in the fourth part (plate 52) of the valuable 
u Illustrations of Ornithology,” so well conducted by Sir Wil- 
liam Jardiifc, Bart., and Mr Selby. Several species of shrike 
likewise occur in the island of Madagascar. 

With species pertaining to the beautiful and melodious fa- 
mily of the thrushes, Africa is by no means abundantly supplied. 
The Cape thrush (genus Rranhypus , Swainson) is found, as its 
naifle imports, in Southern Africa, and another species ( T, 
PhcBnicttfUerns, Temm.) occurs in Senegal. Its plumage is of 
a tine bronzetP black, glossed with blue and violet ; the wings 
and tail are dull black, with all the feathers edged with metal- 
lic green ; the wing-covert^ are bright red ; the beak and legs 
are black. If, however, we %ere to regard the genus as former- 
ly constituted, we should here name some of the most splendid 
of the feathered race ; for example, the shining thrush, and 
that other species called the blue and green daw by Edwards, 
both of which probably belong to the genus Lamprotornis, the 
greater proportion of which seems peculiar 4> Africa, The 
rose-coloured ouzel, *one of the rarest and most beautiful of 
British birds, is also found in Africa, where its love of locusts ' 
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is more amply gratified than we hope it will ever be in th 
cold and cloudy clime. 

, Passing;. over the extensive family of the sylriadue , wjiich in- 
cludes the finest song-birds of temperate countries, we shall 
here present the remark that the feathered tribes of tropical 
and other sultry regions are in general more distinguished for 
their gorgeous plumage than the harmony or varied intonation 
of their voices. It is chiefly among the obscure and monoto- 
nously-plumed species that we find the most accomplished 
warblers, such as the sombre nightingale, which in the leafy 
arbours of France and 1 C n gland makes such rich amends for 
his unadorned and quaker-like attire : — 

“ The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling , and, in shadiest covert hid, 

Tunes her* nocturnal notes." 

Among the FriugillirUe we may notice the buntings, of which 
the Whidah-bird, or long-tailed bunting (genus Vidua, Cu- 
vier), is remarkable for the changes which the male bird as- 
sumes at certain seasons of the year, and which, from the drop- 
ping away of the lengthened feathers of the tail, and the altera- 
tion in the colours of various parts of the plumage, produce a 
total difference in the appearance of that sex. Angola is its 
native country. There is a nearly-allied species from the ( 'ape 
of Good Hope. 

The Greeks applied the name K 0X01*5 to a small species of 
crow, probably the jackdaw. The same term has been used in 
later times to designate a genus of birds found«»in Africa, 
though not peculiar to that r continent, — the genus Coitus. 
These birds, though the structure of their feet offers no analo- 
gous formation, climb trees like parakeets, dwell in large troops, 
build together numerous nests on the same bushes, and are 
sometimes found sleeping together in masses, suspended by 
the feet, with their heads downwards. They live on. fruits, 
and occur both at the Caipe of Good Hope and iifSenegal. 

Of the genus Buphaga , peculiar to Africa, thf?re are only 
two species, called the African and' the red- billed Beef-eaters. 
The former is a singular bird, both in its aspect and manners. 
It is frequent in Senegal, and its food consists of the larvae of 
cestri or gadflies, which it picks from beneath the skin of the 
larger cattle, he Vaillant also observed it in the country of 


we are not aware that she has been observed to sing in more mo- 
dem times. However, the words of Milton are sacred. 
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ttife Namaquas, and he states that it is usually seen in flocks of 
sixVr eight together. 

SeveraJ species of roller inhabit the African continent. The « 
European roller, commonly so called ( Caracias rjurrula), is in 
fact an African species, although it sometimes beautifies the 
woods of more northern countries with its azure hues. Other 
species are found in the Angolese and Abyssinian territories. 

Of the goatsucker tribe, generically distributed over almost 
every country of the wojjd, Africa also possesses a few species, 
of which one of great beauty was lately discovered by RUppell, 
the Frankfort traveller, in Nubia and Sennaar. It is the Ca- 
primu/f/uti e.vimiw, of 31. Tcmminck. 

The last-named genus conducts naturally to the swallow 
tribe, of which Africa, if not the native country, is at least sup- 
posed to share with us the society for one-half the year. Be- 
sides its migratory species, it possesses several of a less restless 
character, which dwell there throughout the entire season, and 
remain for ever in ignorance of those cool and refreshing waters 
into which our owi^ delightful visitants are so often seen to dip 
their slender wings. 

The hoopoes resemble thf? swallows in their migratory move- 
ments; hut they are classed with the Tcnuiroslrea , on account 
of their slender bills. The common hoopoe, though an African 
bird, has been several times shot in Britain; and the marcheur 
/ary up of Le Vaillant appears to belong to the same genus, 
and inhabits the country of the Caflrcs. 

Nearly ur/ited to the last-named species, are the promerops, 
a limited but magnificent groiyi, different species of w r hich are 
found in Africa, India, and New Guinea. The most remark- 
able of the African kinds is the red-billed promerops (/*. ery- 
throrhynchm ), probably first described by Dr Latham from a 
spedmen in the collection of the Duchess of Portland. Its 
length, including the tail, is 15 inches. The general colour is 
black, glossed Vi th red, violet, and golden-green; the red pre- 
dominates oi>the head, the golden-green on the wing-coverts, 
and the violet or* the back sfhd tail. All the tail-feathers, ex- 
cept the two imthc centre, afr marked near the tip by an oval 
white spot on each side the web ; and several of the quill- 
feathers of the wings have also a white spot on their inner webs, 
near the tip. The bill is long, slender, moderately curved, and 
of a red or orange colour. The legs are also red.» 

Although Africa cannot boast of possessing any of those 
jewels of ornithology /the fairy humming-birds, which dart like 
sunbeams among the flowery parterres of the western world, — 
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u And on their restless fronts 
Bear stars, illumination of all gems 

yet the eye of the naturalist who has studied the unf urpassed 
splendour of the soui -mangas, or sugar-eaters, will scarcely de- 
siderate any other beauty. These birds, belonging to the ge- 
nus Cynniris of Baron Cuvier, were formerly classed with the 
creepers. They are distinguished by their long and slender 
bills, the mandibles of which are finely toothed or serrated on 
their edges; and their tongues, which ure capable <C consider- 
able extension, are terminated by a small fork. Several of the 
species occur in the Indian Archipelago, but the greater pro- 
portion are of African origin, and may be said to form the most 
signal and admired feature in the ornithology of that country. 

The superb creeper is an elegant bird, described and figured 
in the magnificent work of AI. Vicillot. Its length is six 
inches : the crown of the head, upper part of the neck, smaller 
wing-coverts, back, and rump, are blight greenish gold ; the 
throat is violet-blue, glossed with gold'; across the upper part 
of the breast Tuns a bar of bright gilded yel’ow, beneath which 
the whole uppeT parts are deep-brownish crimson ; the wings 
and tail are blackish-brown ; the kgs are also brown, and the 
bill is black. This species was discovered in Alalimba, by 
M. Perrien, and is one of the rarest, as well as most beautiful 
of the genus. 

Another highly-adorned species, such as 

u Limners love to paint, and ladies to look upon,” 

is called, par excellence , the African creeper. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is found in woody situations. In 
addition to a splendid plumage, it is highly admired for its 
musical powers, and its song is by some esteemed equal to that 
of the nightingale. % • 

The spotted-breasted creeper (C. macnlatd) dwells in the fo- 
rests of Malimba, and frequently approaches the habitations of 
the natives, allured by the flowers of the cytisiAI cajan, common- 
ly called the Congo pea, which according to Dr Shaw is much 
cultivated by the negroes. The violet-headed creeper (C. vio - 
laced) is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It likewise dwells 
in woods, and is said to build a nest of singularly elegant and 
ingenious structure. Our restricted limits will not admit of our 
expatiating on «this delightful tribe. 

The next African genus which claims our attention is Merops , 
which includes the bee-caters, a group not more remarkable for 
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bcr^ty of colour than gracefulness of form. These birds feed 
on insects, and build their nests in the holes of banks. The com- 
mon beefeater ( M crops a piaster), notwithstanding it? designa- 
tion, is one of the rarest of European birds, and is certainly one 
of the most beautiful. It occurs in Africa, and spreads from 
thence into Greece and the Mediterranean Archipelago. Many 
other species of bee-eater inhabit this continent ; but for these 
we must refer the reader to be Vaillant and other writers. 

Amid tRe infinitely-taried forms and colours which charac- 
terize and adorn the feathered race, we know of none more 
worthy of admiration than those exhibited by the great family 
of the kingfishers. The size and length of the bill are indeed 
somewhat disproportioned to the dimensions of the body ; but 
the shining silky lustre of the plumage, and the finely-varied 
hues of the most brilliant green and blue, contrasted with dif- 
ferent shades of orange, black, and brown, render this genus 
one of the most showy and attractive within the range of the 
ornithological system. *The continent which forms the subject 
of our present disquisition is rich in the genus. We shall at 
present, however, mention only the Smyrna kingfisher (A. 
Sniyrncnsis), which, wheif in perfect plumage, is one of the 
most brilliant of the feathered race — “ the lucid blue of the 
wings,” says Dr Shaw, “ scarcely yielding in lustre to those 
of the splendid butterfly called Papilio Menelaus.” Its co- 
lours seem to vary in different individuals. Several fine spe- 
cies of this extensive genus occut in the island of Madagascar. 

Among the more remarkable of the African birds we must 
not omit to mention the specie* of the genus Buceros, common- 
ly called hornbills. These occur also in Celebes and the Phi- 
lippine Islands, but many species arc peculiar to Africa. The 
horjibills may be said to occupy the same station in the old 
world as the toucans do in the new. Doth are alike distin- 
guished fiy th^ enormous size of their Mils, and by a mixture in 
their dispositions of the carnivorous with the frugivorous pro- 
pensities. fhe^ African bpmbill (B. Africanus) is entirely 
black, and nearly as large as^a turkey. The only other species 
of this singular genus which we shall mention, is the crowned 
hombill (B. coronatus). Compared with the preceding it is a 
very small bird, scarcely equalling the dimensions of a irfagpie. 
Le Vaillant saw a flock of more than flve hundred of these birds 
assembled in company with crows and vultures, and preying on 
the remains of slaughtered elephants. The dtowned nornbill 
is figured by Mr Swainson in the third volume of his beautiful 
Illustrations. 
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We shall now take a brief view of the scansoriai or climlylig 
< birds of ^Vfrica. Several woodpeckers inhabit this continent. 
The double-bearded woodpecker ( Picus dioplirys} ^inhabits 
Southern Africa; and the crested woodpecker ( 1 J . minutus, 
Temm.) is found in Senegal. The gold-shafted woodpecker 
(now placed in the genus Colaptes) is likewise an African spe- 
cies. 

Many kinds of cuckoo occur in Africa. The olt^ Linmran 
genus Cuculns has been greatly subdivided by modern writers. 
The group included under the genus Centro pus are remarkable 
for the long claw with which the inner hind toe is furnished. 
They are found in India, Africa, and the island of Java. The 
didric or shining cuckoo ( Cuculns auratns) is probably the most 
beautiful of the tribe. The upper parts of the plumage are of 
a rich golden-green ; on the head are five stripes of white, two 
above the eyes, like eyebrows, passing behind ; two more, 
shorter and narrower, beneath the eyes ; and one on the mid- 
dle of the forehead. The wing and tail coverts, and the secon- 
dary quills, are tipped with white. Most of the under parts are 
likewise white. This bird was found by he Vaillant, inwards 
from the Cape, near Kok’s Kraal. fc Ile named it didric, from 
its continually uttering these syllables in various modulations, 
when perched on the extremities of large trees. 

While recording the names of so many species remarkable 
for their lustrous plumage, we must not here omit to mention 
others not less notable for their singular instincts a,nd modes of 
life. Among these the indicators, or honey-guides, by some 
authors classed with the cuckoos', are deserving of special no- 
tice. One species described by Dr Sparrman is said to attract 
the notice of the Dutch and Hottentots by a shrill cry of cher 9 
eher; and when it perceives itself observed, it flutters onwards 
to the hive of a wild bee, in hopes of partaking of the plunder- 
ed honey. “I have had frequent opportunities, of seeing this 
bird, and have been witness to the destruction of several repub- 
lics of bees by means of its, treachery. I hafl, however, but 
two opportunities of shooting it, which I did (o the great in- 
dignation of my Hottentots.” 

We may here observe, that naturalists themselves seem oc- 
casionally to belong to that irritabile genus , of which poets are 
said to form the principal component parts. Though Sparr- 
man asserts that he was a frequent eyewitness of the curious 
instinctive habits of the honey-guide, yel_Le Vaillant doubts 
if that traveller ever saw the bird at all. He says that the ac- 
count is merely a repetition of a fable that is known and believ- 
* 5 
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cflkby credulous people at the Cape, and that it is false to sup- 
poje that the bird seeks to draw man after it for the purpose 
of Sharif the plundered sweets ; the fact being tha£ the bird • 
calls not the man, but that the man knows, by attending to the 
natural cry of die bird in search of food, that he will be sure 
ere long to find the stores of the bee. According to Bruce, the 
moroc, for so this singular species is sometimes named, oc- 
curs in Abyssinia ; but he also throws discredit on Sparrman’s 
relation. %\Ve have se^ji, in the preceding chapter, that Lich- 
tenstein doubted die truth of Le Vaill ant’s account of the came- 
lopard ; we now find Le V aillant himself equally sceptical of the 
accuracy of the Swedish traveller, and joined therein by Bruce, 
whose own statements were at one period scarcely credited at alL 
However, to conclude a subject whicli has already too long de- 
tained us, we shall observe that Mr Barrow, a most careful and 
accurate inquirer, though not a professed zoologist, confirms Dr 
Sparrman’s account, as follows : — u Every one in that country 
(the interior of the southern extremity of Africa) is too well ac- 
quainted with the moroc to have any doubts as to the certainty 
either respecting the bird, or its information of the repositories 
of the bees.” # 

The sagacious and imitative family of the parrots ( Psittacidce ) 
is the next to demand a brief record. Though one of the most 
numerous groups of the feathered creation, it is by no means 
abundant in species, when considered merely in reference to its 
African relations. The gorgeous maccaws are peculiar to South 
America, the cockatoos to New Holland and the Eastern Is- 
lands, the lories to the East ^Indies and the M oluccas ; and 
the greater proportion of parrots and parakeets, commonly so 
called, are more truly characteristic of the tropical regions of 
other countries than of Africa. Yet here also this noisy and 
loqitacious race are not unknown, although the far-spread fo- 
rests are its chosen dwelling-places TatheT than the barren sands. 
Africa, howevdr, has also her shady bowers as well as thirsty 
Saharas ; — 

u For H?*, at whose command the }>arched rock 
Was snfitten, and poiA’d forth a quenching stream, 

Hath soften’d that obduracy, and made 
Unlook’d -for gladness in the desert place 
To save the perislung.” 

The Greeks and Romans became acquainted with the parrot 
kind, in consequence of certain species of thesye birds having 
been imported from the East soon after Alexander’s Indian ex- 
pedition. The Alexandrian parrot, especially, so remarkable 
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for its elegant form and docile disposition, is generally supper 
ed to 'have been brought to Europe about that time from rile 
* island of Ceylon, the ancient Tabrobane. In the reign of Nero, 
the Romans introduced other species from different quarters of 
Africa. They were highly prized by that luxurious people, who 
lodged them in superb cages of silver, ivory, and tortoise-shell ; 
and the price of a parrot in those days frequently exceeded that 
of a slave. Nor did Ovid think it beneath him to write a length- 
ened elegy on the death of Corinna’s yarrot, a birc^ which, in 
the love it bore its mistress, seems to have emulated that of the 
dying Greek for his country : — 

(C Clamavit morions lingua, Corinna, vale !” 

It is only in these degenerate days that the keeping of a cock- 
atoo is brought forward in a court of justice in proof of an alien- 
ated or imbecile mind.* We trust that, in some instances, at 
least, such inference may be fairly classed as a u non sequitur.” 

One of the earliest imported of the African species appears to 
have been the gray or ash-coloured parrdc ( Psittacns erithacus ), 
still remarkable for its easy loquacity aneb general imitative 
powers. To this species probably belonged the individual 
mentioned by Caelius Rhodoginus, and which belonged to Car- 
dinal Ascanius. “ I cannot,*” says that author, “ omit an ex- 
traordinary wonder seen in our times. This was a parrot at 
Rome, belonging to Cardinal Ascanius, who purchased it for a 
hundred gold pieces, and which, in the most articulate and unin- 
terrupted manner, recited the Apostles’ Creed as well as the best 
reader could have done, and which, as a most extraordinary and 
wonderful thing, I could not pass unnoticed.” 

We shall mention only two other African species of this tribe, 
viz. the damask parrot (P. inf meatus ), of which an interesting 
account is given by he Vaillant, and the Guinea parrot (P. 
pul l arius), apparently figured on the 40th plate of the second 
volume of Seba’s Thesaurus . 

That division of the Linnecan genus Bunco, now called Po- 
gonias , is peculiar to Africa. It contains about bix species, of 
which the manners are little knowp. That ceiled the Abyssi- 
nian barbican by Latham was observed to cling to the branches 
of trees like a woodpecker. 

Of the Trogons, an extensive tribe, of brilliant plumage but 
ungraceful forms, the greater part are proper to Asia and Ame- 
rica. We are indebted to Le Vaillant for the figure and de- 

* See the case of Dundonald versus Roy, as reported at length 
in the Scotch newspapers. 
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adaption of an African species discovered by him in the coun- 
try *f the Caffres, and called Naxina, which, it seems, in the 
Hottentot language signifies a flower. It is the Trogm narina 
of systematic writers. 

We come now to a limited tribe, entirely peculiar to Africa, 
— the plantain-eaters, genus M usophaga . These are large birds, 
elegantly shaped, and richly coloured. The species are few in 
number, and their history is still obscure. Allied to the pre- 
ceding aregthe Touraco^, likewise characteristic of the African 
continent. One of the most beautiful was classed by Linnaeus 
with the cuckoos, — the Cuculus persa of that great observer. 
Le Vaillant says that there are great numbers of touracos in 
the country of the Kottinquas, — that they are very difficult to 
shoot, as they perch only on the summits of the tallest trees, 
and rarely suffer any one to come within gunshot, — but that they 
are easily caught alive by snares, baited with such fruits as are 
in season. lie adds that they are excellent eating. Another 
species of this genus whydi it is delightful to look upon, is the 
Pauline touraco, — Corythaix Paulina. It inhabits Southern 
Africa. M. Vieillot had one alive, and he informs us that its 
manners were mild and faiuiliar : it lived on succulent fruits, 
and was fond of sugar ; its habits were active, and its voice so- 
norous and apparently ventriloqual. 

The different tribes and genera belonging to the great order 
of gallinaceous birds are the next to claim our regard. The 
sympathies of such of our readers (if such there be) as are re- 
gardless of that beauty of foiyn and splendour of colour to 
which we have already so often attracted their attention, would 
probably yield more readily to certain culinary associations 
connected with poultry, turkeys, pheasants, grouse, &c. ; all 
of which, and many more equally dear to the late Dr Kitchiner, 
belong to # the present extensive division of our subject. It 
happens, however, that cocks and hens are of eastern origin, — 
that turkeys ai$ natives only of America, — that pheasants come 
from the banks ofsthe Phasis* — and that grouse are peculiar to 
northern countries. We must therefore, in the mean time, be 
contented with a few pigeons. 

The genus Columba is widely diffused over both the tem- 
perate and tropical regions of the earth. Its species abound in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; and even in the forests 
of the far-distant islands of the Southern Ocean their ntdiant 
plumage 

M Fills many a damp obscure recess 

With lustre of a saintly show.” 

# 2 G 
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One of the most magnificent of the tribe is the hacMed 
pigeon (C. Franciai). It is distinguished from all othcflfby 
* the irregular form of the feathers on the head, neck, ^id breast, 
which are long and narrow, and terminate in a shining appen- 
dage resembling in consistence, though not in colour, that with 
which the wing-feathers of the Bohemian chatterer are furnish- 
ed. The species inhabits Southern Africa and the island of 
Madagascar. A still more singular bird is the parabolic pigeon 
( C. arquulrix). 1 1 was discovered by ] «e Vaillant, ar d is figured 
in his splendid work on the Birds of Africa. The flight of this 
species is very remarkable. It never proceeds in a straight line, 
but on commencing its route it describes a parabola, and con- 
tinues forming a series of arcs during the whole time, frequently 
uttering a peculiar cry. It inhabits the forests of Antcniquois, 
and is a great enemy to the white eagle. 

The Guinea fowls, or pintados, are entirely peculiar to Af- 
rica as native species, though they now breed freely as do- 
mestic birds both in Europe and America. There are three 
kinds of this bird known to naturalists, viz, the Guinea pintado 
( Numida meleagris ), common in our poultry-yards; the mitred 
pintado ( N . mitrata) ; and the crested pintado (2V. cristata). 

Quails are remarkable for a certain compactness of form and 
neatness of plumage, which, in the absence of brilliant colour- 
ing, produces a highly pleasing effect. In regard to the Afri- 
can species, we shall content ourselves with naming the Mada- 
gascar quail ( Cotumix perlata ), which is about twice the size 
of our British visitant. It is also distinguished fVom the others 
by the strength of its beak. „ 

Very few partridges, properly so called, occut in this sandy 
continent. The Barbary partridge (Perdrix jMJtrosa) is abun- 
dant along the African shores of the Mediterranean. It also 
occurs in T eneriffe, and along the western coast as far as 'Sene- 
gal. Of the genera Pterocles, Francolinus, and Tumix, there 
are likewise representatives in this country. Cranch’s Franco- 
lin (F. Cranchii) was discovered by the indefatigable and un- 
fortunate collector whose name € it bears, during the ill-fated 
expedition to explore the source of the Congo under Captain 
Tuckey. It is described by Dr Leach in the appendix to the. 
published narrative of that disastrous voyage. 

Of the African grouse, we may say, as Horrebow says in his 
brief chapter “ On the Rats of Iceland /* — “ There are no rats 
in Iceland so neither are there any grouse in Africa. 

A few lines may now be devoted to a species which not onl> 
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tforftls the most remarkable character in the ornithology of. Af- 
rica,^ which country it is now believed to be entirely peculiar, 
but presents in itself the most singular example of the feathered 
race. This extraordinary bird is the ostrich, the tallest of its 
class, and probably the swiftest of all running creatures. It is 
distinguished from every other bird by having only two toes on 
each foot. It inhabits the open and sandy plains of a great 
extent of Africa, from Ilarbary to the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
being conseJJuently a native of one of the most anciently-peopled 
countries of the earth, it has excited the attention of mankind 
from the remotest periods of antiquity. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the book of Job, and in other portions of the Old 
Testament. Herodotus, among the early Creek writers, was 
acquainted with its history and appearance ; and in after times 
it was not only frequently exhibited by the Romans in their 
games, but the brains of hundreds at a time were scooped out, 
aipl served up as a choice delicacy on the luxurious table of 
Heliogabalus. • 

To exemplify the great strength and swiftness of this gigan- 
tic biped, we shall transcribe the following circumstance, nar- 
rated by Adanson, as having taken place at Podor, a French 
factory on the southern bank of the river Niger: — “ Two 
ostriches which had been about two years in the factory, and, 
although young, were nearly of their full size, were so tame 
that two little blacks mounted both together on the back of the 
largest : no sooner did he feel their weight, than he began to 
run as fast as possible, and carried them several times round 
the village, as it was impossiblorfo stop him otherwise than by 
obstructing the passage. This sight pleased me so much that 
I ordered it to be repeated ; and, to try their strength, directed 
a full-grown negro to mount the smallest, and two others the 
largest. This burden did not seem at all disproportioned to 
their strength. At first they went at a tolerably sharp trot, 
but when they bAame heated a little, they expanded their wings 
as though to c4tch the wind, and moved with such fleetness 
that they scarcely termed to touch the ground. Most people 
have, one time or fli iier, seen a partridge run, and consequently 
jnust know that them is no man whatever able to keep up with 
"it ; and it is easy to imagine that if this bird had a logger 
step, its speed would be considerably augmented. The ostrich 
moves like the partridge, with this advantage ; and I am sa- 
tisfied that those I am speaking of would have distanced the 
fleetest race-horses that were ever bred in England : it is true 
they would not hold out so long as a horse, but they would 
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undoubtedly be able to go over the space in less time. ITiave' 
frequently beheld this sight, which is capable of giving one an 
idea of the prodigious strength of an ostrich, and cT showing 
what use it might be of, had we but the method of breaking 
and managing it as we do a horse/' 

Greatly inferior in size, but not very dissimilar in form, are 
the bustard tribe, of which the most recently-discovered African 
species is designated Otis Denhami by J\lr Vigors, in honour 
of the late intrepid and accomplished traveller of ftiat name. 

We now arrive at the Grallatores , or long-legged birds, com- 
monly called waders, on account of the semi-aquatic propensi- 
ties by which so many of them are distinguished. Of these 
the most gracefully formed are the demoiselles , or lady-birds 
(Ardea pai'onia and Ardea vin/o, Linn.), both of African ori- 
gin. They are not unfrequently exhibited in menageries undei 
the name of crown-birds, or Balearic cranes. 

The flamingo tribe are remarkable for the length of theii 
legs. The species occasionally found in Europe {Phocnicop te- 
rns ruber ) is native to the warmer regions of Asia and Africa. 
The bird described under that name by Alexander Wilson in his 
American Ornithology, is a distinct species, mentioned as such 
long ago by Molina, in his Natural History of Chili. It is al- 
luded to by Thomas Campbell in his Gertrude of Wyoming : — 

a Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo sas 
Disporting like a meteor on the lakes.” 

• 

The lesser flamingo (/\ minor of Vieillot and Temminck] 
is a species discovered of late years as an inhabitant of variout 
parts of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The gigantic stork ( Ciconia argald ), though well known ir 
Bengal, is likewise an African species. This bard is some, 
times upwards of six feet in height. It is* very common ir 
many of the interior parts of Africa, and is called marabou ir 
Senegal. According to Major *Denham, it is protected by the 
inhabitants on account of its Services as a scavenger. Its ap. 
petite is most voracious, and nothing comes amiss to its omn^ 
vorous propensities. Smeathman has given a long account o: 
a tame bird of this species. It regularly attended the hall ai 
dinner-time, and placed itself behind its master’s chair. It 
frequently helped itself to what it liked best ; and one day 
darted its enormous bill, into a boiled 'fowl, which it swallowed 
in an instant. It used to fly about the whole country, and ge- 
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piefJlly roosted high among some silk -cotton trees. From this 
station, at the distance of two or three miles, it could see when 
the dinnej was carried across the court, when it immediately 
took wing, and flying with great swiftness, arrived in time to 
enter the house with some of those who carried the dishes. It 
sometimes remained in the room for half an hour after dinner, 
turning its head alternately from side to side, with an appear, 
ance of unusual gravity, as if listening to the conversation. It 
one day swallowed a cat* Is this the Ardea dubia of Gmelin ? 

Let us here insert the name of the umber (Scopus umbretta s 
» Linn.), an African species, — the only one of its genus of the 
manners of which we are still entirely ignorant. 

Of the snipe and woodcock kind several species inhabit 
Africa. Of these we shall mention no more than the Cape 
snipe ( Rhynchia Africana of Lesson), which occurs specifi- 
cally the same, or at least apparently identical, in Bengal. 

> Of the sandpiper tribe ( Pelidna , Cuvier) a few occur along 
the African shores, and a new species of phalarope ( Ph . Fim- 
briatus) has been /ecently described by M. Temminck as a 
native of Senegal. 

The genus Cursorius is, found in all the quarters of the 
globe, with the exception of America. The double-collared 
courier (C. bicinctus) inhabits the interior of Southern Africa; 
Temminck’s courier (C. Ternminckii, Swainson) is found at 
Sierra Leone ; and the violet-winged courier (C. chalcopterus , 
Temm.) comes from Senegal. 

The plove? family are numerous in almost all parts of the 
world. Africa possesses nearly a dozen species, of which we 
shall mention merely the crowned plover ( Charadrius cor (Hia- 
tus), one of the largest of the genus, which occurs at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Of the ^Palmipedes, or web-footed water-fowl, we know of 
no great number peculiar to Africa. These birds are of wan- 
dering habits,* and being possessed, in addition to their great 
power of wing, o 9 the faculty of resting on the water, we can 
place no limits to the extent of their migratory movements. 
They thus become more cosmopolite than many of the other 
tribes, and are therefore less entitled to our attention duripg an 
exposition of the peculiar and more characteristic features of a 
particular continent. 

The first of this order which we shall naipe is the Cape 
penguin (Spheniscus*Capensi$). This bird is found on several 
of the southern portions of our globe, especially at the Cape 
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and the Malouin Islands. It lives in immense numbers, Ibn- 
gregated together in spots called rookeries by our voyt^ers. 
The egga are much esteemed. 9 

The pelican (/*. Onocrotafus, Linn.), common alike to Asia 
and the eastern countries of Europe, is also found in Africa, 
where it has been observed both in Egypt and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Of the singular genus called plotus or darter, Le Vaillant 
made us acquainted with a species fr(^n Senegal and the Cape. 
It was also found in the interior of the country by Major 
Denham. 

The elegant and long-winged terns or sea-swallows may be 
enumerated among the African tribes. The slender-billed 
tem (Sterna tenuirostris, Temm.) is found upon the western 
coasts, and the white tern (S. Candida , Gmelin) inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The buoyant and pearly-plumaged gulls, though more cha- 
racteristic of the northern regions, art occasionally seen along 
the African shores. We are not, however, acquainted with 
any species peculiar to this continent. 

The genus albatross (Diomedea) probably contains the larg- 
est and longest winged of all the aquatic species. The wan- 
dering albatross (/>. exulans) is equal in size to a swan, and 
its wings extend about ten feet. This bird is principally met 
with in the seas adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Cape petrel ( Frocellaria Capensis ), as its title implies, 
occurs also near the last-named locality. It is cdhimon in the 
southern seas, but more especially in the vicinity of the Cape, 
where it flies in immense *flocks. It is extremely voracious, 
and feeds on fish and the dead carcasses of whales. When 
caught, it squirts a quantity of oil from its nostrils. 

The spur- winged goose ( Plectropterus Gambensis) is a sin- 
gular species inhabiting Gambia and other parts «f Africa. 
The anterior angles of'its wings are armed with sharp project- 
ing spines. a 

The mountain goose (Anser fnontana) & a large species, 
with the wing-feathers, and tlfose of the head, of a bright 
shining reddish green. According to Latham, it inhabits the 
Cape r of Good Hope, where it keeps mostly on the hills, and 
feeds on grass and herbs. 

Among the larger of the web-footed tribes we must not 
omit to mentiqp the Egyptian goose ( Chenalopex Egyptiaca , 
Stephens), so remarkable for its strong attachment to its young. 
It was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians, and its sculptur- 
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, ed4figure is still recognisable among the hieroglyphical repre- 
sentations of the Theban temples. It also occurs in the 
southermrcgions of Africa, and has not unfrequentl^ been im- 
ported into Britain to beautify the waters of our pleasure- 
grounds ; but the love of liberty is deeply implanted in this 
bird, and it is with difficulty that even the young, bom and 
bred in northern climates, are retained for a continuance in a 
state of satisfied domestication. 

The crimson-billed sheldrake ( Tadorna erythrorhyncha) in- 
habits the (’ape of Good Hope ; and a species of musk-duck 
( Aims Nihtka of Gindin) is found in Upper Egypt, It is 
easily tamed, and lives on good terms with other poultry. 

From the preceding summary, the student of ornithology 
will be able to form a sufficiently correct idea of the prevailing 
features which characterize this branch of science in Africa; 
and, by comparing the present sketch with those which we 
purpose to exhibit of (4her countries in the future volumes of 
our series, he wity likewise be enabled to estimate the peculia- 
rities by which the continent in question is distinguished from 
all the other quarters of tl\e trlobe. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Natural History of the Reptiles , Fishes, Shells, Insects , 
£c. of Africa. f 

Introductory Observations — Crocodiles — Lizards — Chameleon — 
Serpents — Frogs — General Observations on Fishes — Munena — 
Gobius — Cottus — Scorpama— Zeus — Remora— Labnis— Mackerel 
— Surmullet-Flying Gurnard — Electric Silurc — Salmon — Polyp- 
terns — Argentine — Flying-fish — Poly neme — African Herring — 
Carp — Mormyrus — Ray — Ostracion — Tetrodop' — Pipe-fish — 
Fossil Fish — General Observations on Shells — Various African 
Species — Remarks on the Distribution of Insects — Goliath us, &c. 
— Paussus — Mantis — Locusts — Butterfly Tribe — Bees — Scor-* 
pions — Centipedes — Zoophytes — Coral-iSponge — Guinea Worm. 

c 

Intermediate between the birds and fishes arc the reptile 
race, divided by naturalists into fovjr principal branches, the 
Chelonian, the Saurian, the Ophidian, and the Batrachian 
reptiles. Of all these, Africa, “ fruitful in monsters,” pro- 
duces some remarkable examples. 

In regard to the geographical distribution of reptiles , the 
first and most general observation is, that they augment in 
number as we advance towards the equatorial regioAs. While 
Sweden possesses scarcely a dozen Jizards and snakes, about three 
or four frogs and toads, and not a single tortoise, the temper- 
ate parts of Europe produce about forty snakes and lizards, and 
several of the tortoise tribe. As soon as we gain the southern 
extremity of Spain, the number of species in these tribes 
greatly increases, and in Andalusia the African complexion of 
the country is still farther manifested by the Appearance of 
* the chameleon. On proceeding farther south, ilfet only does 
the number of reptiles increase, but\hey also augment in size, 
till, from the Tropic of Cancer, onVards and beyond the Line, 
we meet with the crocodiles, caymans, boas, and other giants 
of the reptile race. For the present, however, we must confine 
ourselves to a brief allusion to a very limited number of the 
African tribes. 

1st, Cpehmian reptiles, or tortoises and^ turtles. Several of 
this division occur in Africa > such as the Testudo Grceca , the 
Testudo triunguis , &c. 
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•■2d, Saurian reptiles . To this division belong the crocodiles 
anff lizards, the geckos, chameleons, and many others. 

The^ommon crocodile ( Lacerta crocodilus ), celebrated iff 
the ancient history of Egypt, is spread over a considerable ex- 
tent of this continent. 

. u Erewhile, emerging f rom the brooding sand, 

With tiger paw lie prints the hrineless strand ; 

High on the flood, with sjieekled bosom swims, 
film'd with brq^d tail, and oar’d with giant limbs; 

Rolls his fierce eyeballs, clasps his iron claws, 

And champs with gnashing teeth his massy jaws. 

Old Nilus sighs through all his cane-crown’a shores, 

And swarthy Memphis trembles and adores.” 

There are several different kinds of crocodile in the old and 
new world, and their tempers and dispositions seem to vary in 
different localities. Humboldt and Mungo Park regarded 
them with fear and trembling, whilst Audubon and Mr Water- 
■ ton hold them in little consideration either as friends or foes. 
Though seldom tamet£ they are not by any means incapable of 
domestication, as* has been demonstrated by many examples, 
both in ancient and modem times. 

Many lizards occur in Africa. We shall only mention one 
found near Mourzouk. It is called aselis , and, if not a true 
lizard, resembles one in form. When alarmed, it buries itself 
in the sand ; and, when dropped from a height, it immediately 
sinks beneath the surface of the spot on which it fell. “ These 
little creatines,” says Captain Lyon , t£ are eagerly bought by 
the girls and married women, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how many children they shall have. By stretching them the 
skin will immediately crack, and the women most religiously 
believe that for every sound they shall bear a child.” 

One of the most remarkable families of the saurian tribe is 
that wlych contains the chameleons. The common species 
( Lacerta Afrjcana)js> found in Egypt, Barbary, and the south 
of Spain. Jhe changes of colour in these animals, though by 
some deemed fifcbulous, ar% iftiw beyond dispute. The causes 
of these changes, however, §nd their mode of action, may still 
be classed among the more obscure points of natural history. 
They seem independent of extern^ objects, and vary within a 
certain range, almost every hour. 

i( Non mihi tot cultus numero comprendere fas est: 

Adjicit oniatus proxima quseque dies.” 

3d, Ophidian reptiles, or serpents. Among the most re- 
markable of the African species of this division is the cerastes, 
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or homed viper. It is characterized by a small curved hoA 
over each eyelid. It lives in the sand, and was well known*to 
the ancients. Another singular serpent is the haje {^oluber 
haje , Linn.) The Egyptian jugglers, by pressing the neck 
of this creature between their lingers, produce a kind of cata- 
lepsy which renders it stiff and motionless. This is rather a 
curious fact when considered in connexion with the scriptural 
narrative in the seventh chapter of Exodus, where the rods of 
the magicians when thrown down are corvcrtod into tarpents. 

This species. was regarded by the ancient Egyptians as the 
emblem of the protecting divinity of the world, and its figure 
is frequently sculptured on each side of a globe, on the outer 
gates of their temples. 

4th, The Batrachian reptiles , such as frogs, Ac. Africa 
produces comparatively few species of this division. The soil 
is probably too dry. We shall here mention only the short- 
headed toad ( liana hrericcps) described by Linmcus in the 
Amamitates Academic <e, vol. i. It is » very small species, a 
native of Senegal and some other parts of Africa. 

The great and almost inexhaustible class of fishes next de- 
mands our attention. 

Our acquaintance with the laws which regulate the geogra- 
phical distribution of this class is extremely meagre : in other 
words, the facts illustrating the greater or less extension of their 
localities are few, and have never been properly generalized. 
From the immeasurable extent and continuous nature of the 
fluid which they inhabit, they qre supplied by nature with 
greater facilities of dispersion than most other animals ; wrbile 
the greater equality of the temperature of water, when compared 
with that of eitheT earth or air, admits, in several instances, of 
the same species inhabiting almost every latitude from pole' to 
pole. Those races especially, which, travelling togetlie* in vast 
shoals, speedily consume Yhe natural food which etch particular 
spot affords, are obliged, like the pastoral tribes of old, or the 
woodland hunters of America, to rcdiove from f lace to place in 
search of additional supplies ; andHhus the species acquires a 
more widely-extended geographical distribution. It is thus 
that thp cod and herring are spread over the whole extent of the 
Northern Ocean, and in undiminished numbers, notwithstand- 
ing the war of extermination which man and other voracious 
animals. appear {o wage against them. Those species which 
lead a solitary, and, as it may be called, a stationary life, are 
frequently confined within very narrow liniits. The Chatodons, 
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ftr example, which delight in rocky coasts covered with madre- 
pores, attach themselves to the torrid zone, which produces so 
abundaptiy those magnificent ornaments of the sea. JJut thougfl 
thus confined to particular spots, from which the individuals of 
the species never wander, the species itself may be said to be 
repeated again in different and distant regions, separated from 
each other by almost insurmountable obstacles. Thus many of 
what may be termed stationary species are found identically the 
same aloftg the coasts* of Brazil, in the Arabian Gulf, and over 
the multiplied shores of Polynesia. It has hence been con- 
cluded that such species, incapable of colonizing themselves by 
leaving their accustomed shores, and hazarding a journey across 
unknown oceans, have either been created in more places than 
one, or have been enabled to transport themselves by means dif- 
ferent from any of those which are now available in the ordinary 
course of nature.* 

If the natural means by which the more powerful species, 
inhabiting the saline waters of the ocean, have spread them- 
selves from rlimc^to clime, be in some measure within the reach 
of our comprehension, it is otherwise with those peculiar to 
rivers and the waters of inland lakes. IIow these have contrived 
to migrate from one region to another, and to people with iden. 
tical species the depths of far-removed and solitary waters, se- 
parated from each other by chains of lofty mountains, or wide- 
extended wastes of desert sand, is a problem w hich, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, we seek in vain to solve.')' 

Of the g€nus Muraena several species occur in the African 
seas. The spotted mura-na (jy. guttata) was observed by Fors- 
kall in the Red Sea. A small species of goby, scarcely ex- 
ceeding an inch in length, is found in the Nile. It is the Go- 
hius aphya of Linn. We may here mention that the name 
aphya, by which this species has been distinguished, seems to 
have been applied by the vneient writers to such small fishes as 
they vaguely Supposed to have been produced rather from the 
foam of the clean than accordyig to the usual process of nature. J 
Several species <&’ bulI-headV Cottus) are described by Cornmer- 
son, and the genus Scorpcenh , so eccentric in its forms, is repre- 
sented in the African seas, among others by the Cape scorpaena 
{S. Capensia ), mentioned by Gronovius. A magnificent fish 

* See Gaymard’s Me moire sur la Distribution Geographique * 
des Poissons. 

+ See farther on this subject the 5th number of my Illustrations 
of Zoology. * 

$ See Shaw’s General Zoology, vol. v. p. 245. 
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called the opah dory ( Zens luna), inhabits the African shore# 
Dr Mortimer exhibited a iish of this kind to the Royal Society 
in 1750, whr*ch was taken <£ on the coast of Leith yid he 
adds (in the Phil. Trans . for that year) that the Prince of 
Anamaboe, being then in England, immediately recognised it, 
and said it was common in his country, and was excellent eating. 

The Remora , so remarkable for its faculty of adhering to 
other fishes by a peculiar sucker-shaped organ on the top of its 
head, is found in the Mediterranean ai if' other saline waters 
which wash the African shores. The olive-green remora ( Eche- 
nets cauda rotundata of Bloch) is common on the coasts of Mo- 
zambique. A species of Labms (L. Niloticus) inhabits the 
Nile; and the star-eyed Bodian ( Bodianus stellifer) is a native 
of the seas about the Cape. The silvery mackerel {Scomber cm - 
menophthalmus is found in considerable plenty about the coasts 
of Guinea, and the Scomber chloris is also an African species. 

The surmullet ( Mulfus ruber) so famous as an epicurean de- 
licacy among the Romans, and so highly, though not very hu- 
manely admired for the splendour of its dying hues, is found 
both along the African and European shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. “ Vide,” says Seneca, “ quonv>do exareerit rubor omni 
acrior minio ! vide quas per latera venas agat ! Ecce ! san- 
guinem putes ventrem ! quam lucidum quiddam cceruleunique 
sub ipso tempore effulsit ! jam poirigitur et pallet, et in unum 
colorem componitur ! ” The flying gurnard {Trigla volitam ) 
may likewise be mentioned as a Mediterranean species of sin- 
gular habits and great beauty. 1 1 swims in shoals, ahd delights 
the voyager by its short and freqqent flights. 

The electric silure ( Silurus electricus) dwells in the rivers of 
Africa. It was observed by Forskall in the Nile, by whom, 
however, in his Fauna Arabica, it is improperly named Raja 
torpedo . Another species of Silurus called platte-kop, or flat- 
head, occurs in the fresh waters of Southern Africa. Mr Bur- 
chell observed two boys of the Bushmen fribe flShing for this 
species. They stood by the watqf-side, motionless as herons. 
After waiting patiently for half an hour, a fish cjfine within their 
reach, and was instantly pierced through with their spears or as- 
sagays. It was nearly three feet long, entirely of a lead colour, 
but approaching to white underneath. The head was very broad 
and flat, the eyes pale yellow, and extremely small, and the 
mouth was bearded with several very long strings. The flesh 
was white, rich,«and nutritious. This fish seems to occur only 
in those rivers which run tothe western coast (that is, to the 
northward of the Cape of Good Hope), while, on the other hand, 
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tfels have never been seen in any but those which fall into the 
c&ean eastward of that cape. 

Of ^he salmon genus, the Salmo fulvns , a here# and hungry 
fish, is much esteemed as an article of food by the inhabitants 
of Guinea. The notable genus Polypterus was first scientifi- 
cally distinguished by M. Geoffroy. Its shape is long, cylin. 
drical, and serpentiform ; the head is defended by large bony 
plates ; and the body is covered by strong scales, resembling 
those of% coat of maAL This fish is called bichin by the Egyp- 
tians, and is considered as very rare. It is said to dwell in the 
soft mud of the Nile, and is the finest flavoured of all the Ni- 
lotic fishes ; but as it is hardly possible to open the skin with 
a knife, the fish is first boiled, and the skin afterwards drawn 
off almost entire. The tooth-tongued argentine (A. Glosso - 
dontn) is a beautiful species, a native of the Red Sea; and the 
pearl-bladdered argentine (//. Sphyrana.) is a Mediterranean 
^ tish of the same genus. The air-bladder of this species is equally 
bright and beautiful With its external parts, and, along with 
these, is much i*sed in the preparation of artificial pearls. 

The flying-fish ( E.voccetus e.riticns) is remarkable for the great 
length of its pectoral fins, which enable it to sustain itself above 
the waves for several hundred yards. The silvery polyneme 
(P. Niloticus) is a very elegant fish, of great excellence as an 
article of food. Its mode of capture in the Nile is described 
by llruce. The ten-fingered polyneme ( P . decadactylus ), like- 
wise esteemed a very wholesome and agreeable tish, occurs along 
the coastsfof Guinea, and occasionally enters the rivers of that 
country. Of fishes allied tp the herring, Africa produces se- 
veral species. The Clupca Africana is said to be extremely 
plentiful during the summer months in the last-named district; 
and the dorab herring (C. dorab) is described by Forskall as a 
native of the Red Sea. Among the carp tribe we shall merely 
mention the Cyprinus gonorhynchus ; mentioned by Gronovius 
as an inhabitant of *the Cape seas. We may observe in pass- 
ing, that a treat variety of 'fish are caught in the salt waters 
which environ the Cape; Ttiut fresh fish are there so rare, that 
Mr Burchell * 5 does not recollect having seen any at table ex- 
cept eels, and these were regarded as a curiosity.”* The genus 
Mormyrus seems almost entirely peculiar to the Nile. •— 

Of the cartilaginous fishes, several species of ray inhabit the 
African seas. For example, the Raja guttata was seen by 
Commerson along the coasts of Madagascar and the lymna 


Travels, vol. i. p. 79. 
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and pearled rays ( R . lymna and sephen) both occur in the R£1 
Sea. It is from the skin of the last-named species that the 
beautiful substance called Galluchat by the French is prepared. 
It is tinted with blue, green, or red, according to the taste of 
the artist, and being afterwards polished, is used in the manu- 
facture of different kinds of cases, telescope-tubes, &.c. The 
younger specimens, according to La Ccpede, are preferred, — the 
tubercular coat of the full-grown individuals being rather too 
rough for the desired purpose. Several sf ecies of shaifc inhabit 
the African seas. They are disagreeable to bathers. 

The extraordinary genus Ostraciot >, or trunk -fish, distinguish- 
ed by the peculiar bony crust or covering in which it is enveloped, 
is widely distributed over the Indian and American oceans. Of 
the African species we may name the tuberculated trunk-fish 
(C. tuberculatus ), by some regarded as a mere variety of Qstra- 
cion triqueter , a kind much esteemed for the uses of the table 
in the East Indies. The not less remarkable tribe included in , 
the genus Tetrodon are represented in ‘Africa by the lineated 
species ( T. lineatus) which sometimes occurs in the Nile, where 
Hasselquist was assured by the fishermen, that on seizing this 
fish in the water their hands were frequently stung as if by 
nettles. 

The last genus to which we shall allude is that called Syny~ 
nathus , or pipe-fish. Some of these are found in the northern 
seas, others in the equatorial ; while the most remarkable of all 
is the foliated pipe-fish {Hippocampus folia lus, Cuvier), which 
has hitherto occurred only along the shores of N<Nv Holland 
and Van Diemen’s Land. The pelagic pipe-fish (S. pelagians ) 
is found in the African seas. 

We shall close our ichthyological department by two short 
extracts. " I was present,” says M. Adanson, “ at a very ex- 
traordinary capture* of fish, made the same month (March 1750) 
on the coast of Ben, within a league of the island Gore*, by the 
company belonging to one of the East India ships, which had 
anchored in the road. They had, only a net of attout sixty fa- 
thoms, which they threw at a venture into th& sea ; for they 
were not so lucky as to espy any oV those shoali' of fishes : yet 
they had such surprising success, that the shore was covered, 
the whole length of the net, with the fish they caught, though 
the net was in a bad condition. I reckoned part of them, and 
judged that they might in all be upwards of 6000, the least of 
them as'iarge a#>a fine carp. There you might see pilchards, 
rock-fish, mullets, or gull-fish, of different sorts ; molebats, 
with other fishes very little known. The negroes of the neigh- 
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touring village took each their load, and the ship’s crew filled 
their bout till it was ready to sink, leaving the rest on the sea- 
shore. In any other country, such a capture offish would? 
without all doubt, pass for a miracle.”* 

The fossil fish of Africa are scarcely known. The following 
passage, in illustration of that curious branch, is from Lichten- 
stein's Travels : — “ In the slate-stone from which the spring 
rose were the impressions of an innumerable multitude of fishes. 
We percqived this ext§aordinary appearance first upon the sur- 
face ; but the impressions were larger, more distinct, and finer 
in proportion as we broke deeper and deeper into the stone. 
The form of the fish resembled that of the eel, and the length 
of the largest was about three feet. The brittleness of the 
slate made it impossible for us to get out a single specimen 
entire ; and the fragments which we preserved, for the purpose 
of examining them at our leisure, were afterwards destroyed by 
the jolting of the waggon. The more 1 made myself acquaint- 
ed with this country by my subsequent travels, the more re- 
markable did the phenomenon appear to me, as being the only 
remains of a former world which I found throughout the whole 
of .Southern Africa.”*|- \J T e must now proceed to the next di- 
vision of our subject. 

The Mollusca and Conch ifera of Africa next demand our 
attention. To these extensive classes belong whatever species 
are known under the general names of shell-fish and shells. 
The precis# localities of African conchology are, in truth, so 
superficially ascertained that, even if the portion of our present 
volume originally allotted to tne zoological department had not 
been already much more than exhausted, we should have found 
great difficulty in satisfying either ourselves or our readers. 
In the absence, however, of fuller and more circumstantial in- 
formation wc must rest contented with the following brief de- 
tails : — 

The shells wf the warmer regions of the earth, as well as the 
birds and insect'll, are generally distinguished from those of 
colder countries* by the greater beauty of their forms and co- 
f louring ; and those of Africa, while they participate in this 
splendid character, are yet more highly valued in consequence 
of their comparatively rare occurrence in collections. The pro- 
ductions of the African seas are probably less known than those 
of any other quarter of the globe. 

* Voyage L> Senegal, p. 178* 

•f Travels in Southern Africa, vol. i. p. 95. 
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The Mediterranean affords very numerous species, although 
the very slight changes of level which its waters undergo Hfcn- 
Uer its testaceous productions less easily obtained thaiyn more 
northern latitudes, 

“ Where the redundant seas wasli up fresh stores.” 

A few of the more remarkable animals of these classes which 
occur in the Mediterranean are, — several kinds of cuttle-fish, 
such as Sepia officinalis, Loligo vulgarity and L. seprola ; Ar - 
gonauta Argo, Janthina communis, Isocardium globosum, 
Cardita sulcata, and ajar; Spondylus geederopus , Avicula 
tarentina , Cardium costa turn, Anatxna ylobosa, P kolas dacty- 
lus , and several Pinna. The Tyrian purple of the ancients is 
supposed to have been obtained from the Purpura pa tula, com- 
mon in this sea. The use of that splendid and regal dye is now 
superseded by the discovery of the tinctorial uses of the cochi- 
neal, — a small and obscure insect, which the skill of the che r 
mist has rendered indispensable even t* the garments of kings. 

Egypt and the Valley of the Nile were firs^. correctly observed 
by the skilful Savigny and the other naturalists of the great 
French expedition ; afterwards by piivier, and at a still later 
period by Cailliaud. A few species mentioned by Poiret, — 
those described by Chemnitz, — and the collection made by the 
Danish naturalist Grove from Morocco, form the chief mate- 
rials of our knowledge of this department along the Barbary 
coasts. The Red Sea, so full of shoals and coral reefs, is said 
to be peculiarly rich in shells ; but with the exception of the 
work of Forskall, and the more f recent Travels of Lord Valen- 
tia, we can scarcely indicate any proper sources of information 
regarding that quarter. 

The eastern shores of Africa are, in respect to this as well as 
all other branches of natural history, almost entirely unknown. 

With the species of the western coasts we are somewhat bet- 
ter acquainted. Adanson described maliy of frie shells of Se- 
negal, and Bowdich a few frojb the Gambia, a Maugd, Von 
Buch, and Bowdich, made small collections from Madeira, 
TenerifFe, and Porto Santo. Ttfbse islands ale said to be rich 
in peculiar species, and therefore merit more particular atten- 
ti on.t han has yet been bestowed upon them. Along the western 
coasts numerous species also occur which are common to the 
tropical seas ; such as Cyprcea Tigris, moneta, and helvola , — 
several Olives* Cones, and Volutes, the pearl-oyster, Melea- 
grina margaritifera , &c. . • 

Of the land and fresh-water shells of the interior of th» con- 
6 . 
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tiffent scarcely any thing is known. lie Vaillant described 
onlj a single species from CafFraria, though Delalande after* 
wards collected many in that country ; and Bruce afd Burchell 
have incidentally noticed a few from Abyssinia and the more 
southern districts. 

.At the Cape of Good Hope the quantities of shells which 
cover the beaches are immense, and the natives frequently em- 
ploy them for lime. But the heavy surf which so often thun- 
ders alonffthe shores this promontory (the Cape of Storms) 
seems to prevent the shells from being frequently gathered in 
a perfect state ; and South African specimens are therefore more 
rare in collections than might be expected. The coasts of Ma- 
dagascar are said to be particularly rich in fine shells, although 
we have acquired as yet but a very meagre knowledge of the 
testaceous productions of that great island. If its climate and 
political circumstances admitted of a c loser and more assiduous 
^arch, treasures of^reat value would no doubt reward the toils 
of the concbological collector. 

The northern and western coaRts, though separated by so wide 
an extent of barren sands, offer in this department a few re- 
markable analogies. The Anadonta ruhens of the Nile is found 
specifically the same in Senegal, and the Helix fiammata of 
Nubia has been observed along the banks of the Gambia. 
Among the African shells, a few occur extensively distributed 
over other countries. The Bulla striata is found in Egypt 
and Senegal, along the coasts of France and England, in the 
Antilles, and^outh America. The Turbo petrteus, well known 
in Europe, is equally familiar t§ the sun-burnt collector at the 
( Jape. The Helix aspersa , so abundant in all the temperate 
countries of Europe, has also been found in Africa, and as far 
west as the Canary Islands. Another species, the Helix can - 
didisUmu, frequent in France and Spain, has been found in Tri- 
poli and otfler parts of tjie African continent. The Helix agira 
of Egypt anil Carbary is foutyl in Provence, though not in 
Italy ; while tHI Helix and Algiers is unknown 

in Provence, yet extends northward as far as Rousillon. 

Of other African shells we shall mention merely the C as- 
ms Madagascar iensis, Patella granatina and testuditMrja* 
Conus ammiralis , — a species highly prized by collectors, Vo- 
luta armnta , Haliotis striata, and Oliva erythrostoma. 

The fossil shells of an extremely limited portion of Africa 
are partially exhibited in the great French work on Egypt ; and 
those of Mount Barkal Rave been illus'trated by M. Cailliaud. 

* 2 H 
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Our knowledge of the geographical distribution of Inserts, 
notwithstanding the more careful study of the subject wl*di 
has prevailed of late years, may be said to be still in its in. 
fancy. Latrcille’s little work, however imperfect, is Cue most 
complete with which we have as yet been furnished.* * 

It is easy to suppose that if certain plants are peculiar to 
certain climates, so also insects, the greater proportion of which 
- not only feed on plants, but are, each according to its kind, 
almost restricted to particular species, Aust in like manner be 
characteristic of special localities. The entomological charac- 
ters of the southern shores of Europe strongly exhibit their 
geographical approach to the African continent. The Ateurhus 
saver , various species of Scaurus and Akis , the European scor- 
pion, several Cigala , Termites , and others, may be regard- 
ed, in the southern countries of Europe, as the avant-conrriers 
of those more exclusively African forms which have their cen- 
tre of dominion in the burning deserts. Along the Mediterra- 
nean shores the traveller may study till habits of many curious' 
insects belonging to the genera My gale. Gratis Cebrin , Pime- 
lia, Brachycerus , Brentus , and Scarytes, and may also enrich 
his collection by the capture of mapy beautiful butterflies, and 
other lepidopterous insects, which are more truly characteristic 
of Northern Africa. Spain, especially, exhibits many features 
of African zoology. The European entomologist there finds, 
for the first time, several species of the following genera : — 
E radius, Sepidium , Zygia , Hemaptera , Galeodes , Brachinus , 
and Pimelia. But it is only after crossing the Mediterranean 
and traversing the African shores, whether north of the Atlas 
or eastwards towards the coasts of the Red Sea, that our eyes 
are delighted with the hitherto-unknown forms of Anthia , 
Graphipterus , Siagona , and numerous other species unknown 
to the colder and moister shores of Europe. 

But no sooner do ye leave the Mediterranean coasts of Af- 
rica, and enter upon the more weary anft disastrous pilgrimage 
of the gTeat deserts, the apparently limitless expanse of which 
|o soon greets the eye of the yet undaunted traveller, than 
% almost all vestiges of European life, whether human or brute, 

. : * 

* u Introduction a la Geographic Generate des Arachnides et des 
Insectes, ou des Climats propres a ces Animaux.” This memoir 
was read to the Academy of Sciences in 1815, and forms pant of the 
third* volume pf the “ M£moires du Museum d’Histoire NaturolW* 
It was republished in a separate volume* by the same author, en- 
titled “ Memo ires sur divers Sujets dc Pftistoirc Naturelle des In- 
sectes/* &<*• Paris. 1819. 



disappear ; and Nubia, Ethiopia, Senegal, and a great part of" 
(ftiinea, exhibit entomological forms, cognate in character when 
compiled among themselves, btit separated in eveij^ sense of tile 
words** 4 longo intervallo” from those of Europe. As we 
proceed farther southwards, where the chariot of the “ Great 
Apollo” rolls on with a still fiercer and more fiery lustre, and 
the beams of a vertical sun induce even the tawny Moor and 
the woolly-headed negro to avoid his scorching and sometimes 
fatal ra)fc, we discovtr many extraordinary forms of insect life, 
called into existence through the instrumentality of that bright 
effulgence which the pale-faced European has so often sought 
to withstand in vain. From the burning regions of Guinea, and 
the parched shores of the Congo, we derive the finest of those 
magnificent coleopterous insects, named generi rally Goliath us 
by Lamarck. The western and equinoctial parts of Africa also 
yield us the species of Petalacheirus and Enceladus ; while 
, the Cape of Good Hope is remarkable for the genus Aut/nri 
and Ifrachycerus. 'l%e last-named district is almost the exclu- 
sive domain of Jfanficora and Pururnora ; and the southern 
parts of Africa in general present us with Supra, Outputs, and 
Paussus , although it may be observed that some of these also 
occur in the East Indies. The last-named genus is remarkable 
for the very peculiar form of the antenna'. The genus does 
not exist in the twelfth edition of the System a Natural, but 
was published by Lin meus in a separate dissertation in 177 » r >. 
Only a single species was known at that period, and another 
was addctl in 17!Hi, by Dr Adam Afzelius, then residing at 
Sierra Leone.* The etyint^ogy of the name is supposed by 
Afzelius to be from the Greek signifying a pause, ces- 

sation, or rest ; for Linna'us, now old and infirm, and sinking 
nyider the weight of age and labour, saw no probability of con- 
tinuing any longer his career of glory. 44 lie might, therefore,” 
adds DY Shaw, “ be supposed to .Nay ‘ hie meta laborum,’ as 
it in reality^rovecf, at least with regard to insects, — pausus 
being the fas^ he ever described.”'!* It was literally, in the 
language of Y oung, — 

li An awful pause prophetic of his end !” 

Both Madagascar and St Helena present a few insects which 
to a certain demonstrate the African complexion ITTthose 

islands ; but the latter especially is also allied by its entomo- 
logical features to some of the south-western countries of Asia. 

* Linn. Turns, vof. iv. 

*|* General Zwlugy, \ol. vj. p. i'A. 
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According to Latreille, Africa furnishes no species of the genift 
Passalus , although it is elsewhere widely distributed over Anffe- 
rftca and the East Indies. The genera Graphyptcnu Euri - 
chora, and Pneumora, are probably peculiar to Africa. 

Among the hemipterous insects of Africa we may mention 
the Mantis precaria, an object of superstitious veneration among 
the Hottentots, who hold in the highest respect the person on 
whom the insect happens to alight. 

<e I here became acquainted,” says Mr«3urchell, in*his Tra- 
vels in the Interior of Southern Africa, u with a new species 
of Mantis , whose presence became afterwards sufficiently fami- 
liar to me, by its never failing, on calm warm evenings, to pa) 
me a visit as 1 was writing my journal, and sometimes to in. 
terrupt my lucubrations by putting out the lamp. All the man- 
tis tribe are very remarkable insects ; and this one, whose dusk) 
sober colouring well suits the obscurity of night, is certainly si 
by the late hours it keeps. It often settled on my book, or 01 
the press where 1 was writing, and remained still, as if consi- 
dering some affair of importance, with an appearance of intclli 
gence which had a wonderful effect in withholding my hand fron 
doing it harm. Although hundreds have flown within in) 
power, 1 never took more than five. 1 have given to this curi- 
ous little creature the name of Mantis lucubruns; and having 
no doubt that he will introduce himself to every traveller win 
comes into this country in the months of November and De 
cember, I beg to recommend him as a harmless little companion 
and entreat that kindness and mercy may be shown ft) him.”* 
Locusts are of common occurrence in many parts of Africa 
Mr Barrow records that, in the soltherp districts which he vi 
sited, the surface of an area of nearly 2000 square miles migh 
literally be said to be covered by them. The water of a wid< 
river was scarcely visible, in consequence of the innumerabh 
dead locusts that floated on its surface, apparently drowned ii 
their attempts to reach thfi reeds which grew alon£ its shores. 
Except these much-wish ed-for reejjs, they had je^iired ever) 
other green thing. Their destruction on a former occasion wai 
sudden and singular. All the full-grown insects were driver 
into the sea by a tempestuous north-west wind, and were after- 
wards cast upon the beach, where they formed a bank three oi 
four feet high, and extending nearly fifty English miles. Tht 
smell, as may easily be supposed, was abominable, and wa? 
sensibly felt at a (^stance of 150 miles. 


Bundle! Ps Travels vul. i. p. 41H. 



• The migratory flight of the locust, and its desolating effects* 
upon vegetation, and consequent injury both to man and beast, 
have aflorded a frequent exercise to the pen of the jp>et ; but by 
none rave their injurious inroads been so magnificently treated 
as by the Prophet Joel. “A day of darkness and of gloomi- 
ness, a day of clouds and of thick darkness, us the morning 
spread upon the mountains ; a great people and a strong : there 
hath not been ever the like, neither shall be any more after it, 
even to tfce years of nfeny generations. A fire devoureth before 
them, and behind them a flame bumeth : the land is as the 
Garden of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wil- 
derness ; yea, and nothing shall escape them. The appearance 
of them is as the appearance of horses ; and as horsemen, so 
shall they run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of moun- 
tains shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that de- 
voureth the stubble, as a strong people set in battle-array.” 

“ The earth shall quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble : 
the sun and the moon skall be dark, ami the stars shall withdraw 
their shining.” How do the beasts groan ! the herds of cattle 
are perplexed, because they have no pasture ; yea, the flocks of 
sheep are made desolate, ’i 

One of the most formidable of the insect tribes of this conti- 
nent is the Tcrmes bc/ficusus , or white ant. This species dwells 
in congregated troops, consisting of labourers, soldiers, and 
sovereigns. They build conical nests of mud and clay, from 
10 to 12 feet high, and divided in the interior by thin partitions 
into a variAy of cells. These nests are often very numerous, 
and appear like villages from a distance. Jobson, in his His- 
tory of Guinea, alleges tfiat they are often 20 feet high, and he 
states that he found thefn extremely serviceable in screening 
himself and his companions while engaged in the pursuit of 
antelopes and other wild game. The queen-mother of this spe- 
cies beedhies in the pregnant state of so enormous a size, that 
her abdomen Exceeds by two thousand times the bulk of the 
rest of her bAlj^ When the’iva are fully formed, they are ob- 
truded at the rate of 00 in a minute, or upwards of 80,000 in 
24 hours. • * 

Of the butterfly tribe, of course, many beautiful species in- 
habit this far-spread continent ; but as little is known oMieir 
habits and history, and we would seek in vain to express by 
worcis the splendid colours, the elegant and variwl forms, tuid 
the exquisite pencillipg by which they are atfonyd, We shall 
not here enumerate afhy of the* African species : 

“ Nameless in dark oblivion they must dwell,” 
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'except in the minds of those who have studied their gorgeous 
hues in the illumined pages of natural history, or in those (hr 
more brilliant pages of the book of nature’s self, where the most 
successful effort of art is transcended by a feeble insect V «vHg ; 
— for the imagination of the poet and the painter cannot boast 

u Amid tlieir gay creation lines like these.” 

Several species of bee inhabit Africa. The banded bee ( Apis 
fasciata) is an object of domestic cultivation ; and in dftme parts 
of the country a particularly delicious honey is derived from the 
labours of this industrious insect. Wax is an object of consi- 
derable consequence in the commerce of Africa. 

Scorpions and centipedes, of enormous size and most forbid- 
ding aspect, lurk beneath the stones, or glide with numerous feet 
over the steril soil ; and the poison of these creatures seems to 
exist in a stronger and more deadly state of concentration than 
in colder climes. Children frequently die from the bite of the* 
scorpion in less than three days. In regard to the smaller do- 
mestic nuisances of the entomological class, #ve have few data 
from which to form an opinion. We doubt not that dirt and 
indolence produce here, as elsewhere, tlieir disgusting concomi- 
tants. Captain Lyon, however, observed, that, although bugs 
were numerous, there were no Heas in Fezzan. 

We come now to the last class of the animal kingdom, called 
Zoophytes. These, Professor J ameson has elsewhere remarked, 
16 although the lowest in the scale of animated beings, arc yet 
highly interesting in the sublime ^lan of creation. Their num- 
bers exceed all calculation, — the minuteness of many species is 
such that they are not to be discriminated by the aid of our most 
powerful microscopes, — they form one extremity of the zoologi- 
cal scale of magnitude, of which the other is occupied by the 
gigantic whale of the Polar Regions. The coral-reefl, rocks, 
and islands of the tropical seas, are forme 3 by vefy minute zoo- 
phytes. These reefs, in some ragi^ns of the egrtfl, have been 
traced for a thousand miles in length, forty or fifty miles in 
breadth, and to depths sometimes unfathomable ; yet they are 
the work of the most minute animals m the creation. We find, 
too,<AEhole beds of rocks, even entire hills, of very old forma- 
tion, extending for hundreds of miles, characterized by the^co- 
ralsOhey contain, thus proving that these animals also existed 
in countless > umbers in a former condition of our earth, and 
that then, as at present, they ass?sted materially in adding to 
the solid matter ©£ the globe. Zoophytes, from the simplicity 
8 
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Iff their structure, and the geognostic relations of the rocks in 4 
which they are occasionally found, appear to have been called 
into existence before the other classes of animals.”* • 

The red coral {Cor allium ruhrum), of which formed so 
maiy J^autiful ornaments of female dress, and the value of which 
as an article of commerce is consequently great, occurs abun- 
dantly along the coasts of Tunis and the shores of the Red Sea. 
It is of comparatively slow growth, and is never found in such 
splendid passes as tltt madrepores. Light effects a powerful 
influence on its growth. “ Thus, at a depth of from three to 
ten fathoms, it grows one foot in eight years ; at the depth of 
from ten to fifteen faf horns, the same length in ten years ; at the 
depth of one hundred fathoms, the same length in twenty-five or 
thirty years ; and at the depth of one hundred and fifty fathoms, 
the same length in forty years. It is also remarked that in ge- 
neral the colour is deeper and richer in shallow than in very 
deep water. The coral of Barbary is not reckoned so fine as 
that of Italy or France.”*!* 

The common sponge ( Spongia officinalis) forms also an ar- 
ticle of traffic aloflg some of the African shores. 

We shall conclude our sketch of African zoology by a brief 
notice of a dangerous and disgusting animal ( Filaria medinen - 
sis), commonly called the Guinea worm. This gigantic para- 
site contrives, in a way best known to itself, to enter beneath the 
skin of the human race, especially that of the legs, where it 
will remain for several years, attaining in the mean time to the 
enormous length of ten feet, and to the thickness of a pigeon's 
quill. According to the place and manner of its abode, it oc- 
casions pains more or le® severe ; and in the more unfortunate 
and disastrous instances, \its (^ntinued presence is followed by 
\^nvulsions and death. 

* Murray’s Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
Africa, v<T|. ii. p. <17 1 • 

+ Ibid. p. 
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